&  Publisher 


Three-fifths 
of  Chicago's 
working  women 
are  absent 


when  you  use  any 
single  daily  newspaper 
to  reach  them* 


It  takes  two  (or  more] 
Newspapers  to  cover  Chicago 
. . .  and  these  are  Chicago’s 
Top  Two  for  the  money 


♦Though  7  of  10  Chicagoans  read  a  news¬ 
paper  every  weekday ...  you  now  miss 
from  60.9  to  78.9  •J  of  Chicago’s  working 
women  with  any  single  Chicago  daily 
newspaper.  The  source?  "Chicago  NOW,” 
a  revealing  new  market  study  made  in 
consultation  with  A.  R.  F.  If  you  don’t  al¬ 
ready  have  a  copy,  ask  your  Sun -Times 
and  Daily  News  representative  today. 
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NEWSPAPER  PLANTS, 
MAGAZINE  PUBLISHERS  AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS  . . . 

increase  production  with 

UlOOD  REELS,  TENSIONS  and  AUTOPASTEu’S 

Whether  you  are  a  newspaper  publisher  using  regular  newsprint  or  a  mag¬ 
azine  or  gravure  printer  using  coated  roll  stock,  WOOD  manufactures  a 
Reel,  Tension  and  Autopaster  equipment  which  will  meet  your  requirements. 

Our  reels  will  handle  paper  rolls  of  practically  any  diameter  or  width  and 
tension  wiU  be  controlled  by  either  Stationary  Strap  or  Running  Belt, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  paper  used.  The  Automatic  Autopasters  will 
make  flying  pasters  at  the  running  speed  of  your  press. 


Many  of  the  largest  printing  plants  in  the  world  use  WOOD  reelroom 
equipment  attached  to  their  high-speed  newspaper,  rotogravure,  and  mag¬ 
azine  presses.  We  would  like  to  furnish  you  with  information  on  similar 
equipment  custom-built  to  meet  your  special  needs. 


We  invite  your  inquiries  regarding  WOOD 
Reels,  Tensions  and  Autopasters. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
Executive  &  Sales  Office: 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Typical  installation 
of  WOOD  fully  automatic 
Reels,  Tensions  and 
Autopasters, 


The  Baltimore  Sun 


opens  bureau  in  India 


The  Sun  has  now  opened  a  permanent  news  bureau  in 
New  Delhi,  the  capital  of  India. 

It  is  the  paper’s  fifth  foreign  bureau  and  the  fourth  to 
be  established  in  less  than  six  years. 

In  the  belief  that  a  resurgent  Germany  would  play  an 
ever  more  dominant  role  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  and 
might  prove  the  ultimate  key  to  peace  or  war  between 
East  and  West,  The  Sun  began  operations  from  Bonn,  the 
capital  of  West  Germany,  in  February,  1955.  Nothing  has 
occurred  in  the  years  between  to  call  that  belief  into 
question. 

To  provide  its  readers  a  more  comprehensive  news 
report  from  the  capital  of  the  Communist  world.  The  Sun 
secured  from  the  Soviet  Union  permission  to  establish  a 
permanent  bureau  in  Moscow  in  January,  1956.  At  that 
time  the  paper  was  one  of  only  four  American  newspapers 
accredited  to  operate  on  a  permanent  basis  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Today  it  is  one  of  three.  The  editors  were 
then  convinced  that  keeping  first  hand  contact  with  what 
goes  on  in  the  Russian  capital  was  on  a  par  in  importance 
with  thorough  coverage  of  Washington  —  where  The  Sun 
has  maintained  a  news  bureau  for  over  118  years.  They 
still  are. 

Sustained  tensions  in  the  Near  East  and  North  Africa, 
and  the  effect  these  tensions  might  have  on  the  rest  of 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  the  entire  world,  prompted 
the  establishment  of  a  bureau  in  Rome  in  July,  1957. 
Here  its  personnel  would  be  strategically  poised  over  the 
explosive  area  and  from  here  eruption  spots  could  be 
reached  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  In  three  and  a  half 
years  the  editors  have  seen  no  reason  to  regret  their 
decision. 

At  a  period  when  the  struggle  for  men’s  minds  is 
entering  an  even  more  critical  phase,  when  the  ideological 
balance  of  the  Far  East  appears  suspended  between  the 


assertions  of  communistic  totalitarianism  and  the  pro¬ 
fessions  of  individual  freedom,  the  390,000,000  people 
of  the  sub  continent  of  India  become  one  of  the  decisive 
elements  in  the  second  half  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  So 
believing.  The  Sun  is  undertaking  to  provide  its  readers 
with  a  first  hand  report  of  that  country  as  the  winds  of 
doctrine  blow  through  it. 

For  that  purpose,  Philip  Potter,  war  correspondent, 
long  time  staff  member  of  the  paper’s  Washington 
Bureau,  and  for  years  The  Sun’s  principal  Far  Eastern 
specialist,  has  been  sent  to  New  Delhi.  Although  his 
primary  assignment  is  India  and  what  goes  on  there, 
news  events  will  take  him  from  Bangkok  to  Kabul. 

Mr.  Potter’s  experience  has  peculiarly  fitted  him  for 
his  present  assignment.  During  World  War  II  he  served 
as  a  war  correspondent  in  the  China-India-Burma  theater 
for  The  Sunpapers.  He  was  present  at  the  signing  of  the 
articles  of  Japanese  surrender  on  the  battleship  Missouri. 
He  covered  the  American  occupation  of  Korea  and  then 
returned  to  China  to  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Marshall  mission  until  June  1946,  when  he  returned 
home  to  join  the  Washington  Bureau  of  The  Sun.  In  1947 
he  covered  the  Civil  War  in  Greece,  the  Arab-lsraeli  War 
in  Palestine,  the  Berlin  airlift  and  served  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  and 
Poland.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  he  returned 
there  as  a  correspondent,  where  he  was  awarded  the 
Korean  War  Correspondent  Citation.  In  recent  years  he 
has  made  several  trips  to  the  Far  and  Middle  East  for 
The  Sun. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  the  late  Frank  R.  Kent  es¬ 
tablished  The  Sun’s  first  foreign  bureau  in  London,  the 
world  was  wider  than  it  is  today.  It  was  wide  enough  to 
permit  narrow  news  coverage.  A  narrowing  world  re¬ 
quires  wide  news  coverage.  The  Sun  intends  to  provide  it. 


Editorial  Offices:  BALTIMORE  •  WASHINGTON  •  LONDON 
BONN  •  MOSCOW  •  ROME  •  NEW  DELHI 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward -New  York.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles;  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott— Chicago,  Detroit 


I^rtcrsbur^  kitties 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 

22- 25— Georgia  Press  Institute.  University  of  Georgia  Center  for  Continu¬ 
ing  Education,  Athens,  Ga. 

23- 2V--Canadian  Managing  Editors’  Conference,  Sheraton-Brock  Hot*) 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario. 

24-  West  Virginia  AP,  Press  Club,  Charleston. 

24-25 — Newspaper  Advertising  Salesmen,  Kellogg  Center,  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing. 

24- 25— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines, 
Hotel  Francis  Marion,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

25- 28 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

27-28 — Now  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

MARCH 

3- ^-Toxa$  A  &  M-Texas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Student 

Memorial  Center,  College  Station,  Texas. 

4- 6 — Northwest  Mechanical  conference.  Hotel  St,  Paul.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

5-  Southern  Illinois  AP  Editors,  Centralla,  III. 

5-7 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Adolphus, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

5- 8 — Science  Writers  seminar  (New  York  University),  Gould  House,  Ardsley- 

on-Hudson. 

6- 17 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  seminar, 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

10— California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Leopard 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

10-12 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Board  of  Directors  meeting, 
Presidente  Hotel,  Acapulco,  Mexico. 

12-14 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pick-Congress 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

18 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Jackson  Hotel,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

18-19 — Florida  AP  Association,  Duval  Hotel,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

18- 19 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference  North 
Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh. 

19 —  Wisconsin  AP  Sports  Writers  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Madison. 

19- 20 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

20- 25— Short  Course  in  Crime  News  Reporting,  Northwestern  University, 
Chicago  campus. 

20-31 — American  Press  Institute,  Investigative  and  Public  Service  Reporting, 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

23- 25 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

24- 25— United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Muhlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

25- 27— Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Muhlebach  Hotel,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

APRIL 

6-8 — Iowa  Press  Association,  Des  Moines. 

6-8 — North  Dakota  Press  Association,  Fargo. 

6-8 — South  Dakota  Press  Association,  Aberdeen. 

8 — Classified  Advertising  Conference,  Kellogg  Center,  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing. 

8- 9 — Kansas  AP  Wire  Editors  Association,  Lassen  Hotel,  Wichita. 

9- 11 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Lowry, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

9-1 1 — Pacific  Northwest  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Alderbrook  Inn,  Union,  Washington. 

9- 15 — Newspaper  Comics  Week. 

10- 12 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Abraham  Lincoln 
Hotel,  Reading,  Pa. 

13- 15— Nebraska  Press  Association.  Lincoln. 

14—  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Leopard 
Cafe.  San  Francisco. 

14- 15 — Marquette  University  College  of  Journalism,  Milwaukee,  golden 
anniversary  of  the  teaching  of  journalism. 

15- 16— Missouri  AP  Wire  Editors  Association,  Mickey  Mantle  Holiday  Inn, 
Joplin. 

19 —  ASNE  Science  Seminar,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

20- 22 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Va. 

20-22 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel 
Washington. 


with  Statistics 


See  how  these  figures 
compare  with  your 
feelings  about 
St.  Petersburg: 


I960  Census  Population 
St.  Petersburg  181,298 

Pinellas  County  374,665 

Retail  Sales 

Pinellas  County  $544,797,000 

St.  Petersburg  Times  Circulation 
Daily  108,204 

Sunday  110,120 


In  the  10  years  rrom 
1950  St.  Petersburg 
outgrew  45  other 
American  cities. 
That’s  why  adver¬ 
tisers  get 
Big 

Results! 


Virite  —  wire  —  phone 
or  better  still  visit  us 


for  detailed  market  data. 
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The  confidence  the  people  of  Greater  Philadelphia 
have  in  the  contents  of  The  Evening  and  Sunday 
Bulletin  is  based  on  years  of  close  association. 

Readers  look  to  this  newspaper  for  more  than 
news  and  features.  They  find  here  the  full  picture  of 
their  community  life.  In  a  good  many  respects.  The 
Bulletin  is  Philadelphia. 


What  does  this  mean  to  advertisers?  It  means 
that,  in  the  growing  seven  billion  dollar  Greater 
Philadelphia  market,  your  sales  message  in  The 
Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin  enjoys  a  unique  and 
extra  “bonus”  . . . 

You  buy  belief  when  you  buy  The  Bulletin! 


m  PHIIADEIPHIA  BULLETIM  A  member  of  IVIILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.  Advertising  Offices: 
New  York  17,  529  Fifth  Ave.;  Chicago  1,  333  N.  Michigan  Blvd.;  Detroit  2,  New  Center  Bldg.;  Los  Angeles  5,  3540  Wilshire  Blvd.; 

San  Ffancisco  4  111  Suite.  St.  IH  PHILADELPHIA  HEAHLY  EVERYBODY  HEADS  THE  BULLETIH 


ASSIGNMENT:  Interpret  world  news  in  a  pack¬ 
age  for  mature  reading 

RESULT :  A  new  concept  in  interpretative 
news  commentary! 

From  the  news  capitals  of 
^  the  world  CANADA  WIDE 

si  has  come  up  with  a  weekly 

A  —  service  of  interpretative  news 

/  commentary— complete,  fac- 

/  fi  ^ItS  m  tual,  on-the-spot  analyses  of 

/  m  world  developments  .  .  .  po- 

/  m  litical,  diplomatic,  behind- 

/  m  the-scenes  stories  of  interest 

/  ,  #  to  all  newspaper  readers. 
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Reporter's  Reverie 

Headline  writing  for  an  amusing  stor>'  can  be  fun  for  staffers 
who  engage  competitively  in  a  friendly  contest  to  write  the 
headiest  head.  City  Editor  Larr\’  Perks.  St.  Catharines  (Ont.) 
Standard,  invites  all  to  join  a  “Movement  For  Oddball  Stories 
So  We  Can  Write  Oddball  Heads  and  Spread  a  Smile.”  A  few 
months  ago,  when  Castro  was  living  it  up  in  a  Harlem  hotd,  a 
man  wearing  only  a  bedsheet  and  carrying  a  telephone  without 
a  cord  appeared,  pretended  to  talk  to  the  Cuban  czar  with  his 
phone  and  demanded  that  police  let  him  call  on  Castro.  Mr. 
Perks  and  his  assistant  city  editor,  Murray  Burt,  finally  headed 
it:  “Dial  M  For  Madness — Fidel’s  Pal  Had  A  Loose  Wire.” 
Then  Mr.  Perks  wrote  a  column  on  “Headlines  Behind  TTie 
Stor>%”  in  which  he  listed  these  unused  offerings:  “You  Can’t 
Reach  Fidel  Without  Connections.”  “I  Hear  You  Calling  Me . . .” 
“The  Man  Who  Wasn’t  Quite  With  It.”  “They  Couldn’t  Find 
The  Lost  Cord.”  “Ask  Not  How  The  Bell  Tolls.”  “He  Just  Wasn’t 
Wired  For  Sound.”  “Trouble  Between  The  Sheets.”  “Phone  Is 
Fun  But  Letter’s  Better.”  “I  Was  Fidel’s  Phoney  Friend.”  “No 
Room  At  The  Top.”  “It  Was  Just  A  LOCO  Call  But  It  Seemed 
Like  Long  Distance.”  “Who’s  That  Up  There  Saying  Who’s 
That  Down  There?”  “Somebody  Up  There  Likes  Him.”  “Well, 
Actually,  Officer.  I’m  A  Call  Girl.”  City  Editor  Perks  philoso¬ 
phized:  “Don’t  let  the  movies  fool  you  when  they  depict  the 
newspaper  as  a  job  loaded  with  glory  and  glamor.  The  truth  is, 
it’s  just  plain  hard  work.  Absorbing  work,  sure,  but  it’s  no  picnic 
— few  jobs  are.  But  there’s  a  big  advantage  to  working  on  a 
paper.  You  come  across  all  types  of  people;  serious  and  cynkaL 
funny  and  fanatic,  kind  and  comic.  And  you  come  across  stories 
about  these  people,  too.” 

OBIT 

Four  Daragraphs  whirh  he  will  never  see 
Are  all  that  Ame  Liska.  63, 

Is  apt  to  get  by  way  of  elegy. 

No  Lyeidas,  poor  IJska  came  to  die 
Without  a  bard  at  hand  to  versify — 

Only  this  glib,  inglorious  Milton  (I) 

To  note  in  standard  prose  his  standard  fate; 

And  all  that  I  can  do  to  venerate 

Liska,  is  check  to  get  the  address  straight. 

— Dan  Sullivan 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

— The  above  verse  reminds  that  Editor  Earl  J.  Johnson,  United 
Press  International,  pointed  out  in  the  UPI  Reporter  the  im¬ 
portance  and  high  readership  of  obituaries,  often  accorded 
poorest  play  in  the  paper.  The  Cushing  (Okla.)  Daily  Citizen 
informed  him  it  publishes  all  local  obits  on  page  one.  TTie  Fre¬ 
mont  (Ohio)  News-Messenger  followed  that  policy  for  years,  but 
has  moved  death  notices  to  page  two  to  permit  better  page  one 
makeup.  Wherever  they  are  placed,  editors  dare  not  forget 
there  is  plenty  of  life  in  death,  i.e.  lively  interest  in  obituaries. . . . 
Editor-Publisher  Carey  Williams,  Greensboro  (Ga.)  Herald- 
Journal,  who  now  adds  up  33  years  of  service  on  state  and  local 
educational  boards,  declined  to  serve  longer  after  five  yean 
on  the  Greene  County  Board  of  Education.  .  .  .  Editor  A1  Romm. 
Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times  Herald  Record,  mimeographs  “Hits 
and  Misses”  occasionally  for  his  23-member  editorial  staff.  .  •  • 
Gov.  Michael  V.  DiSalle  of  Ohio  said  he  may  offer  a  prize  to 
the  state  department  that  does  the  best  job  of  boiling  down  new 
releases,  after  Editor  D,  K.  Woodman,  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News-, 
Journal,  complained  about  a  68-page  report.  .  .  .  Garden  loven 
are  getting  together  through  the  Garden  Gate,  internationally 


A  fninimum  service  of  sii 
stories,  mailed  to  you  each 
week.  Not  just  a  statement 
ot  news  and  news  releases — 
but  an  interpretation  of  the 
news  and  what  it  means  to 
your  readers! 


Also,  the  service  will  include 
special  series  by  prize-winning 
writers  of  The  Montreal  Star 
covering  world  news  events, 
medical  achievements,  avia¬ 
tion  progress  and  research. 


WIRE— PHONE 
WRITE  TODAY! 


FEATURE 

SERVICE 

LTD. 


MONTREAL 


VICTOR  2-3449 


261  ST,  JAMES  ST,  WEST 


quick  color  changes  are  easy  to  make,  no  longer 
messy,  with  these  Hoe  Colormatic*  ink  containers.  Each  container 
holds  enough  ink  for  at  least  40,000  standard  size  pages  of  aver¬ 
age  color  content.  Ouick-snap  couplings  make  changing  or  removal 
rapid,  simple,  and  foolproof.  Color  change  is  handled  by  merely 
sliding  in  a  container  of  solvent,  flushing  out  lines,  and  then  re¬ 
placing  with  desired  new  color  ink  in  another  container. 

•Trademark  _ 


circulated  flower  newspaper  started  last  March  by  Publislw 
Fritz  L.  Wettengel,  Hinton  (Okla.)  Record. 
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in  HUDSON  COUNTY,  N.  J. 

New  Car  Sales  in 
Hudson  County  Are 


JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 
Htpr*i*mU4  br  MOLONCr.  UMAM  6  SCHMITT,  lac 
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editorial 


Discount  Plans 

The  introiluction  of  discounts  to  newspaper  advertising  rate  cards 
for  national  advertisers  came  largely  in  response  to  demands  from 
some  of  those  advertisers  and  has  had  promise  of  l>eing  a  boon  to 
newspapers.  In  the  last  few  months,  however,  the  discount  idea  has 
grown  “like  Topsy”  and  may  become  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help 
to  the  sale  of  newspajjer  atlvertising  unless  some  uniformity  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

E&P  has  quoted  several  prominent  agenev’  space  buyers  on  this 
subject  in  recent  weeks  but  an  interview  in  this  issue  with  George  S. 
Burrows,  media  director  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  {xiints 
up  the  agency  viewpoint.  In  a  memo  to  his  own  staff,  Mr.  Burrows 
called  the  discount  picture  a  “complex  situation.”  He  told  E&P  a 
quick  review  disclosed  12  different  discount  plans  including  CID  and 
at  least  21  different  contract  requirements. 

Instead  of  making  newspaper  advertising  easier  to  buy,  as  many 
newspaper  admen  hoped,  the  multiplicity  of  discount  plans  might 
make  it  more  difficult.  Some  adherents  of  a  “flat  rate”  are  betting 
privately  that  all  newspapers  will  be  back  to  that  policy  in  five  years. 

Uniformity  is  a  difficult  thing  to  achieve.  But  no  one,  not  even 
agency  people,  believes  there  should  be  or  could  be  one  simple  plan 
for  all.  The  best  that  could  be  hojjed  for  would  be  four  or  five 
workable  discount  plans  instead  of  more  than  a  dozen. 

The  American  ^Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives  has  taken 
a  long  step  in  this  direction.  Its  Rate  Committee  has  presented  four 
discount  plans — reported  in  detail  in  E&P  last  week.  We  recommend 
them  to  newspapers  with  discounts  or  interested  in  discounts  as  a  way 
to  bring  some  order  out  of  what  is  becoming  an  increasingly  complex 
rate  picture. 


Voting  Fraud 

^  I^HREE  University  of  Chicago  professors  complain  that  the  Repub- 
-*•  lican  charges  of  voting  fraud  in  that  city  following  the  last  election 
were  “baseless  and  unsubstantiated”  and  therefore  the  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  never  should  have  reported  the  charges. 

The  professors  state  they  are  more  concerned  with  “the  adverse 
image  of  Chicago”  that  has  been  created  rather  than  defending  the 
Democrats  or  attacking  the  Republicans.  They  say  they  have  not 
“attempted  to  make  an  independent  examination  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  fraud  in  the  1960  Chicago  election”  and  yet  they  conclude 
the  charges  were  “baseless  and  unsubstantiated”  and  they  criticize  the 
newspapers  for  reporting  them. 

Apparently  there  was  enough  surface  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
charge  at  the  beginning  and  to  warrant  an  investigation.  The  pro¬ 
fessors  acknowledge  that  6,342  votes  were  changed  in  one  recount,  but 
they  attribute  it  to  human  error.  In  another  precinct  it  was  found 
that  former  tenants  of  houses  that  had  been  demolished  had  been 
permitted  to  return  to  vote.  .Again  this  was  believed  to  be  the  result 
of  human  error. 

The  point  is  diat  if  the  Chicago  newspapers  had  not  reported  the 
developments  none  of  these  discrepancies  would  have  been  found, 
fraudulent  or  not,  and  there  would  not  now  be  a  move  for  reform  in 
voting  procedures.  Can  you  have  reform  if  nothing  was  wrong  in  the 
first  place? 


One  man  etteemeth  one  day  ahott 
another:  another  esteemeth  erery  day 
alike.  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind.— Romans,  XIV;  5. 
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Circulation  . 
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Newspaper  Law  . 

Personal  Mention  . 

Photography . 

Promotion . 

Ray  Erwin's  Column  .  .  . 

Shop  Talk . 

Syndicates  . 

Washington  Nows  Frontier 
Weekly  Editor  . 


REPORTER’S  VIEW 

While  President  Kennedy  may  well  have 
the  prerogative  to  release  news  when  and 
how  he  pleases,  it  behooves  every  reporter 
who  ever  really  struggled  to  get  a  story 
to  recognize  that  live  televised  press  con¬ 
ferences  are  destroying  the  very  heart  of 
real  journalism — the  newspaper  interview. 

As  it  is,  practically  everything  we  have 
to  scratch  for  is  handed  to  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  on  a  silver  platter.  Why  should  we 
dig  our  professional  graves  any  deeper? 
We  do  exactly  that  when  we  passively  sit 
by  while  the  New  Frontier  makes  capital 
via  the  TV  camera  of  newspaper  reporters’ 
questions. 

William  B.  Treml 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News 


will  be  the  censorship  of  all  other  mass 
communication  media. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  law  cannot 
deal  adequately  with  obscenity  and  pornog¬ 
raphy,  but  for  a  Committee  of  Censors  to 
set  themselves  up  as  judges  as  to  what  is 
acceptable  for  public  viewing,  and  what 
is  not,  is  a  dangerous  thing  indeed. 

The  problem  of  obscene  or  objectionable 
films  should  be  handled  by  the  criminal 
prosecution  of  exhibitors  rather  than  prior 
censorship  by  a  local  committee. 

When  Judge  Woolsey  made  his  momen¬ 
tous  decision  regarding  James  Joyce’s 
ULYSSES  back  in  1933,  and  judg^  it 
not  pornographic  in  intent,  our  country 
made  a  great  step  toward  freedom  in  the 
arts.  This  freedom  should  be  cherished 
and  preserved. 

My  suggestion  would  be  to  revise  the 
First  Amendment  as  follows: 

“Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press, 
or  of  television,  or  of  radio,  or  of  films  or 
of  any  medium  of  communication,  now 
known  or  unknown,  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  peti¬ 
tion  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances.” 

This  would  cover  all  existing  media  of 
communication  and  any  that  may  occur 
in  the  future. 

Jerry  Wald 

Hollywood,  Calif. 


POURADE’S  CASE 

I  don’t  like  the  way  you  handled  Mr. 
Pourade’s  criticism  of  AP  and  UPI  wire 
copy  covering  the  campaigns.  He  was,  it 
seems,  entitled  to  present  his  case  up  near 
the  general  lead.  The  defense  then  could 
properly  present  its  side  of  the  matter. 

Instead,  the  replies  came  first  and 
tended  to  discredit  Mr.  Pourade’s  case 
before  the  reader,  if  he  got  that  far,  came 
to  it. 

Dan  L.  Beebe 

Oroville  (Calif.)  Mercury-Register 


WIRED  FOR  SOUND! 

Talburt,  New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 


PHOTOGRAPHY  TIP 

Minneapolis  Star  photographer  Jack 
Gillis  needn’t  have  gone  to  all  that  bother 
in  getting  a  “ghost  town”  picture,  as  re¬ 
late  in  the  Jan.  28  Ei&P  (Page  52). 

Instead  of  getting  the  police  to  herd 
everybody  out  of  sight,  with  resulting  dif¬ 
ficulties  as  outlined  in  the  cutline,  he 
simply  had  to  set  his  camera  on  a  tripod, 
cram  her  down  as  tight  and  as  fast  as  she 
would  go  (1,000th  at  f.32  would  do  the 
trick)  and  take  a  series  of  maybe  10  or 
15  exposures. 

The  only  thing  he  would  have  to  have 
the  police  get  rid  of  would  be  parked  cars 
—  a  far  simpler  task  than  shooing  pesky, 
peeping  people  —  since  this  series  of 
short  exposures  would  leave  only  station¬ 
ary  objects  on  the  negative.  Moving  things, 
cars,  people,  dogs,  etc.,  would  not  show 
up  since  their  individual  exposures  would 
not  be  long  enough. 

This  trick,  of  course,  can  only  be  done 
in  daylight,  since  car  lights  at  night  would 
be  bright  enough  to  ruin  the  ghost  city 
effect. 

Bill  Reynard 
Ashtabula  (0.)  Star-Beacon 


GREAT  MOMENTS  OF  MYTHOLOGY: 
VULCAN  FORGING  THE  THUNDERBOLT 
Haynie,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 


Short  Takes 


President  Kennedy  is  an  educated  and 
thoughtful  man — so  is  his  wife. — Water- 
ville  (Me.)  Morning  Sentinel. 


Kennedy,  Wives  Meet  Two  Fliers. 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent. 


Four  men  and  a  handful  of  spectators 
were  on  hand  to  greet  the  former  Presi¬ 
dent. — Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Times. 


ON  CENSORSHIP 

I  was  delighted  to  read  your  editorial 
regarding  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
about  prior  censorship  of  motion  pictures. 
This  is  a  problem  which  naturally  con¬ 
cerns  me  very  much  as  a  producer  of 
films,  and  one  which,  in  its  larger  implica¬ 
tions,  should  be  of  the  utmost  concern  to 
every  citizen,  because  as  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  warned,  in  his  dissenting  de¬ 
cision:  if  films  are  censored  the  next  step 


Kennedy  took  the  oak  of  office  at  35th 
President  of  the  United  States. — Editor 
&  Publisher. 


His  idea  was  to  encourage  either  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  or  local  communists  to 
provide  power  generating  sources  in 
partnership  with  the  federal  government. 
—  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 


Do  you  ever  have  to  meet  dreadlines? 


Simra 

INDEX 


Deadlines  can  become  dreadlines  when  your  search  for  background  data 
is  getting  you  nowhere. 

You  can’t  call  it  quits— but  you  can  call  on  The  New  York  Times  Index 
for  facts  that  are  missing.  It  will  tell  you  what  happened,  when  it  happened, 
and  who  was  involved. 

In  the  twice-a-month  issues  and  in  the  Cumulative  Annual  Volume,  The 
Index  gives  you  a  streamlined  history  of  developments  in  all  areas  of  activ¬ 
ity.  Under  thousands  of  alphabetically  arranged  headings,  events  are  re¬ 
corded  in  chronological  order— then  summarized  so  fully  and  so  accurately 
that  your  search  for  facts  is  often  ended  then  and  there. 

When  more  details  are  needed,  you  keep  right  on  using  The  Index.  It 
shows  how  to  quickly  find  the  information  in  your  file  of  The  New  York 
Times.  And  because  each  news  reference  in  The  Index  is  dated,  you  can  use 
it  in  locating  items  in  your  own  newspaper,  and  in  other  publications  you 
keep  on  file. 

If  your  staff  has  not  been  enjoying  these  advantages  of  The  New  York 
Times  Index,  why  not  have  your  subscription  entered  right  away  ?  The  rates 
are  low :  $50  a  year  for  the  twice-a-month  issues  alone,  and  $85  a  year  for 
the  complete  service  that  includes  the  Cumulative  Annual  Volume.  The  1960 
edition  is  now  in  preparation,  for  publication  around  June  1. 

In  accepting  either  offer,  you’ll  be  taking  a  big  step  toward  faster,  easier 
news  research.  Send  your  order  in  today. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  INDEX  229  West  iSrd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York 
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ITU’s  ‘Closed  Shop’  Demand 
Reaches  Supreme  Court  Test 

Briefs  Filed  in  Companion  Cases 
Preparatory  to  Argument  in  Week 


Washington 

Nearly  14  years  after  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law  became  effec¬ 
tive,  the  question  of  the  legality 
of  “closed  shop”  demands  of  the 
International  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  in  bargaining  with  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  has  reached  the 
Supreme  Court  for  adjudica¬ 
tion. 

Solicitor  General  Archibald 
Cox  is  asking  the  court  to  rule, 
as  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  done,  that  acceptance 
by  employers  of  the  union’s 
General  Laws  and  a  clause  vest¬ 
ing  exclusive  hiring  authority  in 
a  foreman  who  is  a  member  of 
the  union  establishes  a  closed 
shop  which  is  in  violation  of  the 
statute. 

If  the  court  confirms  this 
view,  Mr.  Cox  argues  in  a  brief 
filed  preliminary  to  argument 
next  week,  then  it  will  follow 
that  the  ITU  has  not  bargained 
in  good  faith  and  has  violated 
the  law  by  striking  to  compel 
publishers  to  agree  to  the  illegal 
clauses. 

Mailern  tiaite  Included 

The  specific  case  in  which  an 
appeal  is  being  heard  is  that 
involving  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette  and  the 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette  which 
dates  back  to  1955  in  refusal  to 
negotiate  contracts  containing 
the  challenged  clauses. 

Because  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  intermediary  courts, 
the  Supreme  Court  is  entertain¬ 
ing  a  companion  appeal  in  the 
case  of  the  New  York  Daily 
^ews  and  the  Mailers’  Union  of 
the  ITU. 

Basically,  the  two  cases  pre¬ 
sent  the  .same  issues,  but  the 
New  York  appeal  deals  with  a 
situation  where  a  contract  was 
signed  and  discriminating  hir¬ 
ing  was  charged. 

The  union  takes  the  position 
that  its  agents  have  acted  law¬ 
fully  in  insisting  upon  inclusion 
of  the  General  Laws  clause 
which  states  that  the  laws  of 
ITU  “not  in  conflict  with  fed¬ 


eral  or  state  law”  shall  govern 
relations  between  the  parties  on 
those  subjects  concerning  which 
no  provision  is  made  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Some  lower  courts  have  held 
that  this  amounts  to  a  “saving 
clause.”  The  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  has  directed  the 
union  to  specify  the  laws  which 
are  not  operative  under  the  con¬ 
tract  and  in  reply  to  this  the 
union  says  the  Board  exceeds 
its  authority  in  entering  nego¬ 
tiations  to  the  extent  of  dotting 
the  i’s  and  crossing  the  t’s. 

The  Government’s  brief  goes 
into  the  question  whether  the 
ITU  itself  can  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble  with  the  local  union  for  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices,  if  any  are 
found.  In  this  connection  the 
record  is  cited  to  show  that  an 
ITU  vicepresident,  Charles  M. 
Lyon,  participated  in  negotia¬ 
tions  at  Worcester  and  Haver¬ 
hill  and  then  called  the  men  out 
on  strike,  after  declining  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  key  clauses  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  strikes  began  in  No¬ 
vember,  1957,  but  the  papers 
continued  to  publish. 

Historic  Condition 

“The  ITU,”  the  Government’s 
brief  for  the  NLRB  states,  “has 
historically  maintained  closed 
shop  conditions  in  the  printing 
industry  by  means  of  contracts 
incorporating  its  General  Laws 
which  restricted  employment  to 
union  members  and  vested  ex¬ 
clusive  hiring  authority  in  fore¬ 
men  required  to  be  union  mem¬ 
bers. 

“Even  after  the  1947  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act  outlawed  the 
closed  shop,  the  ITU  sought  to 
continue  it.  Against  this  back¬ 
ground,  the  contracting  parties 
could  reasonably  foresee  that, 
if  they  incorporated  the  General 
Laws  and  merely  added  the 
proviso  ‘not  in  conflict  with  law,’ 
the  employees  would  not  under¬ 
take  to  decide  for  themselves 
which  of  the  Laws  were  ex¬ 
cluded  as  illegal  but  instead 


would  be  more  likely  to  con¬ 
clude  that  all  of  the  Laws  were 
incorporated,  including  those  re¬ 
quiring  union  membership  as  a 
condition  of  employment,  at 
least  until  an  appropriate  tri¬ 
bunal  should  rule  otherwise.” 

The  union,  the  Government 
says,  refused  to  discuss  or  arbi¬ 
trate  even  the  palpably  illegal 
closed  shop  provisions  in  the 
General  Laws  and  insisted  upon 
the  Laws  clause  acceptance  in 
toto  as  proposed.  The  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  parties  understood 
that  closed  shop  provisions 
would  be  excluded  is  contrary  to 
the  understanding  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  brief  argues. 

Question  Not  For  Employees 

To  the  contention  that  the  em¬ 
ployees  would  interpret  the 
clause  as  providing  a  closed 
shop,  the  union’s  brief  by  Ger¬ 
hard  Van  Arkel  says  no  literate 
employee  could  overlook  the 
“saving”  proviso. 

“What  evil  suspicions  the 
Board  must  attribute  to  Ameri¬ 
can  workers  to  find  that  despite 
these  reassurances  these  con¬ 
tract  proposals  would  ‘restrain 
or  coerce’!” 

The  ITU  brief  assails  the 
Board’s  position  that  the  “ordi¬ 
nary  employee”  is  to  be  the 
judge  of  the  legality  of  an 
agreement. 

“Traditionally,”  the  brief 
states,  “this  task  has  rested 
with  the  parties  and  their  legal 
advisers,  administrative  tribu¬ 
nals,  and  the  courts;  not  with 
laymen.  It  is  a  repudiation  of 
the  professional  competence  of 
those  trained  in  the  law  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  they  are  not  better 
able  to  make  these  judgments 
than  whose  who  lack  such  train¬ 
ing.” 

The  “ordinary  employee”  can 
hear  no  testimony,  read  no 
briefs,  render  no  judgment,  Mr. 
Van  Arkel  continues.  They  are, 
in  his  opinion,  non-existent,  yet 
they  can  be  endowed  with  any 
qualities  the  Board  may  think 
appropriate,  such  as  the  in¬ 
ability  to  understanding  the 
plain  meaning  of  clear  language 
and  a  morbid  suspicion  border¬ 
ing  on  paranoia. 

“Even  Franz  Kafka  has  never 
postulated  so  surrealist  a  juris- 
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prudence:  that  the  conduct  of 
the  citizen  is  to  be  judged  by  a 
non-existent,  unreachable  tribu¬ 
nal,”  his  brief  concludes  on  this 
point. 

No  Finding  of  Illegality 

The  ITU  emphasizes  that  the 
Board  has  never  alleged  or 
found  that  any  General  Law  has 
ever  been  illegally  applied  al¬ 
though  the  agreement  in  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  in  use  since  1948. 

Asserting  that  the  foreman 
clause,  coupled  with  the  General 
Laws  clause  was  tantamount  to 
closed  shop  provisions,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  brief  views  the  fore¬ 
man  as  the  key  to  maintaining 
that  system  of  employment  in 
favor  of  union  members.  Also, 
it  is  argued,  it  puts  any  em¬ 
ployee  in  a  position  of  joining 
the  union  if  he  ever  hopes  to  be 
considered  for  advancement  to 
the  job  of  foreman. 

Elisha  Hanson,  W’ashington 
attorney,  has  filed  a  brief  for 
the  Worcester  Telegram  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  as  amicus  curiae  in 
support  of  the  Board’s  finding 
against  the  union.  This  reviews 
the  case  in  which  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  first  attacked  the  validity 
of  the  ITU’s  bargaining  policies, 
resulting  in  a  judgment  by  the 
Seventh  Circuit  Court  that  the 
union  had  no  intention  of  dis¬ 
continuing  its  insistence  upon 
closed  shop  conditions. 

The  union’s  bylaws,  Mr.  Han¬ 
son  pointed  out,  arrogate  to  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  ITU 
the  authority  to  decide  contro¬ 
versies  and  differences  between 
employers  and  subordinate  un¬ 
ions.  Thus,  he  said,  if  an  em¬ 
ployer  raised  a  question  as  to 
the  illegality  of  any  particular 
General  Laws,  the  ITU  Council 
would  make  a  unilateral  deter¬ 
mination  of  that  question. 

In  a  separate  brief  for  New 
York  Mailers’  Union  No.  6,  Mr. 
Van  Arkel  declares  that  the 
General  Laws  clause  was  not 
directly  attacked  in  the  1947-48 
litigation  and  it  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  this  clause  can 
be  lawfully  applied. 

Brown-Olds  Remedy 

Under  review  by  the  highest 
court  in  the  New  York  case  will 
be  the  whole  question  of  the 
Board’s  imposition  of  the  so- 
called  Brown-Olds  remedy  re¬ 
quiring  the  News  Syndicate  Co., 
Inc.  and  the  Mailers’  Union  to 
refund  dues  and  other  payments 
to  union  members  for  the  period 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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IN  PORTLAND: 


Daily  Tabloid  Bows; 
Union  ‘Bunk’  Assailed 


men  were  thugs  and  gunmen  is  the  News  in  objecting,  although 
a  slanderous  untruth.  The  facts  it  is  the  union’s  members  who 
are  that  the  only  acts  of  violence  will  obtain  the  windfall, 
were  perpetrated  by  or  on  behalf  “A  number  of  problems  would 
of  the  strikers:  be  solved,”  the  brief  says,  “if 


Portland,  Ore. 

The  first  daily  issue  of  the 
Portland  Reporter  appeared  here 
on  Saturday,  Feb.  11 — just  a 
year  to  the  day  from  the  time 
when  the  first  eight-page  edition 
of  the  weekly  Reporter  was 
produced  by  workers  on  strike 
against  the  Oregon  Journal  and 
Oregonian. 

First  issue  was  a  48-page 
tabloid  that  carried  26  columns 
of  display  advertising  and  43 
columns  of  classified. 

The  Reporter  is  staffed  by 
about  250  of  the  700-plus  union 
workers  who  quit  work  for  the 
Journal  and  the  Oregonian  in 
Nov^ember,  1959,  in  response  to 
a  stereotyper  union  strike  call. 
The  Journal  and  Oregonian,  by 
combining  forces  at  first  for  a 
five-month  period  for  joint  edi¬ 
tions  and  in  separate  plants 
since  last  April,  continued  regfu- 
lar  publication  and  have  since 
rebuilt  mechanical  and  news 
staffs. 

On  Its  Own  Feet 

In  its  opening  editorial,  the 
Reporter  noted  the  strife  out  of 
which  the  newspaper  developed 
and  the  support  of  many  unions 
during  the  past  year,  but  indi¬ 
cated  that  from  this  point  on  it 
is  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  as  a 
commercial  enterprise.  The 
paper  declared,  “Yet  those  ties 
are  irrevocably  severed,  for  now 
the  Portland  Daily  Reporter 
stands  or  falls  alone,  grows  or 
dissolves  solely  on  its  ability  to 
function  well  .  .  .  according 
to  painstaking  drawn  budgets, 
estimated  revenues  and  manage¬ 
rial  and  editorial  acumen.” 

Associated  Press  news  and 
Wirephoto  service  is  being  used. 
Its  first  daily  edition  announced 
addition  of  New  York  Post 
features  as  a  regular  portion  of 
its  editorial-feature  section. 
Seven  comic  strips,  including 
Miss  Peach,  Thom  McBride, 
B.  C.,  King  Aroo,  Johnny 
Hazard,  Henry  and  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy — several  of  which  form¬ 
erly  appeared  in  Portland’s  other 
papers — are  being  used,  plus 
Bill  Mauldin’s  cartoons  and  the 
panel  Seventeen. 

The  Reporter  announced  it 
was  starting  publication  with  a 
paid  circulation  of  60,000  and 
said  in  its  first  issue  that  “The 
rate  of  new  subscriptions  built 
rapidly  this  week  to  more  than 
1,000  a  day.” 

Michael  F.  Frey,  publisher  of 
the  Oregonian,  branded  as  “pure 


bunk”  some  of  the  testimony 
given  at  a  Maryland  legislative 
hearing  by  a  spokesman  for 
Columbia  Typographical  Union 
No.  101,  ITU,  of  Washington. 

Ernest  L.  Hines,  the  union 
official,  spoke  in  favor  of  a  bill 
which  is  designed  to  prohibit  the 
employment  of  professional 
strikebreakers  in  Maryland.  The 
bill  is  similar  to  one  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  printing  craft  unions. 

Mr.  Hines  used  the  Portland 
situation  to  point  up  his 
remarks.  He  told  the  committee 
the  publishers  had  imported 
strikebreakers  who  carried  an 
assortment  of  weapons. 

Mr.  Frey  wired  his  comment 
to  the  committee,  as  follows: 

“Statements  made  before  your 
committee  by  a  representative 
of  a  typographical  union  that 
this  newspaper  had  hired  profes¬ 
sional  strikebreakers  many  of 
whom  came  to  Portland  toting 
shotguns,  knives  and  rifles  ‘on 
the  pretext  that  hunting  was 
good  in  Oregon’  were  knowingly 
and  calculatedly  false. 

Fads  .4re  Stated 

“The  facts  are  these: 

“Replacements  were  hired  by 
two  Portland  newspapers,  the 
Oregonian  and  the  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal,  subsequent  to  Nov.  10,  1959, 
when  the  stereotypers  union 
went  on  strike  for  objectives 
since  labeled  by  an  examiner  for 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  as  ‘illegal.’  They  were 
followed  by  10  other  unions,  9 
of  them  in  violation  of  con¬ 
tinuing  and  valid  contracts. 

“The  majority  of  these  new 
workmen  were  skilled  printing 
tradesmen  loaned  to  us  by  other 
newspapers  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  trainees.  There  did 
not  then  exist  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  enough  trained  crafts¬ 
men  in  these  fields  to  have  re¬ 
placed  the  men  on  strike,  had 
they  been  available,  which  they 
were  not.  The  choice  open  to 
these  newspapers  was,  therefore, 
whether  we  should  submit  to 
the  clearly  illegal  demands  of 
the  unions,  close  down  and  throw 
many  other  loyal  employees  out 
of  work  while  the  papers  bled 
mortally,  or  attempt  to  operate 
with  such  help  as  was  available. 
We  chose  the  latter  and  have 
received  the  overwhelming  sup¬ 
port  of  the  business  and  reading 
community.  Most  of  our  present 
employees  are  from  this  immedi¬ 
ate  area. 

“Representations  that  these 


“Ten  trucks  d>Tiamited  for  employers,  through  court  de- 
which  Levi  S.  McDonald,  a  crees,  could  be  compelled  to  pay 
member  of  the  stereotypers’  the  dues  and  assessments  of 
negotiating  committee,  was  con-  ITU  members.  .  .  .  Despite  its 
victed  in  two  state  courts  and  obvious  attractions,  and  con- 
sentenced  to  two  consecutive  trary  to  the  immediate  financial 
terms  of  10  years  in  prison.  Five  interest  of  certain  of  our  mem- 
other  members  of  the  unions  bers,  we  feel  compelled  to  re- 
were  implicated  to  a  more  or  ject  this  proposed  fringe  bene- 


less  extent. 


fit  as  utterly  degrading.  It  rests 


“Acid  or  caustic  hurled  into  on  the  false  —  even  insulting  — 
the  Oregonian  building;  em-  premise  that  trade  union  mem- 
ployees  threatened,  pummeled,  bers  are  not  free  citizens,  volun- 


kicked  by  pickets. 


tarily  exercising  their  right  to 


“Production  manager  of  the  associate  for  lawful  purposes, 
Oregonian  (Donald  C.  New-  JiDd  willing  to  bear  the  neces- 
house)  shotgunned  and  seriously  sary  costs,  but  craven  serfs 
wounded  by  a  shell  fired  through  meekly  paying  dues  only  under 
the  basement  window  of  his  asserted  ‘restraint  and  co¬ 
home.  This  has  not  been  con-  ercion’  by  employers  and  union 
nected  officially  with  the  strike  officials.  The  ITU  was  not 
but  residents  of  Portland  gen-  founded  on,  and  has  not  sur- 
erally  associate  it  as  the  only  vived  over  a  century  on,  any 


plausible  explanation. 

“The  canard  of  ‘armed  strike¬ 
breakers’  is  based  on  one  authen- 


such  deformed  judgment.” 

The  ITU  has  continually  and 
specifically  made  clear  to  its 


ticated  instance  of  an  applicant  members  that  they  may  not 
carrying  a  hunting  rifle  into  make  union  membership  a  quali- 
his  hotel  from  his  car.  Although  fication  for  hire,  according  to 
the  F.B.I.  checked  out  this  man  the  brief.  But  it  would  be  fatu- 
and  cleared  him,  we  did  not  hire  to  assert  that  a  purpose 

him  because  of  potential  mis-  has  not  l«en  to  encourage  mem- 
understandings  and  alleged  bership  in  the  ITU.  Thm  ob- 


provocation. 


jective,  the  court  is  reminded. 


“The  claims  made  to  your  proscribed  by  the  Taft- 

committee  regarding  the  Port-  Hartley  Law. 
land  strike  are  pure  bunk.”  • 


Craftsmen  in  Guild 

Chicago 

rrpFTj  Tkownfwntl  Employees  in  the  mechanical 

departments  of  the  Chicago  Do- 
(Continued  from  page  9)  fender  voted  Feb.  14  for  the 

Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  as 
of  alleged  violations  of  the  law.  their  collective  bargaining  agent. 

The  Board’s  order  that  the  The  elation  resulted  m  27  for 
contracting  parties  enumerate  ^he  guild  and  2  for  no  umon. 


which  of  the  General  Laws  are 

lawful  and  which  unlawful  is  in-  Shoveling  Is  Fatal 
valid,  the  union  charges  in  its  ^  Sheldon,  60,  chief 

.  .  •  . ,  „  editorial  writer  of  the  Long 

“This  IS  unconsci^able,  says  Star-Journal,  a  New- 

the  union  brief.  “The  General  newspaper,  died  Feb.  15. 

Laws  represent  the  fruits  of  a  ^ 

century  of  straggle  for  tetter  groveling  snow  near  his  home, 
working  conditions.  The  Board  ®  ^ 

now  proposes  that  employers  are  ^  j  ^  -• 

to  be  given  a  license,  under  the  Guild  Covers  1^0 
compulsions  of  a  decree,  unit-  MoNTREAL 

laterally  to  set  aside  such  of  The  newly  chartered  Montreal 
them  as  they  wish.  Newsoaoer  Guild  has  been 


Montreal 

The  newly  chartered  Montreal 
Newspaper  Guild  has  been 


“If  the  legality  of  a  General  certified  by  the  Quebec  Labor 
Law  is  challenged,  the  ITU  has  Relations  Board  as  bargaining 
the  right  to  be  appraised  of  that  agent  for  126  employees  of 
fact,  to  justify  it,  and  to  judi-  Montreal  Star  delivery 
cial  review  of  an  adverse  find-  department, 
ing.  The  Act  has  not  granted  ’  , 

the  Board  a  power  of  attorney  *  7  #  r" 

to  execute  an  assignment  of  the  to  <  1  OF  l^mlU 


legal  rights  of  the  ITU  to  em¬ 
ployers.” 

Objects  to  ‘Windfall’ 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  Buffalo  Newspaper  Guild 
has  teen  certified  as  bargaining 
agent  for  70  employees  in  the 


On  the  subject  of  refunding  circulation  department  of  the 
dues  as  a  penalty,  Mr.  Van  Courier-Express.  The  count:  53 
Arkel  says  the  union  joins  with  for  the  Guild,  7  for  no  union. 
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Chicago  Profs  Rap  Papers 
For  Election  Fraud  Stories 


Washington  Post 
Executives  Re-Titled 

Washington 


Editors  View  Their  Report 
As  ‘Whitewash’  Operation 


Chicago 

Chica^:o’s  newspapers  were 
subjected  to  criticism  by  three 


inff  our  voting  procedures  is 
substantial  indication  that  our 
campaign  was  well  founded.” 


of  the  information  was  supplied 
by  Earl  Bush,  Mayor  Daley’s 
public  relations  man.  The  pro¬ 
fessors  made  no  effort  to  contact 
or  consult  with  the  newspapers 
as  to  how  they  had  handl^  vote 
fraud  charges  as  a  day-to-day 
news  story. 


Sweeterman 


Wi9gint 


University  of  Chicago  profes¬ 
sors,  whose  study  concluded  that 
Republican  charges  of  wholesale 
election  fraud  in  Chicago  last 
November  were  “baseless  and 
unsubstantiated.” 

“This  study  has  not  attempted 
to  make  an  independent  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  fraud  in  the  1960  Chicago 
election,”  state  the  professors  in 
their  summary.  “That  would  be 
outside  the  competence  of  any¬ 
thing  except  a  large-scale  official 
investigation.  What  we  have 
attempted  to  do  is  examine  the 
evidence  put  forward  by  the 
Republican  party  and  the 
Chicago  newspapers  to  support 
the  charges  of  fraud  which  they 
made.” 

The  study  was  conducted  by 
Prof.  Herman  Finer  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  political 
science  department  and  two 
colleagues  —  Herman  C.  Prit¬ 
chett,  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Jerome  G.  Kerwin, 
who  retired  last  December  after 
37  years  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty. 

Editors  .See  ‘Whitewash’ 

Editors  of  Chicagfo  dailies 
were  inclined  to  look  upon  the 
vote  fraud  report  as  a  “white¬ 
wash”  for  the  Democratic 
organization.  Editors  were  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  professors’  objectivity 
in  preparing  their  report. 

Milbum  P.  Akers,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  editor,  whose  earlier 
comments  were  included  in  the 
professors’  report,  told  E&P: 

“We  long  ago  were  taught  to 
accept  grades  given  by  us  pro¬ 
fessors  without  comment.” 

Basil  L.  Walters,  Chicago 
Daily  News  editor,  pointed  out 
the  News’  campaign  had  as  its 
target;  “One  Vote,  Honestly 
Counted”  for  every  citizen. 

“It  still  remains  our  target  as 
the  citizens  debate  election  re¬ 
forms,”  said  Mr.  Walters.  “My 
only  regret  is  that  the  profes¬ 
sors  seem  to  have  ignored  the 
real  issue.  The  agreement  that 
now  exists  among  all  parties 
concerned  on  the  necessity  for 
tightening  up  our  balloting 
processes  and  otherwise  reform- 

BDITOR  8C  publisher 


‘Three  Blind  Mice’ 

W.  D.  Maxwell,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  editor,  referred  to  the 
Tribune’s  editorial  on  the  pro¬ 
fessors’  report.  It  said  in  part: 

“With  that  fine  objectivity  and 
scrupulous  regard  for  research 
techniques  familiar  to  all  sprites 
in  the  academic  grove,  they 
conducted  no  investigation  of 
registration,  balloting,  or  tally¬ 
ing.  They  did  not  question  or 
seek  the  opinion  of  any  Repub¬ 
licans.  They  did  not  interview 
any  of  the  attorneys  concerned 
in  the  exploratory  recount.  They 
talked  to  no  candidate  who  felt 
he  had  been  counted  out.  They 
did  consult  the  mayor’s  press 
agent.  .  .  . 

“With  restrained  pride,  the 
three  blind  mice  of  the  Midway 
mention  that  the  University  of 
Chicago  bears  no  responsibility 
for  the  study,  and  no  university 
funds  were  used  in  making  it. 
We  should  hope  no.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  organization,  of  which  the 
mayor  is  the  head,  should  have 
underwritten  the  job.” 

‘Error  or  Fraud?’ 

“Three  professors  who  have 
reported  on  Chicago  vote  fraud 
charges  are  guilty  of  precisely 
the  faults  they  attribute  to  the 
newspapers,”  said  Lloyd  Wendt, 
editor  of  Chicago’s  American. 
“They  admit  in  a  recount  to 
date,  Benjamin  Adamowski  has 
gained  6,342  votes,  a  discrepancy 
they  attribute  to  ‘human  error.’ 

“Whether  the  votes  were 
switched  in  error,  or  fraudul¬ 
ently,  it  is  certain  that  6,342 
persons  lost  their  votes,  or 
worse,  had  them  changed.  Cer¬ 
tain  Chicago  areas  have  been 
notorious  for  vote  frauds  for 
generations.  When  votes  in  such 
areas  disappear,  I  think  that  an 
accusation  of  fraud  is  justified. 
When  the  recounts  are  finished, 
both  the  professors  and  the 
newspapers  may  be  better  able 
to  fix  the  blame  and  to  name  it: 
‘error  or  fraud’.” 

Chicago  newspapers,  in  re¬ 
porting  the  findings  of  the  three 
professors,  pointed  out  that  some 
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CJiarges  Without  Evidence 

In  criticizing  the  fraud 
charges  made  by  Republican 
leaders  in  Chicago,  the  profes¬ 
sors  cited  a  statement  made  by 
Milburn  P.  Akers,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  editor,  in  his  column.  “We 
agree  with  the  judgment  of 
Milbum  P.  Akers,  writing  in 
the  Sun-Times,  when  he  said: 
‘Republicans  had  a  right,  legally 
and  morally,  to  contest  the 
results.  But  it  is  questionable 
whether  they  had  a  right  to 
make  sweeping  charges  of  fraud 
without  the  evidence  to  back 
them  up.’” 

The  professors  note  in  their 
introductory  statement  that  they 
are  all  Democrats  and  that  the 
study  was  launched  after  Prof. 
Finer  “phoned  Mayor  Daley  and 
stated  that  he  and  some  of  his 
colleagues  were  very  disturbed 
about  the  impression  that  these 
(post-election)  stories  were 
giving  the  nation,  and  indeed 
the  world,  about  the  civic  repu¬ 
tation  of  Chicago. 

Proposed  by  Daley 

“Mayor  Daley  suggested  that 
Mr.  Finer  and  his  colleagues 
might  consider  attempting  to 
counteract  these  impressions  by 
making  a  report  which  would 
compare  the  charges  of  the  de¬ 
feated  candidates  and  the  stories 
in  the  newspapers  with  the 
actual  facts  established  con¬ 
cerning  the  election  .  .  . 

“In  releasing  this  report,  the 
purpose  of  the  authors  is  not  to 
defend  the  Democratic  Party  or 
to  attack  the  Republican  Party, 
but  rather  to  make  a  sober  and 
responsible  evaluation  of  the 
charges  which  have  created  such 
an  adverse  image  of  Chicago.” 

The  professors  note  that  refer¬ 
ences  continue  to  appear  in  the 
national  press,  three  months 
after  the  election,  referring  to 
the  Chicago  “vote  frauds”  as 
though  they  had  been  fully 
established. 

Critical  of  Papers 

Chicago’s  four  major  dailies 
are  accused  of  reporting  indis- 
crimimate  and  irresponsible 
{Continued  on  page  61) 


New  titles  were  given  to 
executives  of  the  Washington 
Post  this  week.  They  are: 

J.  R.  Wiggins,  executive  editor 
— now  editor. 

John  W.  Sweeterman,  general 
manager — now  publisher. 

Mr.  Wiggrins  and  Mr.  Sweeter¬ 
man  were  made  executive  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Washington 
Post  Company,  as  was  John  S. 
Hayes,  who  also  continues  as 
president  of  the  Broadcast 
Division.  Philip  L.  Graham  is 
president  of  the  Post  Company. 

Raoul  Blumberg,  assistant 
general  manager,  was  named 
assistant  to  the  publisher.  James 
McC.  Truitt,  who  has  been 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  is  now 
assistant  to  the  president. 

• 

Sunday  Telegraph 
Off  to  Good  Start 

London 

Demand  for  the  new  Sunday 
Telegraph,  first  national  news¬ 
paper  to  be  established  in  40 
years,  exceeded  all  expectations. 
Management  reported  an  initial 
print  order  of  1,250,000  copies. 

The  paper  is  designed  to  “fill 
the  gap”  between  the  two  serious 
and  voluminous  newspapers 
whose  emphasis  is  on  magazine 
features  and  others  which  tend 
toward  triviality  and  sensation¬ 
alism.  The  first  issue  of  the 
Sunday  Telegraph,  which  has  a 
format  similar  to  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  ran  to  28  pages  with 
106  columns  of  advertising. 

• 

Book  Reviews  Rank 
High  in  Book  Sales 

Forty-three  percent  of  people 
buying  a  new  book  are  infiuenced 
in  their  purchase  by  book  re¬ 
views,  according  to  results  of 
a  survey  released  this  week  by 
New  Yoric  &  Pennsylvania  Com¬ 
pany,  manufacturer  of  fine  book 
papers. 

The  survey,  based  on  1514  re¬ 
plies,  is  part  of  the  company’s 
continuing  campaign  to  stimu¬ 
late  increased  book  sales,  and 
also  revealed  that  53.6%  of  the 
resx)ondents  said  their  initial  in¬ 
terest  in  a  new  book  was  stimu¬ 
lated  by  book  reviews. 
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Newspaper  Sparked 
Price-Rigging  Story 

By  Margaret  Ra^8<laie 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  if^nerator  contract  to  a  Swiss 
A  two-year  news  and  editorial  company  which  had  underbid 
campaiffn  by  the  KnoxvilU'  A-C  by  40  percent.  A-C  accused 
News-Sentinel  helped  to  break  TVA  of  exporting  jobs  and  U.  S. 
up  price-rigginp  practices  in  the  dollars.  Mr.  Smith’s  piece  said 
electric  equipment  manufac-  probably  A-C  had  nobody  to 
turing  business.  lilame  but  itself,  and  that  trade 

The  climax  came  this  month  was  a  two-way  street.  A-C  in  its 
when  Federal  Judpe  J.  Cullen  annual  report  to  stockholders 
Ganey  in  Philadelphia  imposed  the  previous  year  had  boasted 
fines  totaling  nearly  $2  million  of  a  record  high  in  foreign 
on  a  number  of  corporations,  business  to  80  countries,  in- 
ordered  seven  executives  to  jail  eluding  Switzerland, 
for  30  days  each,  and  placed  23  A  few  months  later,  TVA,  at 
others  on  five  years’  probation,  the  News-Sentinel’s  request, 

- - opened  purchasing  records  to 

Mr.  Granger.  There  followed  a 
series  on  identical  bids,  often 
down  to  the  penny.  From  TVA 
reports  the  News-Sentinel  went 
to  purchasing  records  of  the 
municipally-owned  retail  power 
agencies  in  Knoxville  and  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  which  revealed  similar 
rigged-bid  experiences. 

In  Washington,  Mr.  Britten 
Granger  Britten  came  up  with  an  old  Federal 

A  competitive  climate  is  found,  Comniission  case  in  which 

perhaps  for  the  first  time,  in  f.  Court  had  enjoined 

T  •*  •  the  cement  industry  from 

that  business.  In  its  campaign,  ,  , .  , ,  .  , 

the  News-Sentinel,  a  Scripps-  i 

Howard  newspaper,  had  co-  nothing  had  developed  out  of 

operation  from  the  Tennessee  to  improve  the 


Ads  Prepared 
To  Enter  Fight 
Against  Slump 


Advertising  starts  firing  a 
barrage  March  6  against  the 
business  slump. 

Copy  in  a  project  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council,  Inc.,  will  be 
HELPMATE  —  Kathaleen  Hemp-  for  fhg  first  time  in 

prr.d'"’b, z  washi„«o„  M^ch 

husband.  Smith  Hempstone,  a  he  available  to  all  media  there- 
member  of  Chicago  Daily  News  itfter. 

Foreign  Service.  He  has  spent  the  Prepared  by  McCann-Erick- 
last  four  years  making  a  political  son,  the  platform  is  that  the 


Foreign  Service.  He  has  spent  the  Prepared  by  McCann-Erick- 
last  four  years  making  a  political  son,  the  platform  is  that  the 
survey  of  Africa  on  a  grant  from  basic  economy  of  the  nation  is 
the  Institute  of  Current  World  sound  and  the  future  bright. 
Affairs.  The  Hempstones  covered  Headlines  call  for  “Confidence 


70,000  miles  of  African  terrain, 


Growing  America.” 


jdsiting  38  nations  and  territories.  ^  j 

He  has  lust  written  a  book,  to  be  ^  »  „ 

out  in  July,  entitled,  "The  New  ‘entitled  “Promise  of  America.” 

Africa."  Newspaper  ads  range  from 

■  '■  full  pages  down  to  42  and  100- 

threat  in  foreign  purchases  by  fine  drop-ins. 

"^VA.  Bozell  &  Jacobs  is  handling 

In  August  1959  the  Kefauver  pR.  Donald  D.  Hoover,  is  in 
Committee  went  into  action  with  charge, 
hearings  in  Knoxville.  It  un¬ 
covered  the  same  set  of  facts  on  Optimistic  .4pproacb 

price-rigging  as  had  been  pub-  K..trb,.m.  vicenresident 


price-rigging  as  nau  ^n  puo-  Ketchum,  vicepresident 

hshed  in  the  News-Sentinel,  plus  ^cC-E,  who  prepared  this 
more  details.  TVA  witnesses  said  campaign  and  a  .similar  at- 

that  agency  was  “at  the  mercy’’  j^^^^inst  the  1958  recession, 

of  the  big  power  equipment  declared  the  copy  does  not 
makers;  that  it  often  let  con-  ..fiiink-olf  what  is  wrong.’’ 
tracts  by  tossing  a  coin,  liecause  ..5^^  aggregate  the  opti- 
all  bids  were  identical.  mistic  factors,’’  he  said.  “In  ef- 

Simultaneously  with  the  hear-  say  is  ‘why  look 


Valley  Authority  (the  original  ^  authorized  a  Gru 

and  the  biggest  victim  of  price-  Kefauver  Picks  It  Up  Philadelphia.  . 

rigging) ,  the  public  power  agen-  editorial  urged  “ 

cies  in  the  cities  of  Knoxville  About  the  same  time.  Senator  it  takes  to  obtai 
and  Chattanooga,  and  the  Sen-  Kefauver  inserted  some  of  the  titive  situation.’ 
ate  Anti-Monopoly  Subcommit-  News-Sentinel  news  stories  in  Just  a  year  af 
tee  headed  by  Senator  Estes  Congressional  Record,  and  that  Philadelph 
Kefauver  of  Tennessee.  ^  speech  said  he  would  returned  a  serie 

The  News-Sentinel’s  success  electrical  equipment  Among  the  defe 

was  the  product  of  teamwork  corporations  “for  an  explana-  “big  three’’ — Gl 
under  direction  of  Managing  The  News-Sentinel  in  a  and  A-C.  The 

Editor  C.  W.  Orcutt  and  City  follow-up  editorial  urged  Sena-  by  displaying 
Editor  Joe  Levitt.  Reporter  Kefauver  to  call  his  Anti-  spirit  for  the  fii 

Julian  Granger  (now  on  Senator  ^lonopoly  Subcommittee  together  Shortly  therea 
Kefauver’s  staff)  dug  up  the  full-dress  investigation.”  for  bids  on  a 

facts  from  TVA  and  municipal  fhis  the  Senator  did,  and  set  transformers;  i 
power  agencies,  while  the  paper’s  inquiry  for  Knoxville.  Sentinel  the  p: 

Washington  man,  Milton  Brit-  At  this  point  the  Anti-Trust  right  at  100  p 
ten,  back-stopped  with  stories  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart-  Chattanooga  Ci 
from  the  Kefauver  Committee  *^cnt  began  to  take  notice,  reported  that  ir 
and  the  Department  of  Justice.  Robert  Bicks,  head  of  the  divi-  some  cable  and 

sion,  told  Mr.  Britten  that  he  the  cost  was  27 


ings,  the  Justice  Department  broken  step,  look  at  the 

authorized  a  Grand  Jury  inquiry  stairway*'’ 

in  Philadelphia.  A  News-Sentinel  ..-jo  let  people  know  that  the 
editorial  urged  “whatever  action  ig  bright  does  have  a 

it  takes  to  obtain  a  true  compe-  beneficial  effect.  What  people 


titive  situation.  think  is  in  itself  an  economic 

Just  a  year  ago  this  February  factor.  It  is  important  to  have 
that  Philadelphia  Grand  Jury  them  thinking  with  confidence 
returned  a  series  of  indictments,  instead  of  fear.” 

Among  the  defendants  were  the  * 

“big  three” — GE,  Westinghouse  ni  1  c  'T'  m 

and  A-C.  The  industry  reacted  Blazetl  Sports  Trail 
by  displaying  a  competitive  Mrs.  Maribel  Vinson  Owen, 
spirit  for  the  first  time.  mother  of  two  of  the  U.  S.  skat- 

Shortly  thereafter,  TVA  called  ing  stars  who  died  in  the  crash 
for  bids  on  a  large  order  of  of  a  jet  plane  Feb.  15  in  Bel- 
transformers ;  it  told  the  News-  gium,  was  the  first  woman 
Sentinel  the  price  spread  was  reporter  in  the  New  Y ork  Tima 
right  at  100  percent.  And  the  sports  department.  The  late  CoL 
Chattanooga  City  Power  Board  Bernard  Thomson,  sports  editor, 
reported  that  in  the  purchase  of  hired  her  in  1934  after  she 
some  cable  and  circuit-breakers  graduated  from  Radcliffe  Cd- 


Begun  on  Editorial  Page 


was  “interested”  in  the  situation 


Under  direction  of  Editor  and  that  “an  inquiry  is  going 
Loye  W.  Miller,  Associate  Editor  forward.”  General  Electric, 
Edward  B.  Smith  editorialized  Westinghouse  and  other  big 
after  nearly  every  new  develop-  corporations  started  fighting 
ment,  repeatedly  demanding  back.  Friendly  congressmen  fired 
whatever  action  was  necessary  broadsides  at  TVA;  one  of  them 
to  end  price  collusion  and  to  said  TVA’s  purchases  abroad 
inject  competition  in  the  constituted  a  threat  to  the 
industry.  national  security.  An  electrical 

The  campaign  developed  after  union  spokesman  said  TVA  was 
an  editorial  page  sign^  article  “exporting  jobs.” 
by  Mr.  Smith  in  December,  1958.  But  the  News-Sentinel  got  a 
The  piece  was  pegged  on  a  com-  statement  from  the  Civil  De¬ 
plaint  by  Allis-Chalmers  after  fense  Mobilization  director  that 
TVA  had  given  a  hydro-electric  he  found  no  national  security 


the  cost  was  27  percent  under  a  lege.  She  quit  journalism  to  be  a 
previous  purchase.  skating  star  herself,  then  coach 

Thus,  long  before  the  industry  of  Olympic  champions, 
was  really  shaken  by  heavy  fines  • 

and  some  jail  sentences  this  Record  Audience 
month,  it  started  to  “hit  the 

sawdust  trail.”  A  total  of  95.1-milli( 


Publisher  Named 


A  total  of  95.1-million  people, 
12  years  and  older,  watched 
some  part  of  President  Kei'* 
nedy’s  inauguration  on  tele- 


Waterbi'RY,  Conn,  vision,  while  105.4-million  read 
William  B.  Pape,  assistant  about  it  in  their  newspaper*, 
publisher,  was  named  publisher  according  to  Sindlinger  &  Co^ 
of  the  Waterbtiry  American  and  pany,  market  analysts.  TM 
Republican  this  week  to  succeed  company  said  this  is  the  record 
his  father,  the  late  William  J.  audience  for  a  single  newspapW 
Pape.  story, 
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phot(h;raphy 

My  Favorite  Photos 
—  Earl  Seiibert 

By  Bob  Warner 


Looking  over  a  collection  of 
Earl  Seubert’s  favorite  photos, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  young 
staff  photographer  for  the 
Minnea/iolis  (Minn.)  Star  & 
Tribune  is  constantly  referred 
to  by  many  of  his  colleagues  as 
one  of  the  three  top  photo- 
journalists  in  America. 

Mr.  Seubert  has  sent  us  a 
large  batch  of  45  beautifully 
printed  pictures  which,  with 
jrreat  reluctance,  we  have  culled 
down  to  only  six  examples  of 
his  work.  The  only  other  choice 
we  had  was  to  turn  over  this 
entire  E&P  edition  to  Earl 
Seubert’s  camera  work,  but  this 
our  editor  incomprehensibly 
refused  to  do. 

The  .selection  includes  such 
varied  subject  matter  and 
assignments  as  football  and 
basketball,  portraits  and  fea¬ 
tures,  children  and  schools, 
forest  fires  and  the  Khrushchev 
visit.  The  approach  to  the  story 
is  always  marked  by  originality 
of  thought  and  composition  and 
unusual  ways  of  “seeing”  or 
photographing  the  events  Mr. 
Seubert  saw. 

Take  the  six  pictures  on  these 
pages.  In  the  Recitation  shot. 


Earl  Seubert 


Mr.  Seubert  has  made  an 
unusually  effective  picture  by  the 
simple  but  unorthodox  proc^ure 
of  photographing  the  young 
speaker’s  back,  capturing  an 
authentic  “feel”  of  the  scene: 
the  little  girl’s  hand  clutching 
her  wrist  as  she  stands  before 
the  glaring  footlights  and  recites 
to  the  clearly  seen  faces  of  her 
peers. 

The  strained  figures  and  puff¬ 
ing  faces  of  the  Rowboat  Crew 
is  a  sports  gem.  All  Mr.  Seubert 
did  to  obtain  it  was  to  place  a 
camera,  equipped  with  a  600mm 
lens,  on  a  tripod;  pack  all  his 
equipment  in  a  small  motor  boat 
and  chase  the  row  boat  all  over 
the  waters  of  an  unusually 
choppy  lake.  The  600mm  lens 
kept  bobbing  and  weaving  in  the 
motor  boat  like  a  buoy  in  the 
ocean  but  Mr.  Seubert  appar¬ 
ently  managed  to  steady  things 
down  long  enough  to  shoot  what 
he  wanted. 

Modem  backgrounds,  as  well 
as  techniques,  can  make  a  big 
difference  in  a  picture.  Earl 
Seubert  proved  this  with  his 
treatment  of  a  routine  assign¬ 
ment  calling  for  a  picture  of  a 
newly  installed  high  school 
principal.  Instead  of  posing  the 
principal  behind  a  desk  or  any¬ 
where  in  his  office,  the  photog¬ 
rapher  remembered  the  unusual 
glass  work  design  on  the  facade 
of  the  building  and  posed  his 
subject  standing  amid  the  inter¬ 
esting  geometric  patterns  of 
squares  and  rectangles. 

Defeated  CuacheH 

The  beaten  football  coach, 
sitting  alone  in  a  deserted  locker 
room  after  the  game,  shows 
what  initiative  and  forethought 
can  do  for  a  photographer.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  game  in 
which  this  coach’s  team  lost,  a 
bevy  of  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  streamed  into  the  locker 
room  for  a  press  conference. 
Photographers  shot  their  pic¬ 
tures  during  the  interview  and 
then  quickly  raced  out  of  the 
room.  Mr.  Seubert  decided  to 
hang  around  in  the  hopes  of 
catching  something  different  and 
he  came  up  with  the  lowered 
head  on  the  bench  shot. 

Facial  expressions,  picked  up 
with  a  telephoto  lens,  tell  the 
story  of  the  three  losing  coaches 
as  they  watch  their  team  go 
(Continued  on  page  63) 


Recitation. 


New  principal. 


Rowing  crew. 
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WASHINGTON 
News  Frontier 


By  Pat  Munroe 
Gordon  White 


PERTURBED  PHOTCMJS 


There  is  unhappiness  border¬ 
ing  on  revolt  among  photogra¬ 
phers  after  publication  of  inti¬ 
mate  pictures  of  the  Kennedy 
family  on  vacation  in  Palm 
Beach  last  month.  These  photos 
were  made  by  free-lance  photog 
Richard  Avedon  for  Harper's 
Bazaar  and  Look.  Newspapers 
made  wide  use  of  Look’s  pix  of 
Caroline  with  John  F.  Jr.,  on 
Valentine  Day. 

Wire  service  cameramen  pro¬ 
tested  that  they  staff  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  operation  around-the-clock. 
They  do  the  “junk”  along  with 
the  good.  While  Avedon  was  in¬ 
side  the  Kennedy  mansion  mak¬ 
ing  photos  they  were  being 
denied  repeated  requests  for  the 
same  kind  of  pictures. 

Photo  chiefs  have  complained 
the  procedure  of  “exclusives” 
repeatedly  to  Press  Secretary 
Pierre  Salinger  but  have  been 
told  the  White  House  intends 
to  operate  this  way. 

Another  thing,  the  White 
House  wants  USIA  photogs  on 
the  scene  more  frequently  and 
the  wire  services  fear  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  free  photos  abroad 
will  cut  down  on  their  business. 

In  President  Eisenhower’s 
final  hours  in  the  White  House, 
Jim  Hagerty  permitted  a  golfing 
friend,  Ed  Clark  of  Life,  to 
make  exclusive  shots  of  Ike  for 
Life’s  special  Inaugural  Edition. 

Since  then.  Life’s  Alfred 
Eisenstadt  has  made  exclusive 
shots  of  President  Kennedy  at 
work.  One  example  was  a  work¬ 
ing  session  of  the  Cabinet.  Wire 
photogs  were  invited  in  for  a 
formal  pose  and  then  hustled 
out.  Eisenstadt  remained  be¬ 
hind  and  got  some  shots  of  the 
give  and  take  of  the  session. 

This  week,  George  Tames, 
New  York  Times,  spent  all  day 
with  the  President  getting  pho¬ 
tos  for  the  Sunday  magazine. 

Cornell  Capa,  Magnum,  also 
has  had  some  “exclusive”  time 
with  the  President, 


MRS.  KENNEDY,  PLEASE 


“You  mean  The  First  Lady?” 

Alsop  answered  insistently: 

“To  Mrs.  Kennedy.” 

The  above  exchange  went  on 
a  couple  of  times  more  before 
he  finally  got  through  to  Jackie. 

When  the  First  Lady  heard 
about  the  incident  she  issued 
orders  that  she  was,  indeed, 
“Mrs.  Kennedy,” 

As  for  the  old  custom,  histori¬ 
cally-minded  reporters  thought 
back  to  the  days  when  our  first 
President’s  wife  insisted  on  be¬ 
ing  addressed  as  “Lady  Wash¬ 
ington.” 


SMALL  TAIJC 


ON  SOCIAL  CIRCUIT 


Warren  Zimmerman 


And  speaking  of  informality 
on  the  part  of  the  First  Family, 
the  President  came  out  of  his 
office  one  day  this  week  to  an 
adjoining  room  for  a  routine 
photo  and  saw  a  number  of  re¬ 
porters  standing  by.  He  just 
went  over  and  struck  up  a  con¬ 
versation  with  them. 

He  admired  a  pin  May  Craig, 
Portland  (Maine)  Press  Her¬ 
ald,  was  wearing,  then  said  to 
Bill  Lawrence,  New  York 
Times: 

“Bill,  I  see  you’re  the  only 
one  of  us  who’s  been  able  to 
keep  his  tan  (since  the  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  vacationed  in  Palm  Beach 
last  month).” 

Lawrence  allowed  that  a  bit 
of  golf  had  helped.  Then  several 
reporters  suggested  hopefully 
that  all  hands  spend  Easter  at 
Palm  Beach.  Kennedy  said  he’d 
keep  it  in  mind. 


When  you  call  the  White 
House  switchboard  and  want  to 
speak  to  the  First  Lady,  just 
ask  for  “Mrs.  Kennedy.” 

Here’s  the  story  b^ind  it: 

Columnist  Joe  Alsop  called 
up  the  White  House  a  couple  of 
days  after  the  Inauguration  and 
asked  to  speak  to  “Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy.” 

A  crisp-voiced  phone  operator 
responded : 


The  question  of  President 
Kennedy’s  accepting  private  so¬ 
cial  invitations  from  old  friends 
of  the  press  corps  has  bubbled 
to  the  top  of  the  pot.  When 
asked  if  this  practice  was  not 
“unfair”  to  the  other  newsmen, 
Pierre  Salinger  told  a  briefing 
session,  “No.” 

Frank  Holeman,  New  York 
Daily  News,  then  asked: 

“Do  you  have  any  idea  how 
the  rest  of  us  can  get  on  the 
social  list?” 

Response : 

“As  I  have  said  before,  the 
President  does  have  some  friends 
in  the  press  corps  and  he  is 
going  to  have  dinner  with  them 
from  time  to  time.” 

Rowland  Evans  Jr.  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  has 
some  rueful  recollections  about 
the  problems  involved  in  keep¬ 


ing  a  secret  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  social  life, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  enter¬ 
tained  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy  at  a  party  that  also 
included  Herald  Tribune  pub¬ 
lisher  John  Hay  Whitney  and 
Treasury  Secretary  Douglas 
Dillon. 

The  Evans’s  had  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  nobody  would  know. 
That  impression  began  to  fade 
when  police  started  to  tack 
signs  on  trees  up  and  down  the 
street  in  front  of  their  George¬ 
town  house  forbidding  parking 
after  6  p.m.  on  Monday,  “there’s 
a  verj'  important  guest  coming 
for  dinner,”  the  policemen  said 
meaningfully  to  anybody  who 
was  interested. 

On  Monday  morning,  20  work¬ 
men  arrived  with  pickaxes, 
shovels,  bulldozers  and  tow- 
trucks  and  proceeded  to  clear  all 
the  snow  and  ice  off  the  street. 
By  afternoon  everybody  knew 
what  was  up. 

By  the  time  the  party  had  be¬ 
gun  cameramen  were  waiting 
outside  the  Evans  house  and  the 
Kennedy  entrance  was  duly  re¬ 
corded.  One  result  of  Mr.  Evans’ 
unsought  publicity  was  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  William  H.  Blair  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

“Please  arrange  equal  snow 
removal  time  for  New  York 
Times,”  it  read. 

On  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  the 
Kennedy’s  were  dinner  guests 
at  the  home  of  Joseph  Alsop, 
the  columnist.  The  party  was  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Alsop’s  fiancee, 
Mrs.  William  S.  Patten.  The 
gfuests  included  Philip  Graham, 
publisher  of  the  Washington 
Post,  and  Mrs.  Graham. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  Charley 
Bartlett,  Chattanooga  Times, 
responded  to  a  phone  call  from 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  the  pair  went 
for  a  sno\vy  (the  President  had 
no  overshoes)  walk  in  the  El¬ 
lipse  back  of  the  White  House. 


modest  prices  (top  of  $750)  for 
his  landscapes.  However,  he  re¬ 
cently  took  his  unsold  pictures 
off  the  market,  explaining  that 
they  were  being  sought  “by  job¬ 
hunters  and  the  like.” 

A  choice  collection  of  Walton’s 
oil  paintings,  however,  hangs  in 
the  outside  office  of  Post  Pub¬ 
lisher  Phil  Graham.  They  are 
scenes  of  Washington  i)ainted  a 
few  years  ago  by  a  much  less- 
famous  Walton  and  used  in  a 
series  of  color  promotion  ads 
for  the  Post’s  TV  and  radio 
properties. 


IN  SALINGER’S  PAST 


Pierre  Salinger  revealed  a 
long-kept  secret  here  at  a  re¬ 
ception  honoring  nine  Columbia 
U.  Journalism  students.  Noting 
that  several  of  the  students 
were  women,  he  admitted: 

“For  five  years  I  taught  jour¬ 
nalism  at  a  women’s  college 
(Mills  in  Oakland,  Calif.)” 

Some  seventy-five  area  alumni 
of  the  Columbia  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  showed  up  for 
the  affair,  at  the  National  Press 
Club. 

Master  -  of  -  ceremonies  Dick 
Spong  of  Editorial  Research  Re¬ 
ports  introduced  the  students, 
who  were  “interning”  for  a  week 
at  various  news  establishments 
here  as  follows: 

Victor  P.  Nayagam  of  Singa¬ 
pore,  CBS;  Marian  Ellias,  Con¬ 
gressional  Quarterly;  Kathryn 
Holzka,  Kiplinger  Magazine; 
Sandra  Otto,  NBC;  Paul  Alt- 
meyer.  New  York  Times;  Ge- 
nell  Jackson,  Science  Service; 
Merle  Goldberg,  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  Michael  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Washington  Star,  and 
Nina  Steers  (step-sister  of  the 
First  Lady),  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BILL  FOR  DUES 


FOR  ARTS  SAKE  ONLY 


Press  friends  of  the  President 
are  under  more  than  a  little  bit 
of  pressure  from  job-seekers. 
However,  bringing  up  such  mat¬ 
ters  to  Mr.  Kennedy  in  his  pre¬ 
cious  moments  away  from  office 
is  a  sure  ticket  to  outer  space 
in  his  social  world. 

This  fact  is  especially  well- 
known  to  long-time  Kennedy 
intimate  Bill  Walton,  part- 
owner  of  the  Jacksonville  (Ill.) 
Journal  and  Courier  and  former 
APer.  Since  1949  Walton  has 
been  a  painter  here,  collecting 


It  is  the  present  intention  of 
the  National  Press  Club  to  send 
a  notice  for  dues  to  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower. 

The  action  will  be  taken  in 
a  routine  manner;  namely,  he’ll 
be  notified  that  he  has  been 
transferred  to  “non-resident” 
status  and  that  dues  are  $20  an¬ 
nually. 

Just  how  he  will  react  to  the 
Club’s  action  is  a  question  mark. 
After  appearing  actively  indif¬ 
ferent  to  joining  (he  would  have 
been  the  first  non-member  Presi¬ 
dent  since  the  Club  was  founded 
some  50  years  ago)  he  finally 
was  “proclaimed”  a  member  a 
couple  of  years  ago  at  a  large 
Club  luncheon.  But  he  was  never 
given  any  bill  for  initiation  fee 
or  dues. 

One  of  President  Kennedy’s 
first  moves  has  been  to  join  up. 
He  paid  his  initiation  fee  a  wedc 
ahead  of  time. 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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pirate  Hunt  Rugged; 
They  Asked  for  It! 

By  William  Stapleton 
Miami  Herald  Graphic  Arts 


PIRATES  OFF  THE  BOW — Miami  Herald  reportar-photographer  Bill 
Stapleton  poses  his  telephoto  camera  for  action  after  days  of  hide-and- 
seek  bird-dogging  of  the  hijacked  ship  Santa  Maria,  off  Brazil. 


Miami,  Fla. 

Who  said  the  passen^rs  on 
the  Santa  Maria  had  a  rough 
time  of  it?  What  about  the  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  who 
chased  the  ship  and  its  “pirate” 
crew  halfway  to  Africa? 

Take  me.  I  wasn’t  in  Belem, 
Brazil,  longer  than  20  minutes 
before  I  got  caught  in  a  tor¬ 
rential  rainstorm  and  nearly 
run  over  by  a  Super-Connie  air¬ 
craft  of  the  Hurricane  Hunter 
Squadron  from  San  Juan. 

With  Warren  Rogers  of  the 
Sew  York  Herald  Tribune,  I 
tried  to  stop  the  big  plane  and 
get  aboard.  But  Adm.  Allen 
Smith,  commanding  the  airplane 
(and  chief  U.  S.  negotiator  with 
Galvao  and  his  rebels),  said 
nothing  doing,  so  the  big  air¬ 
plane  roared  by  us,  splashing  us 
with  sheets  of  water. 

We  had  to  follow  it  to  Recife 
later  by  a  commercial  airplane 
that  m^e  four  “milk  run”  com¬ 
muter  stops  during  a  10-hour 
flight. 

While  we  waited  in  Belem, 
another  reporter,  John  Gold  of 
the  London  Daily  Express, 
slipped  on  a  tile  floor  and  fell, 
injuring  his  elbow.  This  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  misfortunes 
we  met  up  with. 

Telephone  Frastration 

Our  “commuter”  job  didn’t 
take  off  until  two  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  so  we  spent  hours  trying 
to  get  phone  calls  through  on 
telephones  that  squeeped  and 
died  with  a  noise  of  glass  break¬ 
ing. 

“These  telephones  are  in¬ 
credible,”  I  told  an  English- 
speaking  man.  “Ha,”  he  replied, 
“You  should  try  them  in  the 
real  rainy  season.” 

During  the  first  few  days  in 
Recife,  I  went  two  straight  days 
without  sl^p,  sent  out  some 
laundry  that  has  never  returned, 
and  became  a  founding  member 
of  the  Recife  Regatta  and  Char- 
terboatmen’s  Association. 

Like  this. 

With  Andy  Taylor  of  Miami’s 
UPI  office,  A1  Dempsey  of 
WTVJ  and  Gordon  Donaldson 
of  the  Toronto  Telegram,  I  put 
out  to  sea  at  night  in  a  47-foot 
open  fishing  smack  to  find  the 
Santa  Maria. 

Our  charter  was  to  leave 
Rwife  at  2  p.m.  then  at  4  p.m. 
Finally  we  waded  to  it  and 
helped  unfoul  the  anchor  at  11 


Director 

(William  Stapleton  covered 
the  Santa  Maria  hijacking  from 
beginning  to  end.  As  a  reporter- 
photographer  for  Collier^s  Mag¬ 
azine  and  as  a  former  combat 
photographer,  he  has  covered 
wars  from  Korea  to  the  mid- 
East,  but  nothing  like  the  Santa 
Maria  story.  This  is  his  ac¬ 
count.) 

V  *  • 

p.m.  We  had  bought  provisions, 
including  four  pre-cooked  chick¬ 
ens,  one  of  whom  later  turned 
against  me  in  violent  fashion. 

Cigar  Box  Compass 

Our  captain,  Jesu  Maria  Fer¬ 
nandes,  used  a  surplus  U.  S. 
Navy  compass  in  a  cig^ar  box 
to  steer  with.  It  was  illuminated 
by  a  kerosene  lantern.  The  stack 
for  the  two  cylinder  Swiss  en¬ 
gine  was  propped  up  with  a 
board.  There  were  no  binoculars 
aboard. 

And  later  we  found  out  that 
the  position  headings,  obtained 
from  some  sailor  at  the  Grande 
Hotel  bar,  were  as  phony  as  a 
Recife  taxi  driver’s  promises. 

But  we  set  to  sea  and  went 
50  miles  out  to  find  nothing.  It 
seems  the  canny  Galvao  and  his 
pirate  crew,  probably  suspecting 
we  were  after  them,  had  pulled 
an  additional  30  miles  out  in  the 
shark-infested  waters  off  the 
Brazilian  east  coast. 

Aboard  our  craft,  all  was  tur¬ 
moil  as  huge  Atlantic  rollers 
made  a  ferris  wheel  out  of  the 
journey  and  tumbled  reporters, 
photographers  and  assorted 
gear,  including  the  uneaten 
chickens,  back  and  forth. 

At  dawn’s  early  light,  we  saw 
the  U.S.S.  Destroyer  Gearing  go 
racing  across  the  horizon,  out¬ 
distancing  us  hopelessly,  so  we 
turned  around  and  roller-coasted 
all  the  way  back  to  Recife  again. 
It  was  a  14-hour  trip  all  told. 

A  few  hours  later,  refreshed 
by  another  24  hours  without 
sleep,  I  was  off  to  sea  again  in 
another  boat,  with  Joe  Scher- 
schel.  Life  photographer,  an  old 
friend  from  Korea. 

Prices  Soar 

In  the  interim,  charter  prices 
had  zoomed.  The  first  charter 
was  for  $100.  The  next  was  for 
$500.  There  were  even  rumors 
that  the  boats  were  going  for 
$1,200. 


sports  shirt  that  was  two  sizes 
too  small,  a  blue  baseball  cap 
I  bought  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Damato  for  75  cents,  and  what 
remained  of  the  pants  to  one 
of  my  favorite  blue  suits.  One 
sole  of  my  shoe  was  flapping. 

This  time,  we  got  to  the  Santa 
Maria  and  our  new  captain  ran 
his  boat  right  up  to  the  side  of 
the  cruise  ship.  Joe  leaped  for 
a  ladder  that  was  hanging  down 
while  Bill  Sauro  of  UPI  and  I 
crowded  right  behind  him  like 
overanxious  Marines  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Chapultepec.  Hank  Suy- 
dam  of  Life’s  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  cheered. 

And  there  Joe  hung. 

Such  Language! 

Two  of  Galvao’s  gang  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  top  of  the  ladder 
and  refused  to  let  him  come  any 
further.  So  there  was  Joe  slap¬ 
ping  and  banging  against  the 
side  of  the  ship  cursing  and 
^elikig,  we  were  cursing  and 
jneBing  behind  him,  and  trying 
to  shoot  pictures.  And  there  was 
our  captain,  Oscar  Artur  Caval¬ 
canti,  swearing  to  all  his  saints 
in  loud  Portuguese  that  between 
us  all  we  would  wreck  his  boat. 

Finally  we  picked  Joe  off  the 
ship  and  withdrew  from  our 
mid-ocean  boarding  excursion 
exhausted.  Not  so  captain  Artur. 
He  came  over  to  Joe,  kissed  him 
(French  general  style),  then 
congratulated  him  and  all  of  us 
on  a  marvelous  escape  from 
death.  He  also  swore  a  mighty 
oath,  that,  by  the  bones  of 
Columbus,  had  any  harm  come 


to  any  of  us,  we  would  have  had 
Galvao  by  the  throat. 

On  the  way  back  to  Recife, 
Bill  Sauro  collapsed  with  sun¬ 
stroke. 

Next  day  the  Santa  Maria 
docked  and  the  passengers  came 
ashore.  But  by  late  afternoon, 
when  they  did,  most  of  us  were 
tired  anew  from  fighting  and 
pushing  back  at  Brazilian  Ma¬ 
rines  who  rushed  us  off  the  dock- 
side  in  several  places,  jabbed  at 
cameras  with  gun  butts  and 
fingered  gas  grenades  in  their 
pockets. 

Race  Ashore 

About  this  time,  I  discovered 
that  someone  had  swiped  my 
flash  and  one  of  my  camera  find¬ 
ers.  As  I  reflected  on  this,  I 
saw  the  flashgun  of  a  Brazilian 
photographer  go  into  the  water 
amidst  loud  yelling  and  more 
cursing  from  the  Brazilian  Ma¬ 
rines. 

And,  a  few  minutes  later,  I 
watched  NBC  cameraman  John 
Lavichak  fall  backwards  into  a 
rowboat,  snapping  an  oar  like 
a  matchstick  and  nearly  swamp¬ 
ing  the  boat.  But  he  waved 
gamely,  got  his  camera  into 
position  on  his  shoulder  and 
cried  “stroke”  to  the  boatman. 

I  made  it  to  the  airport  just 
in  time  to  catch  a  plane  that 
flew  for  24  hours  straight  (with 
fuel  stops)  to  Miami. 

It  was  quite  an  ordeal.  The 
passengers  came  through  it  in 
much  better  shape  than  we 
newsmen. 

But  of  course,  we  had  asked 
for  it. 


By  now,  I  was  wearing  a 
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Warden  and  Dempsey 


Brogaii  Tellg  Rambler 
Success  in  Dailies 


Sparring  with  Words 


By  Glen  Perrins 


Ogden,  Utah 
A1  Warden,  sports  editor  of 
the  Ogden  Standard-Examiner 
since  1919,  is  celebrating  his 
42nd  anniversary  of  “Patrolling 
the  Sports  Highway”  (his  daily 
column)  by  taking  a  speaking- 
holiday  tour  with  Jack  Dempsey, 
ex-heavyweight  champion. 

Jack  and  A1  have  been  buddies 
since  they  were  newsboys  in  the 
early  1900s  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


Warden 


Dempsey 


A1  serves  as  interrogator  in 
a  Team-Speech  program  way  of 
“Telling  the  Story  of  Jack 
Dempsey.”  This  week  they  did 
their  act  in  Hawaii. 

“ATs  new  method  of  telling 
the  story  far  surpasses  the 
delivery  of  a  speech  by  a  single 
individual,”  said  Gus  P.  Back- 
man,  secretary  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  following 
an  entertaining  Dempsey- 
Warden  program  there. 

“A1  not  only  provided  the 
interesting  facts  with  relation¬ 
ship  to  Dempsey’s  career,  but  he 
took  advantage  of  the  opportun¬ 
ity  of  driving  home  some  fine 
ideas  which  are  fundamental  in 
our  American  way  of  life.” 


Sports  Beat  Experience 


More  than  300  sports  figures 
have  given  A1  their  signed 
photographs,  and  he  has  dozens 
of  them  mounted  on  a  large  wall 
frame  over  his  desk. 


Remarkable  Memorv 


One  of  Al’s  biggest  assets  is 
his  remarkable  memory.  He  can 
tell  fascinating  stories  about  odd 
happenings  in  his  long  years  of 
watching  athletes  in  every  sport. 
He  puts  this  remarkable  memory 
to  use  in  his  appearances  with 
Jack  Dempsey. 

A1  was  captain  of  the  track 
team  in  1916  and  1917  at  West 
Side  High  School  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  he  was  a  fleet 
distance  runner.  He  was  the  best 
miler  in  the  state  in  1915  and 
1916,  and  also  won  the  five-mile 
cross  country  run  twice.  In  1917 
he  was  second  among  20  runners 
who  ran  an  abbreviated  10  %- 
mile  marathon  in  Denv’er. 


Chicago 

The  story  of  how  American 
Motors  has  hung  its  hat 
on  newspaper  advertising  and 
has  scored  a  sales  success 
in  the  compact  car  field  was  told 
by  E.  B.  (Barney)  Brogan,  ad 
manager  of  the  company,  to  the 
Chicago  Chai)ter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Representatives 
Association. 

“Our  cars  were  different,”  he 
said,  “so  we  felt  our  advertising 
should  also  be  different  to  catch 
the  public’s  attention.” 

George  Romney,  president  of 
American  Motors,  aware  of  the 
favorable  publicity  that  had  been 
created  in  new’spapers  in  favor 
of  smaller  cars  as  compared  with 
the  “gas-guzzling  dinosaurs,” 
sought  a  new  format  for 
Rambler  newspaper  ads.  He 
ruled  out  conventional  adver¬ 
tising  language  and  urged  the 
use  of  news  language  wherever 
possible  to  tell  the  Rambler 
story. 


His  track  background  earned 
him  the  captaincy  of  the  San 
Diego  Navy  track  team  in  1917. 
He  ran  the  half-mile,  mile  and 
15-mile  marathon. 


Promoted  Pro  Football 


A1  Warden  covered  four  of 
Dempsey’s  title  fights,  including 
the  one  at  Shelby,  Mont.,  and  in 
his  writing  career  for  the 
Standard-Examiner,  he  covered 
20  world  championship  fights 
and  countless  sports  spectacles 
the  world  over. 

In  1919  A1  Warden  came  to 
the  Ogden  paper  as  a  sports 
writer  from  Salt  Lake  City.  (He 
became  sports  editor  of  the 
Standard-Examiner  in  1926.)  It 
was  that  year — 1919 — when  Jack 
Dempsey,  a  lean,  ferocious 
battler  who  fought  strictly  from 
hunger,  nearly  tore  off  massive 
Jess  Willard’s  head  at  Toledo. 

A1  figures  he’s  punched  out 
15,020  daily  columns  totaling 
more  than  3,982,700  words. 


Auto  Makers 
Slam  Brakes 
On  Their  Ads 


After  his  discharge  from  the 
Navy,  A1  came  back  to  Salt  Lake 
City  and  became  a  full-time 
sports  writer  on  the  strength  of 
his  track  experience. 


Started  with  (iartoons 


Many  of  Al’s  best  columns 
have  been  about  football.  He  put 
on  the  first  pro  football  game  in 
Utah  in  1943  when  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Redskins  and  the  Brooklyn 
Tigers  squared  off  at  Ogden 
Stadium.  In  1946  he  promoted  a 
game  with  the  Washington  Red¬ 
skins  and  the  Green  Bay  Packers 
in  Denver  that  netted  a  gate  of 
$80,112. 

A1  also  knows  basketball 
thrills,  and  in  1946  he  arranged 
to  take  the  Harlem  Globetrotters 
to  Honolulu.  The  team  played  10 
games  in  the  Islands  and 
delighted  80,000  fans.  This  was 
the  start  of  the  famed  team’s 
world  travels. 

Warden  and  Dempsey  opened 
the  Hawaiian  part  of  their  tour 
at  Hickam  Air  Force  Base, 
Feb.  13.  On  Feb.  14  they 
performed  at  Pearl  Harbor  for 
the  Navy.  On  Feb.  15  the 
program  was  given  at  Schofield 
Army  Barracks  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  crowd  of  10,000. 

Dates  in  Guam  and  other  parts 
of  the  Pacific  were  added  to  the 
schedule. 


Rambler  began  telling  its 
story  in  newspapers,  first  using 
cartoon  style  copy,  to  jibe  at  big 
American  cars  and  the  too  tiny 
foreign  cars. 

Some  of  the  text  ads  contained 
3,500  words  of  copy,  but  they 
were  read  by  the  American 
motoring  public  as  evidenced  by 
letters  received,  Mr.  Brogan 
said. 

Mr.  Brogan  offered  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  success  of  the 
Rambler  newspaper  ad  program 
a  four-year  comparison  of 
Rambler  sales :  1957 — 104,000 ; 
’58—156,000;  ’59—351,000;  ’60 
— 434,000. 

Newspaper  expenditures  per 
dealer  has  increased  each  year, 
he  said,  amounting  to  $2,736  for 
1959,  second  only  to  Cadillac. 
American  Motors’  line  of 
Ramblers  is  now  the  third  best 
advertised  product  in  news¬ 
papers,  he  said,  with  American 
Motors  moving  into  seventh 
place  as  a  national  newspaper 
advertiser. 


More  Color  Ads 


Chicago 

Continental  Airline’s  1961 
advertising  program  will  be  the 
biggest  in  the  company’s  history 
and  will  include  an  increase  in 
newspaper  ROP  color  linage 
(via  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.). 
Newspapers  will  continue  to  get 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  budget, 
according  to  W.  R.  Meyer, 
Continental’s  ad  director.  The 
1961  schedule  will  include  350 
different  ads  in  74  newspapers 
each  month. 


Ubtiioit 

In  the  face  of  slumping  sales 
and  a  record-high  new  car  in¬ 
ventory,  national  advertising  in¬ 
sertions  by  the  automobile  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  being  severely 
restricted. 

Oldsmobile  is  known  to  have 
initiated  stringent  across-the- 
board  cuts  in  its  advertising 
program  which  will  affect  al¬ 
most  all  media,  especially  news¬ 
papers. 

Other  than  some  auto  show 
sections  and  limited  local  car 
dealer  commitments,  Oldsmobile 
has  no  national  ad  Ixx^ings 
scheduled  during  February,  ac¬ 
cording  to  trade  sources.  ' 

An  Oldsmobile  advertising 
man  declined  to  indicate  the 
amount  or  extent  of  Olds’  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  curtailment, 
nor  whether  the  policy  would  be 
continued  into  March. 

Dramatizing  the  auto  indus¬ 
try’s  plight  is  an  inventory  of 
unsold  new  cars  in  dealers’ 
hands  which  tops  1,000,000  units. 
At  the  same  time,  car  sales  are 
depressed  to  a  level  reminiscent 
of  recession  year  1958.  January 
deliveries  dropped  off  20  percent 
from  December. 

For  a  number  of  car  makes, 
the  first  two  months  of  the  year 
have  seen  only  half,  and  in  some 
cases  as  little  as  a  third,  of  the 
national  ad  volume  experienced 
last  year  at  this  time.  The  cut 
has  been  reflected  in  reduced 
linage  as  well  as  fewer  inser¬ 
tions.  It’s  traditional  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  gear  its  advertising  to 
sales  units. 

However,  the  economy  binge 
has  made  auto  advertisers  more 
selective  in  their  choice  of  mar¬ 
kets.  Dodge,  for  example,  has 
been  increasing  linage  in  cer¬ 
tain  markets  not  covered  by  the 
Lawrence  Welk  TV  show. 

Much  of  the  national  ad  place¬ 
ment  by  auto  advertisers  is  on 
a  week-to-week  basis.  Long¬ 
term  commitments  are  being 
cancelled  out.  “But  some  sta¬ 
bility  is  being  provided  by  co-op 
dealer  -  factory  arrangements. 
And  most  car  companies  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  their  strong 
dealer  sales  points  in  top  mar¬ 
kets. 

“They  like  newspapers’  flexi¬ 
bility  where  they  can  pull  out 
fast,”  one  Detroit  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  midwest  group  of 
dailies  said  of  his  auto  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“Only,  they  seem  to  come  back 
in  slower  than  the  way  they 
leave.” 
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Advertising  News 

SECTION 

Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Oil  Firms  Eye  Shell 
Ads  with  Mixed  Views 

lly  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Some  of  the  highly-competi-  Gulf,  like  others  amon^  the 
tive  billion-clollar  oil  companies  oil  companies,  was  late  in  start- 
have  tem{)ered  their  oriprinal  “to  ing  its  ad  projrram  this  year. 
Hell  with  Shell”  attitude  con-  All  tardy  firms  srave  reasons 
ceming  Shell’s  heavy  reliance  other  than  “.study”  of  the  Shell 
on  newspaper  advertisinpr,  to  program,  which  jumped  its  own 
"maylH*  we’d  l)etter  wait  and  starting  gun.  Shell  began  to  run 
see!”  its  ads  late  in  1960  when  the 


is  also  currently  majoring  in  play  up  travel  and  vacations  in 
TV,  but  this  week  a  spokesman  our  summer  campaign.” 
denied  a  published  report  that  Mr.  Elgin  said  it  would  be 
newspapers  were  being  “aban-  difficult  to  trace  .sales  to  the 
doned.”  Magazines  are  being  cut  Shell  ads,  or  with  any  gasoline 
back,  he  said.  ads.  He  pointed  out  there  were 

,  M-  1  so  many  different  reasons  in- 

c  ane  ar  volved  in  buying  gasoline  that 

In  1960,  Texaco’s  only  use  it  was  very  hard  to  isolate  the 
of  newspapers  was  in  Texas  affect  of  advertising, 
during  an  “octane  war.”  In  fact  Robert  Gray,  advertising  man- 
newspapers  have  l)een  out  of  the  ager  of  the  Esso  Standard  Divi- 
picture  pretty  much  since  1954  sion  of  the  Humble  Oil  &  Re¬ 
but  “newspajKjrs  at  any  time  fining  Company,  said  his  firm 
may  come  back  into  the  Texaco  would  continue  the  advertising 
ad  picture.”  theme  started  last  June  — 

Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Tex-  “World’s  First  Choice.”  Mc- 
aco’s  agency,  is  studying  the  Cann-Erickson  has  been  han- 


First  reaction  of  big  oil’s  top 
brass,  along  with  their  ad  agen¬ 
cies  executives,  was  “whom  does 
this  David  Ogilvy  think  he’s 
fooling,  anyhow?”  When  the 
first  full-page  Shell  newspaper 
ads  apiteared,  they  sputtered 
“the  copy’s  not  news,”  “it’s  too 
long,”  “who’ll  ever  read  it  all.” 

Gradually  it  liegan  to  dawn 
on  oil  firms  and  their  agencies 
that  Ogilv’y,  Benson  &  Mather, 
Inc.,  was  planning  a  series  of 
as  many  as  77  full-j)age  ads  in 
daily  newspapers  for  client 
Shell. 

Industry  Testing  Job 

“I  think  frequency  is  a  won¬ 
derful  thing,”  Ben  Dodge,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Gulf  Oil, 
said  this  week,  “Shell  is  doing 
a  testing  job  for  the  industry.” 
He  called  the  ad  copy  “highly 
educational.” 

Mr.  Dodge  was  one  of  the  top 
executives  of  Gulf  who  heard 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  sales  presentation  for 
newspapers  last  year.  He  called 
it  “forceful.”  Shortly  afterwards 
a  sizeable  list  of  newspapers  re¬ 
ceived  orders  for  copy  on  a 
“Hat-in-the-Ring”  Gulf  contest 
campaign  placed  by  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc. 

This  year  Gulf  is  again  edg¬ 
ing  somewhat  closer  to  news¬ 
papers  than  it  has  for  some 
years.  In  a  “Carbon  Control” 
promotion  for  its  gasoline,  Sun¬ 
day  Supplements  are  being 
heavily  used  with  40  newspa¬ 
pers  supplementing  the  Sunday 
magazine  list. 

'Balanced  Program' 

“We  intend  to  maintain  a  bal¬ 
anced  program  in  1961  as  far 
as  media  are  concerned,”  Mr. 
Dodge  said.  “All  media  will  be 
used,  although  we  will  be  heavi¬ 
est  in  print  through  supplements 
and  magazines.” 


story  of  the  campaign  was  told 
before  the  PR  lx)ys  could  cut 
their  mimeo  stencils. 

Mr.  Dodge  .said  Gulf’s  delay 
was  caused  by  “pre-testing 
ideas.” 

Paul  Sheldon,  Gulf’s  coordi¬ 
nator  of  advertising  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Pittsburgh,  attri¬ 
buted  the  slower  than  usual 
start  to  a  “major  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  marketing  depart¬ 
ment.” 

Other  slower-than-usual  1961 
starters  included  American  Oil 
Company,  which  is  undergoing 
a  reorganization  with  Standard 
Oil  of  Indiana,  including  an 
agency  change  from  Katz  to 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Company; 
Cities  Service  Company,  also 
undergoing  a  reorganization  and 
consolidation  and  an  agency 
change  from  Ellington  &  Co.,  to 
Lennen  &  Newell;  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  Oil  Company  (Chevron), 
which  still  has  the  same  agency 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  but  whose  plans  for  1961 
are  still  being  considered  by 
Max  Barry,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  at  the  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
office. 

Stdieclule  Step-Up 

Chevron  is  small,  with  about 
2400  stations  from  Maine  to 
Virginia.  A  “sister”  company. 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  always  a  steady  newspa- 
l)er  user,  is  reported  to  have 
stepped  up  its  newspaper  sched¬ 
ule  in  the  seven  western  states 
it  serves.  BBDO,  San  Francisco, 
sends  out  the  orders. 

Last  summer,  Chevron,  like 
Gulf,  had  a  contest  and  BBDO 
figured  it  did  better  than  Y&R’s 
“Hat-in-Ring”  in  proportion  to 
its  station  count.  Chevron  has 
been  making  TV  its  major  me¬ 
dium,  but  did  use  newspapers 
for  the  contest. 

Texaco,  serving  all  50  states, 
and  one  of  the  biggest  oil  firms. 


Shell  campaign,  but  Texaco  was 
described  as  Ijeing  “very  well 
satisfied  with  Huntley  and 
Brinkley;  also  with  the  south¬ 
ern  football  games  we  buy  each 
year.” 

Texaco,  of  course,  was  not  the 
only  oil  company  focusing  on 
the  Shell  campaign.  Highly-com- 
|)etitive,  the  oil  firms  keep  an 
eye  on  each  other,  and  readily 
admit  to  more  than  just  pass¬ 
ing  interest  in  what  Shell  is 
doing. 

New  Pnlitz  Study 

J.  Douglas  Elgin,  advertising 
manager  of  Mobile  Co.,  revealed 
that  a  new  study  is  Ijeing  con¬ 
ducted  by  Alfred  Politz  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.,  in  which  the  Shell 
advertising  was  bound  to  come 
up  in  a  number  of  questions 
asked.  Politz  has  been  making 
surveys  for  Mobile  four  times 
a  year  for  the  past  12  years. 
About  6,000  car  owners  will  be 
interviewed  in  the  present  study, 
results  of  which  will  not  be 
available  until  June. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Elgin  said, 
current  Mobile  advertising  is 
being  built  around  the  Mobile 
Gas  Economy  Run,  now  in  its 
25th  year.  Newspaper  ads  are 
used,  about  two-thirds  of  a  page 
in  size.  During  the  year  Mobile, 
which  has  about  3500  stations  in 
43  states,  uses  a  total  of  301 
newspapers.  Because  of  costs, 
more  money  goes  to  TV  than 
to  newspapers,  however.  Ads  on 
the  economy  run  appear  from 
the  middle  of  March  through  the 
middle  of  May.  About  the  first 
of  June  Mobile  enters  its  sum¬ 
mer  phase  of  advertising. 

Talk  Performance 

“In  our  copy  we  expect  to 
continue  to  talk  performance  as 
we  have  in  the  past,”  Mr.  Elgin 
said.  “There  will  be  further  ref¬ 
erences  to  results  that  come  out 
of  the  economy  run.  We  also 


dling  Esso  advertising  for  the 
past  48  years.  The  Esso-Re- 
iwrter  that  started  on  radio  has 
l)een  on  TV  since  1950. 

Never  .Sought  Discounts 

“At  the  same  time  we  have 
a  far  greater  list  of  newspapers 
than  Shell,”  Mr.  Gray  said, 
“and  we  have  never  asked  for 
discounts,”  he  added. 

Humble,  in  its  Esso  house 
organ,  is  advising  employes 
that  Esso  Extra  and  (lolden 
Esso  gasolines  contain  not  only 
the  nine  ingredients  l)eing  fea¬ 
tured  in  Shell’s  newspaper  ads, 
but  also  “at  least  three  addi¬ 
tional  ingredients  not  found  in 
the  competitive  products.” 

The  article  is  illustrated  by  a 
picture  showing  how  Shell’s 
“anti-icer”  ingredient  checks 
cold-weather  stalling  together 
with  a  similar  illustration  used 
by  Esso  in  1950  when  it  intro¬ 
duced  “Anti-Stalling  Esso  Ex¬ 
tra”  to  the  motoring  public. 

“Many  competitors  are  adver¬ 
tising  ‘new’  ingredients  in  their 
gasolines  today  that  have  been 
in  Esso  gasolines  for  many 
years,”  the  caption  concluded. 

Too  Soon  To  Tell 

O.  E.  Bettis,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co., 
Bartlesville,  Okla.,  which  has 
been  using  newspapers  consist¬ 
ently  in  the  36  states  it  serves, 
said  this  week  it  was  too  early 
to  tell  what  the  Phillips  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  this  year. 

“I  believe  that  TV  will  get 
the  most  money  because  of  its 
increasingly  high  rates,”  Mr. 
Bettis  said. 

The  campaign  starts  in  April 
and  continues  through  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Lambert  &  Feasley  is  the 
agency.  ROP  color  has  been  used 
in  the  past.  Mr.  Bettis  said  there 
was  a  possibility  it  would  again 
be  used  this  year. 
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I  Bv  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


N.  W.  Ayer’s  Burrows 
Gives  Discount  Ideas 


Vincent  J.  Kelley,  president, 
Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.,  has  been  an 
advocate  of  newspaper  group  sell¬ 
ing  for  years.  Today,  12  of  the 
28  dailies  represented  by  J&K 
are  sold  in  groups. 

*  *  * 

He  looks  at  group  rate  dis¬ 
counts  as  the  “binding  agent”  in 
building  and  maintaining  na¬ 
tional  linage  on  the  broadest, 
most  productive  basis  possible. 

“They  are  effective  sales  weap¬ 
ons  in  providing  inspiration  to 
every’  newspaper  salesman  to  sell 
competitively  in  this  fast-moving 
media  world.”  Mr.  Kelley  says, 
adding,  “Groups  invariably  are 
better  planned,  researched,  pro¬ 
moted.  sold  and  bought.” 

.\ccording  to  Mr.  Kelley,  news¬ 
paper  groups  offer  advantages  to 
advertisers,  agencies,  and  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

An  advertiser  is  benefited  be¬ 
cause  he  buys  a  larger  consumer 
market,  supports  more  outlets, 
satisfies  more  conn)any  field  men, 
minimizes  disruptive  field  pres¬ 
sures.  He  buys  more  circulation 
at  lower  unit  cost  and  applies 
group  rate  savings  for  additional 
advertising  to  make  heavier  im¬ 
pact  on  his  market. 

Agencies,  Mr.  Kelley  says,  can 
buy  more  newspapers  in  more 
markets  with  greater  facility, 
thus  reducing  handling  costs. 
(Grouping  attracts  increased  ad 
money  which  in  turn  increases 
agency  billings.  Groups  develop 
more  comprehensive  market  data 
which  agencies  retpiire  for  mar¬ 
ket  evaluation. 

*  *  * 

Group-member  newspapers, 
both  large  and  small,  benefit  in¬ 
dividually  because  the  group  is 
larger  than  its  component  parts. 
The  large-market  paper  can  bene¬ 
fit  because  its  already  large  size 
is  further  increased  which  ele¬ 
vates  the  total  group  to  a  more 
saleable  level. 

Then,  too,  Mr.  Kelley  notes, 
grouping  offers  deep  vertical 
multiple  city-urban  market  pen¬ 
etration  affording  greater  cover¬ 
age  and  influence  over  a  wider 
trade  area.  Large  newspapers  in 
groups  tend  to  be  insulated 
against  common  individual  prob¬ 
lems,  and  individual  newspaper 
cancellations  are  discouraged  be¬ 
cause  such  cancellations  sacrifice 
the  efficient  group  rate. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Kelley  emphasizes  that 
best  market  affiliations  require 
experienced  and  long-term  plan¬ 
ning  to  develop  sound  and  man¬ 
ageable  newspaper  groups. 


Large  discounts  for  bulk 
national  adv’ertising  in  a  52- 
week  period,  small  for  frequency, 
were  adv'ocated  for  newspapers 
this  week  by  George  S.  Burrows, 
media  director,  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Philadelphia. 

In  effect,  he  was  giving  the 
nod  to  Plan  IV  of  the  four 
suggestions  for  maximum  dis¬ 
counts  made  last  week  by  a 
committee  of  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  New’spaper  Represen¬ 
tatives.  (E&P,  Feb.  11,  page  9). 

What  Mr.  Burrows  added  was 
a  frequency  discount,  which  he 
suggested  could  be  “earned 
separately  or  in  conjunction 
with  bulk.”  He  pointed  out  he 
was  not  a  law'yer  and  that  the 
phrasing  of  this  quotation  might 
be  better  state<l. 

Sacrifice  Flexibilily 

“Other  plans  penalize  the 
large  national  adv’ertiser,  which 
I  am  .sure  is  not  the  real  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  industry,” 
Mr.  Burrows  said.  “Further¬ 
more,  and  of  utmost  importance 
in  my  opinion,  they  sacrifice  the 
newspaper’s  key  advantage  of 
flexibility  as  an  advertising 
metlium.” 

Mr.  Burrows  has  had  ideas  on 
the  newspaper  discount  question 
prior  to  publication  of  the  four 
plans  as  suggested  by  AANR. 
He  said  that  it  had  been 
suggested  that  he  make  his 
proposals  public  as  a  means  of 
reaching  publishers  more 
directly  than  he  can  in  his  talks 
with  special  representatives.  He 
has  written  to  several  news¬ 
papers  recently  objecting  to 
specific  plans  including  Continu¬ 
ity — Impact — Discount  (CID). 

“The  multiplicity  of  plans  now 
being  offered  has  not  made  the 
media  director’s  job  easy,”  Mr. 
Burrows  said.  “All  of  them  seem 
to  miss  the  point  that  flexibility 
is  a  great  asset  of  the  daily 
newspaper.  They  bind  the  adver¬ 
tiser  into  prescribed  periods. 

Otes  .4ulo  Firms 

“The  automobile  companies, 
for  example,  would  not  qualify 
for  as  much  discount  as  would 
smaller  advertisers,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  concentrate  their  big 
use  of  newspaper  space  into 
three  major  selling  periods — 
the  showing  of  new  models  in  the 
Fall,  Spring  and  Summer,  and 
then  wind-up  to  clear  out  inven¬ 
tory  to  make  ready  for  another 
season. 

“Another  example  is  the  air- 


Mr.  Burrows  calle<l  attentinn 

irrOWS  to  the  fact  the  larger  advertisers 

— General  Motors,  General  Elec-  ' 
trie.  General  Food.s,  Lever 
I  Brothers,  Procter  &  Gamble, 

J.U.Ccl.0  Chrysler,  etc.  — maintain  central 

media  bureaus  one  of  whose 
lines.  They  have  changes  in  ^^ties  is  to  see  that  all  available 
market  situations  almost  daily  discounts  are  taken, 
that  dictate  placement  of  copy  memorandum  advised  his 

in  the  different  cities  from  which  ^  fully  aware  of  all 

they  operate.  Very  frequently  discount  structures  when  plan- 
they  could  not,  and  would  not,  ^  newspaper  campaign, 

use  space  12  weeks  in  13  weeks  “In  many  instances  a  little 
or  24  weeks  in  26,  etc.,  as  one  of  planning  ahead,  a  slight  revision 
the  plans  provide.”  in  our  schedule  or  the  addition  of 

( N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  is  the  another  ad  or  rate  maker  could 
agency  for  Plymouth  and  for  niean  earning  better  discounts 
United  Airlines.)  lower  rates  for  our  clients,” 

Mr.  Burrows  emphasized  that  the  memo  said.  “If  we  have  the 
discounts,  that  is  cost,  never  ‘entire  year  s  program  vre  can 
dictate  his  selection  of  media  or  ®nsily  work  out  the  best  dis- 
individual  newspapers.  count  and  place  our  contract 

“Selection  of  media  in  our 

shop  is  based  on  the  characteris-  Hnrincr  i-  n*'  ^ 

tics  of  the  media  and  its  fit  to  «««  during  the  year  (because 

our  marketinc-  sales  and  adver- 

or  because  plans  are  not  finalized 

tising  objectives,”  he  recently 

wrote  to  one  newspaper  execu-  *  j  *  ,  . 

..  i.  •  1  r  i  ate  products  and  agencies  are 

tive.  Cost  IS  only  one  factor.  .  i  j  *  \  u  u 
,,  A.  A.  ■  involved,  etc.)  we  should  notify 

More  important,  in  our  opinion,  i-  *  ^  , 

ui-  1-  I  j-4  •  1  client  of  the  possible  plans  and 

IS  the  publication  s  editorial,  ,  . ,  -iu  u-  i  , 

^  j  u-  decide,  with  him,  the  basis  of 

audience,  readership  patterns,  ’  .  .  „ 

’  ,  „  '  ‘  our  contract, 

coverage,  etc. 

Studied  Situation 

But  the  multiplicity  of  new.s-  hv  lU 

paper  discount  structures  caused  g  Volume- 

Mr  Burrows  to  institute  a  study 

of  t^  situa  ion.  What  he  d^  g  Contracts;  Monthly  Cash 

scribed  as  “a  quick  review”  o ' _ /r»  i 

uncovered  I”  different  nlans  Space  Discount;  (Based  on  .space 
uncoverea  1-  diiterent  plans,  month  if  paid  hy  15th 

including  CID,  and  he  not^  the  following  month.  Discount 
CID  plans  vary  widely  in  terms  2%  cash  dis- 

of  space  units  and  frequency  in  addition  to  it); 

Twenty-one  different  contract  Frequency-contract  year;  Fre^ 
requirements  were  counted  and,  ^uency-13-26-39-52  week  pe- 
he  added.  These  are  only  some  Weekly  FrequeneV: 

ere  are  o  ers.  Consecutive  Week  Discount; 

“It  is  a  complex  situation  to  Consecutiv'e  Week  Discount  with 
say  the  least,”  was  the  way  Mr.  bulk  space  Plan;  Combination 
Burrows  summed  it  up  in  a  Frequency  and  Bulk  Space  Plan 
Feb.  1  memorandum  to  his  staff  Ti  (6000  Li)  must  qualify 
or  supervisors  and  space  buyers.  fQj.  both  to  earn  discount) ;  Com- 
“In  view  of  this,  it’s  most  bination  Frequency  and  Space 
important  that  we  carefully  Unit  Discount  (300  Li  10  times 
review  all  newspaper  adver-  in  contract  year  or  13,  26  week 
tising  that  we  have  scheduled  period)  Continuity  Impact  Dis- 
for  our  clients  or  plan  to  sched-  counts  (C.I.D.). 
ule  to  be  sure  that  we  are  earn-  The  survey  noted  five  varia- 
ing  the  best  rate  possible  ...  In  tions  in  the  CID  space  units  and 
many  instances,  it  may  require  five  on  frequency, 
a  slight  adjustment  in  the  sched-  “There  are  others,”  Mr. 

ule,  purchase  of  additional  space.  Burrows  continued.  “Everyone 
or  it  may  merely  require  sending  thinks  his  is  best.” 
of  a  formal  contract  to  the 

21  Variations 

lert  Client  21  variations  in  contrwt 

requirements  listed  and  de- 
1  where  we  do  not  scribed  as  incomplete  follow: 
other  agencies  may  Mixed  space  unit  schedule 

for  other  products  or  earns  frequency  discount  shown 
ve  complete  yearly  opposite  each  space  size;  Mixed 
rom  the  client,  we  space  units  earn  frequency  dis- 
t  the  client  to  the  count  rate  for  maximum  linage 
id  suggest  that  he  that  is  common  to  all  insertions; 
)lan  ahead  so  that  he  Contract  Week  figured  on  basis 
r  for  some  of  these  of  Mon-Fri.  (Sat.  &  Sun.  not 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Alert  Client 

“In  cases  where  we  do  not 
know  what  other  agencies  may 
be  running  for  other  products  or 
do  not  have  complete  yearly 
schedules  from  the  client,  we 
should  alert  the  client  to  the 
situation  and  suggest  that  he 
attempt  to  plan  ahead  so  that  he 
may  qualify  for  some  of  these 
discounts.” 
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Ayer  ^8  Burrows 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


included) ;  When  no  contract  is 
issued,  first  insertion  establishes 
contract  period;  When  no  con¬ 
tract  is  issued,  space  will  be 
billed  at  open  rate;  Discounts 
based  on  26  week  contract  period 
(instead  of  usual  52  week) ; 
Contract  must  be  signed  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  schedule  to  qualify  for 
discounts;  Billing  will  be 
rendered  at  open  rate  through¬ 
out  contract  period;  Rebate  will 
be  sent  at  close  of  contract 
period  if  earned;  Billing  will  be 
based  on  anticipated  rate  (on 
basis  of  contract)  subject  to 
short  rate,  if  contract  is  not 
fulfilled,  or  rebate,  if  lower  rate 
is  earned;  Contracts  cannot  be 
back-dated. 

Linage  in  excess  of  minimum 
contract  requirement  will  earn 
an  additional  1%  discount;  Ad¬ 
vertiser  must  revise  contract  to 
earn  lower  rate;  Space  may  be 
averaged  when  running  a  mixed 
space  schedule,  to  establish  aver¬ 
age  space  used  per  week;  Dis¬ 
count  applies  to  single  product — 
multiple  product  advertisers 
may  not  combine  space  for  lower 
discount ;  Discount  calculated 
after  agency  commission  is 
deducted ;  Discounts  apply  to 


The  Spring  and  Summer 
Shoe  Supplement  of 

THE  NATIONAL 
SHOE  INSTITUTE 

is  ready  . . . 


4  pages,  with  a  color  cover, 
of  The  News  in  Shoes 
for  spring  and  summer  .  .  . 
shoes  and  slippers  for 
women,  men,  children. 

Providing  the  perfect  mer¬ 
chandising  tool  between  a 
newspaper  and  a  retail 
shoe  outlet  and  its  adver¬ 
tising  .  .  . 

Proofs,  photographs,  mats 
available  without  cost  from 


NATIONAL 
SHOE  INSTITUTE 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  20,  N.  Y. 


space  placed  by  a  single  agency 
for  a  single  product;  Discounts 
only  available  on  minimum  con¬ 
tract — 13  insertions  and  10,000 
lines  (or  whatever  requirements 
are  set) ;  First  insertion  must 
run  within  one  month  of  the 
start  of  the  contract  year;  Ex¬ 
cessive  linage  not  retroactive. 
That  is,  if  you  contract  for 
25,000  lines  but  run  50,000  lines 
you  earn  25,000  lines  for  first 
25,000  lines  as  contracted.  Ex¬ 
cess  linage  over  25,000  lines 
would  earn  50,000  line  rate  if 
total  space  exceeded  50,000  lines ; 
Discounts  only  available  on  non- 
cancellable  contract;  Discounts 
apply  to  space  only — color,  posi¬ 
tion,  etc.,  are  flat  rate  charges. 

Despite  the  foregoing  criti¬ 
cisms,  Mr.  Burrows  said  he 
wanted  it  understood  that  he 
greatly  favored  the  idea  of  dis¬ 
counts.  What  he  seeks  is  uni¬ 
formity.  He  thinks  it  can  best 
be  achieved  by  allowing  a  per- 
centagre  for  bulk,  plus  a  smaller 
percentage  for  frequency. 

A  Step  Forward 

As  Mr.  Burrows  wrote  to  one 
newspaper  announcing  new  fre¬ 
quency  discounts  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  1961,  he  believes  such  moves 
are  “a  step  forward  and  one  that 
will  put  you  in  a  more  competi¬ 
tive  position  with  other  media.” 

The  same  letter  noted  that  it 
costs  national  advertisers  more 
to  use  newspapers  than  most 
other  media  because  of  “higher 
dollar  cost,  lower  cost  efficiency, 
greater  expense  required  to 
place  and  service  the  ads.” 

“To  be  a  bit  more  specific,” 
the  letter  continued,  “news¬ 
paper  rates  have  increased  45 
to  50%  in  the  last  10  years. 
Circulation  is  up  about  8  to  10%. 
As  a  result,  cost  efficiency  (cost 
per  1,000  circulation)  is  down 
35  to  40%.” 

“Most  newspapers  are  still 
flat,  although  there’s  been  a  real 
change  in  this  area.  Those  offer¬ 
ing  discounts  usually  offer  a 
maximum  discount  of  only  15% 
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larger  in  retail  sales  than 
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or  20%.  Spot  radio  and  TV  offer  tainly  we  all  agree  he  is  your 
discounts  up  to  40%  and  50%,  most  important  customer.” 
which  are  published  and  are  not  Mr.  Burrows  asserted  that 
special  deals.  Magazines,  supple-  from  an  agency  standpoint  he 
ments  and  network  TV  dis-  was  opposed  to  continuity  dis¬ 
counts  run  as  high  as  25%  to  counts  that  require  so  many 
35%  for  major  volume  adver-  insertions  in  26  weeks,  39  weeks, 
tisers.”  or  52  weeks  to  qualify. 

“Agencies  favor  discount 
‘Real  Sore  Spot’  plans  and  welcome  tlie  news- 

Mr.  Burrows  raised  as  “a  real  paper’s  move  in  this  flirectiwi,’’ 
sore  spot”  the  differential  be-  Burrows  said.  “They  prefer 
tween  national  and  local  rates  to  frequency  discounts, 

which  he  said  ranges  from  65%  They  feel  CID  plans  destroy  the 
to  100%.  media’s  flexibility. 

“National  advertisers  must  “Many  discount  plans  are  un¬ 
pay  twice  as  much  for  their  realistic  and  therefore  will  not 
space  as  the  local  retailer  who  stimulate  greater  newspaper  use. 
runs  pages  with  sales  copy  that  “There’s  a  real  need  for  some 
overshadow  their  advertising  standardi^tion  by  type  of  dis- 
and  competes  with  them  for  the  count,  peric^  of  contract,  method 
readers’  time  and  attention,”  the  of  applications,  etc. 
letter  said.  “Most  discounts  are  not  big 

The  same  letter  also  expressed  enough  to  offer  any  real  incen- 
Mr.  Burrows’  belief  that  the  tive  to  run  more  newspaper 
particular  structure  offered  in  advertising, 
common  with  most  tended  to  “Agencies  are  also  critical  of 
destroy  one  of  the  newspaper’s  newspapers  who  raise  rates 
major  advantages  —  flexibility,  when  they  set  up  discount  plans. 
He  wrote:  This  penalizes  the  small  adver- 

“Advertisers  count  on  this  tiser  because  his  rates  are  raised 
flexibility  in  developing  their  sharply.  It  offers  no  real  bene- 
advertising  programs  to  vary  ht  to  big  advertisers,  bwause  the 
space  size;  to  lend  a  change  of  new  discount  rate  brings  cost 
pace;  to  provide  greater  impact  back  to  the  old  flat  rate.” 
during  special  promotion  or  Mr.  Burrows  suggested  the 
selling  periods;  to  achieve  following: 
greater  frequency  within  the  “Base  all  contract  and  dis- 
framework  of  their  budget;  and  counts  on  52-week  period.  Set 
to  fit  special  needs  and  require-  up  discount  on  bulk  space  or 
ments  of  copy.  They  also  vary  column  basis, 
schedule  to  peak  up  frequency  “Make  your  discounts  attnu:- 
during  special  selling  or  promo-  tive.  Remember  your  competi¬ 
tion  periods;  to  adjust  adver-  tors  offer  big  discounts.  To  be 
tising  intensity  to  seasonal  sales  specific  WCAU-TV,  Philadel- 
pattems;  to  tie  in  advertising  phia  offers  the  following  for 
more  closely  with  local  sales  spot  advertisers:  Class  AA,  6 
and  marketing  efforts;  and  to  per  week,  25%;  Class  A-B-C-D 
complement  advertising  delivery  6  per  week,  25%;  12  per  week, 
to  other  media.  45% ;  24  per  vzeek,  45%  and 

“It  also  tends  to  penalize  the  io%  plus  frequency  discounts 
seasonal  advertiser  who  must  over  and  above  the  weekly  dis- 
concentrate  his  advertising  in  a  count  of  5%-26  weeks;  10%-52 
limited  period  or  the  promotion  weeks. 

advertiser  who  advertises  spo-  -Provide  for  billing  at  antici- 
radically  to  support  periodic  p^ted  rate  for  contract  adve^ 
.sales  promotions.  tisers.  (It  would  be  understood 

“Your  idea  of  trying  to  stimu-  that  advertiser  is  subject  to 
late  advertisers  to  use  news-  short  rate  if  he  does  not  fulfill 
^  papers  with  greater  frequency  contract  and  that  he  could  earn 
and  continuity  is  good,  but  I’m  better  rate  if  he  ran  enou^ 
afraid  you’ve  muddied  the  space  in  the  period  to  qualify 
waters  by  complicating  your  for  the  next  lower  rate.) 
rate  structure  to  the  point  that  “And,  if  you  feel  frequency 
it  could  have  some  negative  should  be  rewarded,  offer  an  ad- 
effects.  ditional  frequency  discount  over 

“I  would  like  to  suggest  that  and  above  the  bulk  space  dis- 
you  consider  a  bulk  rate  struc-  count  for  people  who  run  13- 
ture — one  based  on  total  space  26-39-52  or  more  insertions 
run  during  a  52-week  period  within  the  contract  year.  To  be 
regardless  of  when  or  how  it  most  effective,  frequency  plans 
was  scheduled.  This  would  have  should  not  be  limited  to  short 
the  effect  of  stimulating  greater  periods  —  that  is,  12  times  in 
use  of  newspapers  and  would  be  13  weeks  or  13  times  in  26  weeks 
simpler  to  administrate,  both  — but  rather  based  on  frequency 
from  our  standpoint  and  your  in  a  52-week  period.  For  news- 
standpoint.  It  would  also  be  the  paper  protection  a  minimum  size 
most  equitable  discount  plan  might  be  established — say  about 
because  it  would  reward  the  300  lines — to  prevent  small  ‘rate 
large-volume  advertiser  and  cer-  makers’.” 
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5  Retoiler  Sindy 

Handbills  15  2  Of  National  Ad  Copy 

Catalogues  15  3  ... 

Norf  olk,  Va. 

5  ('.o-op  Trends  If  retailers  will  “think  of 

j  r'  ■  I-  4.  so-called  national  advortisine— 

Edward  C.  Cnmmins,  director  ...  „„„ 

,  ,  ,  ,  Aj  tn®  lull'd  you  nnd  in  the  b  e 

of  planning  and  sales,  Advertis-  magazines  and  on  Z 

national  radio  and  t.devisSj 
the  ANA  workshop  session  that  ;  i  . 

there  are  five  “broad  trends"  in 

few-yeajs:  .)  1  J:“2S 

.  ,  He  spoke  at  a  luncheon  meet- 

control  over  co-op  ependitures  AdvertisTne 

away  f^m  the  sales  depart-  on  how  retailers  can  p3 

ment;  3)  A  growing  sophistica-  , _ ..  ,  ,  . 

tion  on  the  part  of  manufactur-  Z  J  advertising, 

ers  involved  in  co-op;  4)  The  Wiseman  is  copy  consultant 

growth  of  co-op  advertising  Ballardf7nc.'  * 

among  manufacturers  who  do  tt  j-  j  u  ... 

not  sell  consumer  products  to  j  na  lonal 

retailers;  and  5)  A  tendency  fif  ?  ^  ^ 

toward  tighter,  more  effective  about  both  the  “new  product 

_ revolution  and  the  “brand  name 

controls  of  co-op  money.  ,  ..  „  ...  ,,  ,,  .  .  ‘ 

„  ^  ,  ,  revolution  with  all  their  influ- 

Mr.  Crimmins  said  these  qjj  American  life, 

trends  indicate  a  growing  ac-  The  retailer  through  his  own 
ceptance  of  cooperative  adver-  advertising  can  first  relate  his 
tising  as  a  nomal  marketing  business  to  the  national  adver- 
technique.  This  is  the  most  im-  tjsing  and  take  advantage  of  the 
portant  trend  of  all,  he  said,  public  confidence  it  has  built  for 
The  ACB  executive  referred  the  product  by  letting  his  cus- 
to  the  recent  change  in  legisla-  tomers  know  that  he  stocks  it. 
tion  making  co-op  advertising  profit 

exempt  from  excise  taxes,  and  national  advertising  by  echoing 
said  that  as  part  of  the  cam-  ^  be’ll  be  telling 

pai^  to  change  the  iwsition  same  story  and  thus  remind 

of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  bis  customers  of  what  they 
on  this  matter,  he  was  asked  to  ^ii-pady  know  ” 
testify  at  a  hearing  in  the  ,,  a  j  .a  . 

Treasury  Department.  Wiseman  suggested  that 

“I  was  amazed  ...  to  find  ^  national  advertising 

that  some  Treasury  officials  had  valuable  clues  to 

the  idea  that  coHip  advertising  ‘^“‘""'^"‘^tion  in  the 

had  liepn  invented  .<,iynnlv  a  dealer’s  own  advertising. 


A  breakdown  of  total  co-op 
ad  expenditures  for  the  year 
1960  vs.  1959  showed  that  58 
firms  increased  co-op  expendi¬ 
tures  ;  26  decreased ;  and  36  kept 
co-op  money  “about  the  same.” 
For  the  year  1960  vs.  1958,  64 
increased  expenditures;  25  de¬ 
creased  and  31  kept  co-op  ex¬ 
penditures  “about  the  .same.” 

Proportion  of  total  co-op  ex¬ 
penditures  spent  in  various  me¬ 
dia  looked  like  this: 

1958 

Number  ol 

Respondents  Median 

Using:  % 

Newspapers  94  85% 

Radio  54  15 


PapersEasiesI 
For  Control 
Of  Co-op  S$ 


Chicago 

Newspapers  are  the  easiest 
medium  in  which  to  control  co¬ 
operative  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  and  radio  is  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult,  according  to  results  of  a 
survey  of  co-op  ad  expenditures 
by  members  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  released 
here  this  week. 

Results  were  made  known  by 
William  O.  Maxwell,  manager 
of  consumer  relations.  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  Company,  and  Tel.  Directories 
chairman  of  the  ANA  Coop-  Handbills 
erative  Advertising  Committee,  Catalogues 
during  the  ANA  Cooperative 
Advertising  Workshop. 

A  total  of  203  ANA  members 
replied  to  a  questionnaire.  Of  Television 
this  total,  76  reported  not  using  Outdoor 
co-op  in  any  of  the  three  years  Direct  Mail 
1958,  1959  and  1960.  A  total  of  Tel.  Directories 
127  said  they  had  used  co-op  in  Handbills 
at  least  one  of  these  years.  Av-  Catalogues 


Newspapers 

Radio 

Television 

Outdoor 


The  men  responsible  for 
good  plant-city  relations 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
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HE  PHOTOGRAPHED  THE  POLLIES 


New,  exciting,  dramatic  — a  powerful  medium  for 
advertisers —  The  Washington  Post’s  local  roto¬ 
gravure  Sunday  Picture  Magazine,  which  made  its 
debut  in  Washington,  D.C  on  February  5,  reaches 
two-thirds  of  the  two  million  population 
Washington  market  and  nearly  50%  more  families 
than  Washington’s  other  Sunday  newspaper. 


Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers  Inc. 


Natienal  R«pr«s«iiHltivest  Sowytr,  F«rguson,  Wolk«r  Compony 
N«w  Yqrk  Chkogo  Detroit  Philodtiphia  Atlonta  Son  FronciKO  Lot  Angolot 


216  Agencies 
Seeking  247 
Copywriters 

The  combined  copy  staffs  of 
the  216  major  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  in  New  York  will  increase 
by  a  total  of  247  addi¬ 

tional  writers,  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1961,  according  to  a 
survey  completed  last  week  by 
Edwin  B.  Stem,  advertising  per¬ 
sonnel  specialist  and  personnel 
counsel  to  the  Association  of 
Industrial  Advertisers  and  the 
Sales  Promotion  Executives  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  sur\'ey,  believed  to  be  the 
first  actual  count  of  copy  per¬ 
sonnel  in  New  York,  included  all 
agencies  with  a  known  billing  of 
$1,000,000  or  more. 

12%  Cain  in  '60 

The  sun'ey  also  found  that 
there  was  a  12%  increase  of 
copy  personnel  in  the  agencies 
during  1960.  A  total  of  2,600 
copywriters,  supervisors  and 
creative  vicepresidents  of  the 
216  agencies  was  surveyed. 

Of  this  2,600  total,  1,292  are 
working  for  17  agencies  in  the 
over  $50,000,000  billing  bracket, 
an  average  of  76  people;  490  are 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 
PUBUCmr 


Our  established  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Department  has 
opening  in  area  of  industrial 
and  trade  product  publicity. 
Good  opportunity  for  news¬ 
man  with  all-round  editorial 
experience. 

Location  is  at  corporation 
headquarters  in  east  central 
Wisconsin,  100  miles  north 
of  Milwaukee,  in  an  area  of 
fine  schools  and  recreational 
facilities. 

Salary  commensurate  with 
ability  and  experience. 

Write  fully,  stating  experi¬ 
ence  and  present  earnings. 
Replies  treated  with  confi¬ 
dence. 

Write  to: 

Personnel  Procurement  Su¬ 
pervisor,  Personnel  Division 

KIMBERLY-CLARK 

CORPORATION 

NEENAH  WISCONSIN 


w’ith  35  agencies  doing  $10,000,- 
000  to  $50,000,000  in  billings, 
bringing  their  average  copy 
staff  to  14.  The  balance  of  820 
are  with  164  shops  billing  $1,- 
000,000  to  $10,000,000,  each;  an 
average  of  five  copy%vriters  per 
agency. 

Major  Problem 

The  major  problem  facing 
agency  copy  directors,  according 
to  the  Stem  surv’ey,  is  finding 
competent  writers  especially  in 
the  middle  $10,000  area  for  men 
tvith  three  to  five  years  experi¬ 
ence.  The  surv'ey  also  indicated 
that  the  trend  toward  copy-con- 
tact  men  in  the  small  and 
medium-size  agencies  is  grow¬ 
ing  because  of  the  need  for  men 
“thoroughly  versed  in  market¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  as  well 
as  in  copy.” 

“Locating  the  247  new  writers 
will  present  a  major  problem,” 
Mr.  Stem  said.  “Finding  them 
among  the  unemployed  is  only 
a  vague  possibility  because  the 
pool  of  unemployed  professional 
copy^vriters  is  usually  less  than 
50.  Raiding  personnel  by  the 
device  of  more  money  is  lui- 
sound  personnel  practice.  This 
leaves  only  those  men  currently 
w'orking  but  w^ho  are  actively, 
yet  quietly,  looking.  To  pinpoint 
these  three  or  four  specific  men 
for  the  job  will  require  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  more  precise  tech¬ 
niques  than  most  ad  agencies 
are  currently  using,”  Mr.  Stem 
said. 

• 

U.S.  Census  Reports 
Ad  Agency  Operations 

Receipts  reported  by  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  in  the  Census  of 
Business  covering  operations  in 
1958  of  4,240  establishments 
amounted  to  $4,346,909,000, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  Of  these  agencies 
3,367  which  reported  detailed 
information  had  receipts  of 
$4,220,753,000.  They  reported 
receiving  $508,219,000  in  com¬ 
missions  and  $136,804,000  income 


from  sales  of  advertising 
materials  and  services. 

In  their  receipts  of  $4,220,- 
753,000  the  3,367  agencies 
reported:  Billings  for  adver¬ 
tising  media,  $3,383,667,000; 
Billings  for  advertising 
materials  and  services:  $724,- 
905,000;  Service  fees,  $89,099,- 
000;  Other  receipts,  $23,082,000. 
• 

Doble  Joins  BBDO 
As  Pepsi  Group  Head 

John  E.  Doble,  formerly  of 
Ted  Bates  Company,  has  joined 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn  as  account  group  head 
for  the  Pepsi-Cola  Company. 
BBDO  was  named  agency  for 
Pepsi-Cola  last  March.  The  1961 
national  campaign  is  scheduled 
to  break  this  month  (E&P, 
Feb.  11,  page  15). 

At  the  same  time  it  was 
announced  that  Gordon  Gunn 
has  been  named  media  director 
for  the  Los  Angeles  office  of 
BBDO.  For  the  past  18  months 
he  has  been  assigned  to  BBDO’s 
New  York  office  for  advanced 
training  in  media,  marketing  and 
research. 

Mr.  Gunn  joined  the  agency 
in  1955  and  in  1958  was  named 
research  director. 


tising  and  promotion  staff.  From 
1933  until  the  merger  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  IFoah- 
ington  Times- Herald,  Mi-.  Titus 
serve<l  as  the  latter’s  promotion 
director. 

Hobenecht  Heads 
Parker  Ad  Dept. 

Janesville,  Wis. 

Richard  W.  Holznecht  has 
been  named  advertising  director 
for  the  Parker  Pen  Co.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Joseph  W.  Biety  who  has 
moved  to  a  marketing  posi¬ 
tion  within  the  firm’s  domestic 
sales  department. 

In  the  new  post  Mr.  Holznecht 
will  direct  the  firm’s  domestic 
and  foreign  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  as  well  as  packaging 
activities.  With  Parker  since 
1948,  he  has  served  as  public 
relations  director  and  more  re¬ 
cently  with  Parker’s  interna¬ 
tional  management  group. 

Simultaneously,  the  company 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Arthur  W.  Towell,  Inc.,  a  Madi¬ 
son  (Wis.)  advertising  agency, 
to  handle  Parker’s  trade  adver¬ 
tising.  Parker  is  presently  inter¬ 
viewing  advertising  agencies  to 
handle  its  consumer  advertising. 


metropolitan  Jf,2nd  market^ 
in  the  nation!  W  GARY-HAMMOND  ^  Indiana! 

(U.S.  CENSUS  E.  Chicago,  Ind. 

BUREAU  RANKING)  j— ,  j— ,  j— ,  j— ,  j-T. 

<3>  O  <3> 

POPULATION  . 556,600 

E.B.I.  1959  . $1,130,840,000. 

E.B.I.  PER  HOUSEHOLD . $7,055. 

RETAIL  SALES,  1959 . $698,363,000. 

FOOD  SALES . $187,468,000. 

AUTOMOTIVE  SALES . $101,534,000. 

Source;  SALES  MANAGEMENT 

reach  it  ..  .  SELL  it  ONLY  through 

THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE 
THE  HAMMOND  TIMES 

REPRESENTED  BY  BURKE,  KUIPERS  &  AAAHONEY,  INC. 


•  Katz  Analyzes 

Former  PM  Heads 

New  Ad  Organization  Aamcy,  Inc.,  news- 

paper  representatives,  has 
Washington  prepared  an  analysis  of  all  1960 
Establishment  of  a  new  mar-  U.  S.  Standard  Metropolitan 
keting  and  advertising  organi-  Areas,  ranked  by  (1)  total  1960 
zation,  McCormick  &  Titus,  was  population,  and  (2)  by  percent 
announced  this  week  by  Robert  gain  or  loss  in  population,  1960 
L.  L.  McCormick,  president  of  vs.  1950. 

McCormick  Associates,  Inc.  The  Katz  sales  development 
The  new  organization  will  be  department  compiled  the  figures 
an  affiliate  of  McCormick  from  final  U.  S.  Census  Reports. 
Associates.  Copies  may  be  obtained  by 

George  R.  Titus,  local  adver-  wn*itlng  Albert  Meglin,  The 
tising,  promotion  and  merchan-  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  Newspaper 
dising  specialist,  will  be  man-  Division,  666  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
aging  director  of  McCormick  &  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Titus.  In  recent  months,  Mr.  • 

Titus  has  been  a  consultant  to  p&Q’g  Jif  Xo  Gardner 
McCormick.  Previously,  he 

served  as  chief  of  Woodward  Cincinnati 

and  Lothrop’s  70-man  adver-  Procter  &  Gamble  announced 

that  it  has  transferred  agency 
responsibility  for  Jif  peanut 

f2nd  msrkct  spread  to  the  Gardner  Advertis- 
>•••••••••••  ing  Company,  St.  Louis,  effec- 

in  Indisns!  tive  June  1.  Jif  was  formerly 
handled  by  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc. 
-y  which  will  continue  to  handle 

^  Camay,  Joy,  Lava,  Salvo  and 

. 556,600  Secret  for  Procter  &  Gamble. 

.$1,130,840,000.  • 

.■.V$4V8:m3:?^:  Forming  Agency 

...$187,468,000.  William  B.  Carr,  former 
<im  KiA  nnn  president  of  Million  Market 

•smIs  managS  Newspapers,  is  opening  an 

,  ,  advertising  agency  with  omces 

in  New  York  and  Westport, 
IBUNE  Conn.  Official  announcement 

M  E  S  giving  Mr.  Carr’s  partner  and 

iNEY.  INC.  the  name  of  the  agency  is 

expected  to  be  made  next  week. 
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27  Ad  Execs. 
Attend  Seminar 

Advertising  executives  of 
daily  newspapers  in  17  states 
and  Canada  are  participating  in 
a  seminar  at  the  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  is  specifically  for 
newspapers  of  less  than  50,000 
circulation. 

The  seminar  members  are : 

Frederic  A.  Ambum,  Daily 
News-Record,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Harry  J.  Baird,  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Record,  Kitchener, 
Ont. 

Jack  M.  Banks,  Bremerton 
(Wash.)  Stm. 

William  F.  Blackburn,  Joliet 
(Ill.)  Herald-News. 

John  M.  Buckwalter,  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Harry  E.  Case,  Kenton  (Ohio) 
Times. 

Albert  DeLuca,  Plattsburgh 
(N.Y.)  Press-Republican. 

Lynwood  C.  Engle,  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News. 

William  A.  Finch,  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.C.)  Herald  and  Journal. 

Robert  J.  Gamer,  Peterbor¬ 
ough  (Ont.)  Examiner 

James  S.  Graham,  Danville 
(Ill.)  Commercial-N eivs. 

J.  Elven  Grubbs,  Ocala  (Fla.) 
Star-Banner. 


Hans  C.  Hamm,  WoMkesha 
(Wis.)  Daily  Freeman. 

Karl  W.  Homing,  Ann  Arbor 
(Mich.)  News. 

Delbert  Jackson,  Columbian, 
Vancouver,  Wash. 

Cliff  N.  Keim,  Alamogordo 
(N.  M.)  Daily  News. 

Victor  R.  Ketchman,  Daily 
Dispatch,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

Louis  A.  Lesniak,  La  Salle 
(Ill.)  Daily  News-Tribune. 

Marvin  W.  McDargh,  .Athens 
(Ohio)  Messenger. 

Clarence  Methvin  Jr.,  Clarion- 
Ledger  and  Jcwkson  (Miss.) 
Daily  News. 

James  E.  Milligan,  Goldsboro 
(N.C.)  News-Argus. 

Rodney  H.  Morrison,  Middle- 
town  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald  Rec¬ 
ord. 

J.  Clark  Nelson,  Vineland 
(N.J.)  Times  Journal. 

Lloyd  R.  Nicholson,  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press. 

Donald  F.  Shipman,  Ottaiva 
(Kans.)  Herald. 

Karl  R.  Warner,  Fort  Dodge 
(la.)  Messenger  and  Chronicle. 

Harry  J.  Wildman,  Clinton 
(la.)  Herald 

• 

Ruder  in  Federal  Post 

William  Ruder,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Ruder  &  Finn,  New 
York  PR  and  advertising 
agency,  has  been  appointed 
Special  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Public  Affairs. 


You  don’t  unless  you’re  getting  MICRO  PHOTO’S 
two-per-exposure  method  of  microfilming. 

MICRO  PHOTO  uses  the  full  width  of  the  film 
to  give  you  the  maximum  film  image  possible. 

It  makes  a  big  difference  when  you  put  MICRO 
PHOTO’S  film  on  your  reader  .  .  .  the  image  is 
so  much  larger,  clearer  and  easier  to  read ! 

Put  Your  Paper  in  the  Big  Picture  NOW  .  .  . 
WRIT....  MICRO  PHOTO  INC. 

1700  SHAW  AVENUE  •  CLEVELAND  13,  OHIO 


Central  Missouri 
Group  Announced 

Formation  of  the  Central  Mis¬ 
souri  Group,  comprised  of  the 
Colombia  Tribune,  JeffersonCity 
News  and  Tribune  and  the  Se- 
dalia  Democrat  and  Capital,  was 
announced  this  week,  effective 
March  1. 

The  Central  Missouri  Group, 
represented  nationally  by  Burke, 
Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.,  will 
offer  a  group  discount  for  adver¬ 
tising  placed  in  all  three  news¬ 
papers,  plus  frequency  and  bulk. 

The  one-order-one-bill-one- 
representative  operation  claims 
78.2%  coverage. 

The  group’s  frequency  rate 
schedule  is  based  on  12,  24,  36, 
and  48  insertion  frequency  with 
lines;  1,000  to  1,999  lines;  and 
300  to  599  lines;  600  to  999 
lines;  1,000  to  1,9^  lines;  and 
2,000  lines  and  over.  Discounts 
range  from  2%  up  to  20%. 

Under  the  group’s  bulk  rate 
schedule,  discounts  of  from  390 
to  10%  are  offered  on  linage 
contract  requirement  of  5,000 
to  9,999  lines;  10,000  to  24,999 
lines;  25,000  to  49,999  lines; 
50,000  to  74,999  lines;  75,000  to 
100,000  lines  plus. 

Total  of  the  individual  news¬ 
paper  rates  mns  36c  per  line 
as  against  33c  per  line  group 
buy,  a  saving  of  8.3%. 

• 

Seattle  Times  Has 
New  Discount  Plans 

The  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times 
this  week  announced  adoption  of 
a  frequency-volume  discount 
plan  and  a  bulk  discount  plan. 

Minimum  contract  require¬ 
ments  under  the  frequency- 
volume  discount  plan  call  for 
300,  600,  1,000,  1,500  and  2,520,- 
line  insertions  to  run  10  weeks 
within  13  weeks,  20  within  26, 
30  within  39,  and  40  within  52 
weeks.  Discounts  range  from 
4%  up  to  16%.  Discounts  on 
additional  linage  runs  from  5% 
to  17%. 

Under  the  Times’  new  bulk 
discount  plan  minimum  contract 
requirements  call  for  3,000, 
6,000,  10,000,  15,000  and  25,200 
lines  within  13  weeks;  6,000, 
12,000,  20,000,  30,000  and  50,400 
lines  within  26  weeks;  9,000, 
18,000,  30,000,  45,000  and  75,- 
600  lines  within  39  weeks;  and 
12,000,  24,000,  40,000,  60,000  and 
100,800  lines  within  52  weeks. 
• 

Pontiac  Award  Ads 

Newspaper  ads  announcing 
receipt  of  Motor  Trend  maga¬ 
zine’s  “Car  of  the  Year”  Award 
have  been  scheduled  in  some 
3,300  dailies  and  weeklies  by 
Pontiac  Division  of  General 
Motors  Corp. 
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Atlantic  Sets  CoHip 
Ad  Drive  for  Agents 

A  series  of  seven  ads,  each 
130  lines  on  three  columns,  will 
begin  appearing  in  more  than  90 
daily  newspapers  throughout  the 
U.  S.  on  Feb.  28  as  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Companies’  sustained 
co-operative  advertising  pro¬ 
gram,  according  to  Miles  F. 
York,  president,  Atlantic  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  and  Centen¬ 
nial  Insurance  Company. 

He  said  it  will  mark  the  first 
time  a  company  functioning 
under  the  American  Agency’ 
System  has  utilized  such  an 
approach  on  a  continuing  basis. 

While  the  signature  of  the 
Atlantic  Companies  will  appear 
in  the  ads  (via  Doremus  &  Co.), 
Mr.  York  said  that  all  the 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  inde¬ 
pendent  agent.  Agents  of  the 
companies  may  appear  in  list¬ 
ings  in  each  ad  with  Atlantic 
paying  the  full  cost  of  the  ad 
and  sharing  the  cost  of  each 
agent’s  listing. 

• 

Planters  Peanuts  Ads 
Set  in  Supplements 

A  total  of  116  full-page,  full- 
color  ads  in  Sunday  supplements 
will  highlight  the  Planterama 
promotion  during  National 
Peanut  Week  by  Planters  Nut  & 
Chocolate  Company,  a  subsidiary 
of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 

Insertions  (via  Don  Kemper 
Co.)  are  scheduled  for  March  5 
for  the  full  lineup  of  Sunday 
new’spapers  carrying  This  Week 
magazine  as  well  as  supplements 
produced  by’  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion-Journal  and  the  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Courier- Journal. 

On  March  12,  the  Mr.  Peanut 
trademark  switches  to  the  44 
papers  carry’ing  Parade  maga¬ 
zine,  the  First  Three  Markets 
Group,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
New  York  Sunday  News  and  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 
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Hoe  bows  to  few,  if  any,  in  its  appreciation  of  printing  craftsmanship.  Thus,  Hoe  seeks  to  aid  the  craftsman's  chosen  skill 
and  simplify  his  task.  And  the  Colormatic*  is  a  press  unit  that  makes  printing  a  science  as  well  as  an  art.  One  of  many 
major  Colormatic  features  is  individual  column  Touch  Control  of  inking.  It  is  part  of  a  unique  ink  motion  system  that 
insures  maximum  reproduction  fidelity  of  black-and-white,  ROP  spot,  and  process  color.  The  patented  ink  pump  feature- 
offered  only  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.— means  that  adjustment  at  any  one  speed  insures  equal  reproduction  quality  at  any 
other  speeds.  All  this  at  70,000  PPH,  if  your  deadlines  require  it.  Newspaper  readership  throughout  the  United  States  is  at 
an  all-time  high,  and  so  are  the  standards  by  which  modern  newspapers  are  printed.  Hoe  h  h  IP^ 

plays  its  part  by  building  a  bit  of  tomorrow  into  today’s  printing  equipment.  Look  to  Hoe  for  J  ^ 

progress  in  printing.  R.  HOE  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th  Street.  New  York  54,  New  York.  I  I 


TRADEMARK 


NOTICE  TO  EDITORS— For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan 
Life  has  sponsored  advertising  messages  on  national  health  and 
safety.  Because  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these 
advertisements.  Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including 
radio  news  editors)  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in 


this  series.  The  text  may  be  used  in  regular  health  features, 
health  columns  or  health  reports  with  or  without  credit  to  Met¬ 
ropolitan.  The  Company  gladly  makes  this  material  available  to 
editors  as  one  phase  of  its  public-service  advertising  in  behalf 
of  the  nation’s  health  and  safety. 


When  your  blood 
pressure  goes  up 


bring  it  down 


Only  a  few  years  ago,  doctors  could 
do  little  more  than  say  to  their  patients: 
“You  must  learn  to  live  with  high 
blood  pressure.” 

That  advice  still  holds  good.  But 
nowadays  there  are  specific  treatments 
by  which  this  condition  can  often  be 
controlled  when  not  complicated  by 
some  underlying  disorder.  Your  doctor 
will  decide  if  such  treatment  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  your  case. 

Many  new  drugs  are  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  helping  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
this  condition.  These  drugs,  which  must 


be  prescribed,  can  lower  blood  pressure 
and  may  reduce  the  possibility  of  dam¬ 
age  to  the  heart  and  blood  vessels. 

Since  high  blood  pressure  affects  an 
estimated  6  million  people  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  you  should  know  these  facts: 

1.  Hypertension  can  develop  without 
any  warning  symptoms  whatever — a 
good  reason  why  everyone,  especially 
those  middle-aged  or  older,  should 
have  periodic  medical  check-ups.  The 
earlier  it  is  detected,  the  easier  it  is  to 
control, 

2.  Hypertension  occurs  more  than 


twice  as  often  among  overweight  peo¬ 
ple  as  among  others.  A  combination 
of  overweight  and  high  blood  pressure 
is  a  serious  matter. 

3.  Anyone  can  develop  high  blood 
pressure.  It  is  more  common,  however, 
among  people  who  are  subject  to  a 
great  deal  of  tension  and  anxiety.  He¬ 
redity  is  an  important  factor,  too. 

Many  people  with  high  blood  pres¬ 
sure  or  hypertension  live  long,  useful 
lives  through  moderation  in  living  hab¬ 
its,  weight  control  and  faithful  observ¬ 
ance  of  their  doctors’  instructions. 


Metropolitan  Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY® 
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A  MUTUAL  COMPANY 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


^  V  ;  Former  PR  Execs  Open 

Counselling  Office 

John  R.  Schackne,  former 
•j  director  of  public  relations 

.pf.i  projects  and  services  for  Inter- 
‘H'l  national  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
'  I  Corporation,  and  Charles  B. 
Crisman,  former  New  York  pub- 
lie  relations  manager  for  Reyn- 
olds  Metals  Co.,  have  opened 
counselling  offices  in  N.Y.C. 

Mr.  Schackne,  previously  a 
vicepresident  of  the  public  rela- 
tions  firm  at  Theodor  Swanson 
and  Company,  was  also  deputy 
manager  of  public  relations  for 
the  Standard-Vacuum  Oil 
Company,  serving  here  and 
abroad.  Mr.  Crisman  was 
formerly  associated  with  the  PR 
department  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company.  He  has 
been  a  business  and  financial 
FOR  GENERAL  EXCELLENCE  among  New  England  weekly  newspapers,  writer  with  the  New  York 
Charles  B.  Lenahan,  left,  of  the  Hamden  (Conn.)  Chronicle  accepts  Times,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
trophy  from  John  H.  Colby  of  the  Littleton  (N.  H.)  Courier,  president  and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
of  the  New  England  Weekly  Press  Association.  Nieman  Fellows  at  He  is  executive  editor  of  the 
Harvard  were  the  judges.  Redding  (Conn.)  Times. 


Hoe  Reports  ’60 
Color  Up  15.9% 


Neiv.-paiier  ROP  color  adver¬ 
tising  in  1960  totaled  177,548,- 
g37  lines,  up  15.9%  over  the 
153,215,463  lines  published  in 
1959,  according  to  the  Hoe  Re¬ 
port  on  ROP  Color  prepared  by 
Media  Rt*cords  for  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
Inc. 

Total  color  linage  for  the 
month  of  December  hit  15,968,- 
.403  lines,  up  8.2%  over  the  14,- 
758,831  lines  measured  in  De¬ 
cember,  1959. 

The  December  figures,  gath¬ 
ered  from  measurements  of  400 
newspapers  published  in  140 
cities,  disclosed  Retail  up  13.7%  ; 
General  up  8.8%.  Automotive 
was  dowTi  31.7%. 

The  complete  year  of  1960 
will  l>e  analyzed  and  covered  in 
a  separate  Hoe  report  now  being 
processed. 


Group  Ru^nlb  Oear  Film  Sheel  Slelller  App«inle<l 

Manspieu,,  Ohio  ”''*'■  'r 

The  Junior  Achievement  aMichigan  City,  Ind. 

companies  of  North  Central  A  page  of  clear  Visqueen  poly-  (^<Mwell  (Idaho)  News-Tnb 

Ohio  recently  ran  a  20-page  ethylene  film  was  featured  by  »as  been  named  director 

tabloid  section  in  the  Mansfield  the  Michigan  City  News-Dis-  advertising  for  the  Centr 

Sews-Joumal.  jtatch  recently  over  an  adver-  (Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle, 

In  cooperation  with  the  News-  tisement  for  the  Tibma  Bakery  newly-created  post. 

Journal  and  members  of  the  of  La  Porte.  _ 

Advertising  Club  of  North  The  idea  was  to  emphasize  the 


ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 


plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 


■4pollo  Beach  Promotion 

Miami,  Fla. 

Apollo  Beach,  a  waterfront 
suburban  community  12  miles 
south  of  Tampa,  has  allocated 
SI, 800,000  to  be  spent  for 
advertising  (via  Peter  Finney  & 

Co.)  in  national  magazines  and 
local  dailies  during  the  next  14 
months.  Another  $400,000  has 
been  budgeted  for  TV  and  radio. 

The  copy  is  being  tied  in  with 
Apollo  Beach’s  national  sales 
program,  by  which  only  licensed 
real  estate  brokers  are  being 
used  to  sell  Apollo  Beach  home 
sites.  Copy  theme  is  “See  Your 
Broker.” 

editor  sc  publisher  (or  February  18,  1961 


NEWS-JOURNAL 

Papers 

DELIVER 

DELAWARE 

. . .  America's  only 
single  state  market 
S955,500,000  buying 
power! 


CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 


Conlocf:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finloy, 
Inc.  or  Nows-Joornol  Papers* 
Wilminptoo*  Delowore 


S45,00Q  ON  10,000  TONS 


How  You  Can  Save 
On  Newsprint  Cost 


ducer  a^ees  In  its  printed  pounds  of  overweight  is  of  the 
contract,  to  supply  paper  of  the  theoretical  weight,  ai.d  adding 
average  basis  weight  specified  this  percentage  to  32#,  the 
by  the  customer,  provid^  it  is  basis  weight  of  the  net  paper 
not  less  than  the  32#  standard,  used  is  determined. 

And  if  it  does  not,  it  will  If  a  newspaper  has  more  than 
refund  the  difference.  Customers  one  supplier,  it  is  necessary  to 
of  that  company  will  have  little  figure  the  basis  weight  for  the 


difficulty  in  getting  the  proper  product  of  each. 

How  would  you  like  to  save  manufacturing  companies  in  the  weight  paper,  if  they  notify 
about  $4.50  on  each  ton  of  U.  S.  for  the  third  quarter  of  them  of  the  weight  desired,  and  ^  a*ie  Drivt 

newsprint  your  newspaper  1960.  advise  them  monthly  the  average  Another  imw 


“The  net  figure,  after  taxes,  of  the  paper  used. 


Another  important  way  to 
reduce  the  ultimate  cost  of 


10,000-ton  user  for  this  same  group  is  iJ0%.  Contracts  of  other  producers  newsprint  is  by  a  concerted 


newsprint  your  newspaper  1960.  advise  them  monthly  the  average  Another  important  way  to 

consumes?  “The  net  figure,  after  taxes,  of  the  paper  used.  reduce  the  ultimate  cost  of 

If  you’re  a  10,000-ton  user  for  this  same  group  is  iJ0%.  Contracts  of  other  producers  newsprint  is  by  a  concerted 
you  can  probably  realize  these  This  gives  net  earnings  for  our  generally  agree  only  to  supply  drive  on  newsprint  waste  of  aU 
economies,  adding  up  to  $45,052:  theoretical  paper  of  79,21 1.96.  newsprint  of  “approximately”  kinds.  A  study  of  one  of 

1.  Close  control  of  basis  weight  Now  our  possible  saving  of  32^  for  500  sheets  24"  x  36*.  the  quarterly  reports  on  waste 

$20,904.  $45,052  would  be  transferred  The  exact  meaning  of  this  word  issued  by  the  ANPA  Research 

2.  Vigorous  waste  reduction  directly  to  gross  profits,  but  “approximately”  has  never  been  Institute  gives  a  good  picture  of 

•  1.  ji-  would  shrink  to  ^21, 62.4.96  after  established,  but  most  producers  the  possibilities.  One  lists  figures 

3.  Reduction  in  handling  costs  taxes.  However,  it  would  recognize  an  obligation  to  fum-  for  232  daily  newspapers,  which 

increase  net  profits  ^ter  taxes  jgh  paper  that  will  average  32#.  are  divided  into  four  groups 
The  chances  are  that  you  by  12%,  although  it  is  only  And  if  you  insist  on  it,  you  can  according  to  consumption.  We 


could  multiply  these  savings  for  57/100  of  1%  of  total  costs. 


get  it.  This  is  particularly  true  will  consider  Group  D,  which 


each  10,000  tons  you  buy.  And  “Another  way  to  get  a  vivid  now  when  there  is  a  substantial  includes  57  newspapers  with  con- 

4/V/\rk/\  X _ _ ! _ X  _ X  _ _  ?_X.^ _  _  _ i_ 


10,000  tons  of  newsprint  cost  picture  is  to  figure  how  much 
$1,340,000  at  the  price  ($134  a  advertising  sales  or  circulation 
ton  base)  that  has  prevailed  revenue  would  have  to  be 
since  March,  1957.  increased  to  account  for  the 


since  March,  1957.  increased  to  account  for  the 

The  possible  ways  of  cutting  same  net  revenue.  If  our  net  We  must  have  the  records  to 

your  newsprint  bill  were  worked  profit  on  sales  was  the  average  tell  us  what  we  are  getting  and 

out  by  a  committee  of  the  \j0%,  it  would  take  $11.16  in  records  that  will  be  accepted 

National  Association  of  News-  additional  sales  to  equal  each  by  our  suppliers.  This  can  not 

paper  Purchasing  Executives  dollar  saved.  be  done  by  weighing  occasional  V-  T  10^ 

which  comprised  T.  A.  Corcoran,  “Again  reverting  to  our  samples  taken  in  the  press  room,  ^  that 

L.  A.  Kem  and  Larry  Nash.  10,000  ton  user,  we  find  that  he  because  there  will  be  consider-  fUp 

The  committee  made  its  report  to  would  have  needed  $502,900  able  variation  in  the  paper  from  9  otiH  wno 

the  recent  annual  conference  of  additional  sales  to  equal  the  net  the  time  it  left  the  mill.  We  Inwpat 

the  group  at  Winston-Salem,  profit  he  would  make  from  must  have  a  production  record  .  1  oner  Tliis 

N.  C.  annual  savings  of  $U5,052.  that  gives  us  the  net  weight  of  ^  ^  a ’reduction  of  1.67%. 

the  paper  actually  used  m  print-  „  mAnn 

Effect  on  Net  Profits  How  It  Can  Be  Done  jng  the  number  of  p^  f®’'  a  newspaper  using  10,000 

....  .  ...  tons,  this  would  mean  a  saving 


over-supply.  sumption  of  20,000  tons  or  more 

annually.  The  average  waste  of 
.Must  Have  Records  this  group  is  2.94%  of  the  paper 

used.  The  lowest  in  this  group 
We  must  have  the  records  to  jg  i,27%.  The  highest  is  4.54%. 


To  get  this  on  the  same  basis 
as  our  consideration  of  over- 


Effect  on  Net  Profits 

The  essence  of  the  committee’s 
report  was  as  follows: 

“In  order  to  get  the  full 
significance  of  this  .saving,  we 


How  It  Can  Be  Done 


Here’s  how  the  committee  says  PJ^'iuced 


the  savings  can  be  made: 


.  .  of  167  tons.  At  $134  it  would 

We  start  out  with  the  invoice  amount  to  an  annual  saving  of 


If  all  the  newsprint  used  by  weight.  From  it,  we  deduct  $22,378, 
newspaper  with  an  annual  all  waste,  including  wrappers,  J, 


might  figure  roughly  the  eff^t  consumpCon  of  10,000  tons  t^sit  and  handling  waste,  drh'e^to^^SucTLwsprinr^ste 
it  would  have  on  net  profits,  averaged  32.5  pounds,  its  use  of  threading  waste,  core  waste,  .  .  xt,„  start 

Assuming  that  the  10,000  tons  white  paper  would  be  1.56%  and  all  printed  waste  occurring  .,  „  ,  atia  individ- 

of  newsprint  used  by  our  more  than  if  it  had  averaged  before  the  counter.  Spoils  and  -^nonsi- 

theoretical  newspaper,  which  32  pounds.  This  amounts  to  156  over-runs  should  not  be  de-  ,  .  ..  ^  .  mnat  have 


cost  $1,340,000,  represented  35%  tons,  which  at  $134,  is  $20,904.  ducted,  because  they  have  been  .,  ?  „  manaire. 

of  its  total  costs,  we  arrive  at  a  And  this  represents  the  amount  counted.  This  gives  the  net  .  *  ^ 


of  its  total  costs,  we  arrive  at  a  And  this  represents  the  amount  counted.  This  gives  the  net 
total  sales  or  revenue  figure  of  by  which  a  newspaper  with  these  weight  of  the  paper  used.  Then 
$4,167,720.  We  get  it  by  adding  conditions  could  reduce  its  ulti-  we  take  the  gross  press  run,  as 


The  next  step  is  to  sell  the 


•SM  '60  Survey 


®t)e  I 

I  NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUtI 
I  National  Represenfolives:  I 

'  JOHNSON,  KENT,  GAVIN 

&  BINDING,  INC.  ' 


to  the  total  costs  a  profit  figure,  mate  newsprint  cost  by  simply  shown  by  the  counter,  and  deter-  supervisory  personnel  on  the 
before  taxes,  of  8.96%.  This  is  insisting  that  its  suppliers  mine  what  the  weight  of  that  subject.  Their  active  interest  and 

the  average  figure  for  all  furnish  paper  of  the  proper  number  of  papers  should  be,  if  enthusi^m  are  absolutely  nece^ 

basis  weight.  the  basis  weight  was  exactly  it  is  to  be  succ^sful.  Am 

How  do  we  go  about  getting  32#.  If  the  net  weight  exceeds  they  must  transmit  this  mter^ 

paper  with  an  average  basis  this  figure,  it  indicates  that  the  ^*^d  enthusiasm  to  their  cre^. 

S  weight  that  does  not  exceed  paper  used  was  overweight.  By  It  is  extremely  important 

Ij  ”  *  K  32#?  The  largest  U.  S.  pro-  figuring  what  percentage  the  give  credit  to  anyone  who  max 

X  New  London's  Apparel  «  a  suggestion  that  reduces  wasw. 

S  Sales  per  household,  a  big-  M  1  ■  ■■  I  H  is  also  important  to  explain 

f  siie  $715*  are  1st  among  |  liHROnRATF  DlIRLIfi  RELATIONS  MANAGER  I  why  a  suggestion  is  not  adopted. 

all  ConnecficuT  cities  of  S 
25,000  -  or  •  over.  And  The  % 

Day  gives  you  full-clad  mar- 
kef  coverage  .  .  .  98%  city  g 


CORPORATE  PUBUC  RELATIONS  MANAGER 


The  continued  growth  of  Skil  Corporation,  manufarturer  of  Skil 
and  Skilsaw  power  tools  for  consumer  and  industrial  use,  has 
created  this  opportunity  for  an  able,  experienced  Public  Relations 
Manager.  He  will  develop  and  execute  our  entire  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  from  corporate,  community  and  financial  public 
relations  to  product  publicity  and  feature  articles  and  work  closely 
with  management.  He  must  have  at  least  10-15  years  p.r.  ex¬ 
perience  covering  all  these  areas,  plus  complete  knowl^ge  of 
public  relations  in  consumer  and  industrial  media.  Attractive 
salary,  excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  drtailed  resume  of  job 
and  s^ary  history,  age,  education,  to  1.  B.  Ottman,  Skil  Cotpora* 
tioa,  5033  N.  Elston  Avenue,  Chicago  30,  Blinois.  Please  do  not 
phone.  Replies  are  confidential. 


Maximum  Roll  Diameters 


j  me,  nas  Increasing  of  roll  diameters  is 

1  Pubhc  Relatic^  things  that  usually 

:ntne  pubhc  rela-  ^^g  effect  a  substan- 

d  financiM  public  saving.  For  example,  if  you 

j  and  work  closely  ^^g  ^gj^g  a  32"  diameter  roU 
15  years  p.r.  ex-  ^^g  ^^^g  the 

ete  knowledge  of  weight  of  the  roll  would  be 
media.  Attwtive  increased  approximately  33%%. 

Most  modem  presses  will  accom- 

iw,  ^  coipocB.  jnodate  roUs  of  40"  diameter. 
OB.  Please  do  not  increase  to  this  size  from 

_  {Continued  on  page  32) 
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Newsprint  Cost 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


36"  will  add  approximately  25% 
more  to  the  weight  of  the  roll. 
This  does  several  things  auto¬ 
matically.  It  reduces  core  waste 
from  25%  to  40%.  Sometimes 
wrapper  waste  is  cut  in  the 
same  proportion,  hecau.se  fre¬ 
quently  a  mill  is  providing 
enough  overlap  on  the  smaller 
roll  to  properly  wrap  the  larger 
one.  Unloading  and  handling 
costs  are  reduced  because  the 
same  tonnage  is  handled  in 
fewer  rolls.  Many  publishers 
have  found  that  transit  damage 
is  reduced.  Fewer  roll  changes 
are  required,  which  should  cut 
running  time  and  reduce  the 
number  of  web  breaks. 

The  next  thing  that  should 
be  carefully  examined  is  the 
weight  of  the  wrapper.  Trade 
customs  provide  for  charging 
for  the  wrapper  at  the  price  of 
paper.  Therefore,  each  pound 
that  wrapper  weight  is  reduced, 
means  one  pound  of  newsprint 
that  is  saved.  In  the  Class  D 
Group  wrapper  weights  vary 
from  .38%  of  the  weight  of  the 
roll  to  .88%.  On  a  roll  weighing 
1,600#,  this  would  mean  that 
one  newspaper  is  using  approxi¬ 


mately  6  pounds  of  wrapper  to 
protect  the  roll  and  another  is 
using  roughly  14  pounds. 

Our  10,0()0-ton  user  could  save, 
if  he  reduced  the  wrapper  weight 
from  14  pounds  to  6  pounds 
al)out  12,500  rolls,  8  pounds  per 
roll  or  a  .saving  of  50  tons,  or 
$6,700. 

Eliiiiinuting  Top  HeatU 

Another  possibility  in  con¬ 
nection  with  wrappers,  is  the 
elimination  of  the  two  top  heads 
and  top  bands.  Many  newspapers 
have  found  that  this  protection 
is  not  needed.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  if  clamp  lift  trucks 
are  used  and  the  rolls  are  .stored 
on  end.  These  parts  of  the 
wrapper  weigh  one  pound. 
Therefore,  this  simple  maneuver 
would  save  our  10,000-ton  news¬ 
paper  12,500  pounds  of  white 
paper  a  year,  and  reduce  its 
cost  of  newsprint  by  $837.50. 

Still  another  saving  in  con¬ 
nection  with  wrappers  can  be 
made  by  wrapping  two  half-size 
rolls  in  a  single  package.  The 
wrapper  required  will  weigh  only 
slightly  more  than  that  required 
to  wrap  one  full  size  roll.  Usual 
practice  is  to  place  a  single 
head  between  the  two  rolls  and 
to  place  an  extra  band  around 
the  outside  of  the  wrapper  where 
the  two  rolls  come  together.  This 
should  effect  a  saving  of  at  least 


In  this  case,  Lockwood  Greene 
know-how  saved  the  paper  the  expense  of  replacing  its  plant  completely 
on  a  new,  less  central  site.  Our  extensive  experience  in  newspaper-plant 
design  can  help  you  too.  Send  for  a  brochure. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANT  MODERNIZATION 


PROJECT  undertaken  for  the  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  Enterprise 
by  Lockwood  Greene  ■  Our  responsibilities  included  designing  the  two 
additions  shown,  remodeling  the  original  structure,  laying  out  the  press 
in  relation  to  the  building . . .  also  supervision  of  construction  ■  A  feature 
of  the  design  is  the  90’  x  32'  curtain-wall  construction  providing  an 
expanse  of  windows  through  which  the  new  5-unit  press  can  be  seen 
in  action  from  the  street. _ 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

BOSTON  16,  MASS.  NEW  YOKK  17,  N.  Y.  SPAKTANBUBG,  S.  C. 

316  Stuart  St.  41  Ea>t42ndSt.  Montgomury  Bldg. 


25%  in  the  wrapper  required  for 
half  size  rolls.*  In  addition,  it 
reduces  unloading  and  handling 
costs  by  cutting  the  number  of 
units  handled  by  50%.  It  also 
makes  a  substantial  reduction  in 
transit  damage.  When  half-size 
rolls  are  wrapped  singly,  it  is 
necessary  to  double  deck  them  in 
railroad  cars  to  get  the  mini¬ 
mum  tonnage.  This  increases  the 
hazard  of  railroad  damage  as 
well  as  handling  damage  in 
loading,  unloading  and  storing. 

Traii)>it  Uamuge 

Transit  damage  should  have 
careful  study  in  any  concerted 
newsprint  waste  drive.  This 
should  start  at  the  mill.  And 
one  of  the  first  things  should  be 
to  work  out  with  the  producer’s 
Traffic  Department  the  loading 
pattern  that  is  best  for  your 
particular  operation.  Each  mill 
has  many  loading  patterns,  and 
you  will  find  their  representa¬ 
tive  very  co-operative  in  helping 
you  find  the  specific  one  that 
suits  your  operation  best. 

One  newspaper  has  made  an 
amazing  reduction  in  this  type 
of  damage  by  the  use  of  a  two- 
unit  load.  In  a  40-foot  car,  29 
rolls  constitute  a  load.  Fifteen 
rolls  are  placed  in  one  unit  and 
14  in  the  other.  This  gives 
enough  room  in  the  car  to  place 
the  units  approximately  12" 
away  from  the  ends  of  the  car. 
A  space  of  from  12"  to  18" 
remains  in  the  center  of  the  car. 
Also,  the  rolls  are  placecl  1" 
away  from  the  side  w-alls.  Two 
bands  are  generally  used  about 
equal  distance  from  the  top  and 
Ixittom  of  the  rolls.  This  loading 
method  has  been  particularly 
effective  in  reducing  flat  rolls, 
which  are  frequently  more  costly 
than  other  types  of  transit 
damage.  This  publisher  reports 
that  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year,  he  receiv-ed  5.000  tons  from 
one  Canadian  Mill  without  a 
single  flat  roll.  Several  years 
ago,  10%  of  the  rolls  received 
from  this  supplier  were  out-of¬ 
round,  when  unloaded. 

Careful  check  should  be  made 
of  the  damage  by  different 
routes.  The  mills  should  be  ad¬ 
vised  regularly  of  the  results 
and  should  be  urged  to  favor 
the  routes  that  give  the  best 
performance.  It  is  good  practice 
,  to  write  a  separate  letter  to  the 
mill  when  a  car  has  excessive 
damage.  Copies  of  the  letter 
should  be  sent  to  representatives 
of  all  the  railroads  involved  in 
the  routing. 

Box  Cars 

We  should  co-operate  with  the 
paper  mills  in  an  effort  to  get 
the  railroads  to  provide  better 
cars  for  shipment  of  newsprint. 
Special  cars  have  been  designed 
that  we  believe  are  capable  of 
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delivering  newsprint  without 
damage.  It  is  our  undei  standing 
that  these  cars  were  It  veloped 
for  the  shipment  of  iuitomobile 
fenders,  which  are  vei vulner¬ 
able  to  damage. 

Paper  Break  Rectird^ 

Another  area  in  which  i-ecords 
can  Ije  used  effectively  is  in  the  ' 
matter  of  breaks.  Many  news¬ 
papers  keep  accurate  fivrures  on 
the  numlier  of  rolls  run  per 
break.  Some  publishers  send 
regular  reports  to  all  <>f  their 
suppliers  which  show,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  supplier’s  record  a 
comparison  with  the  i-ecord  of 
each  of  his  other  suppliei-s. 

A  careful  check  of  paster 
spoils  often  results  in  substan¬ 
tial  .savings.  A  study  in  one 
newspaper  plant  showed  that  10 
copies  were  being  taken  out 
following  each  paster  when 
four  were  good  readable  copies. 
Orders  were  issued  to  take  out 
only  six.  This  resulted  in  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  40%  of  the  paster  copies, 
which  amounts  to  $5,788  per 
year  in  that  plant.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  other  six 
copies  indicated  that  four  of 
them  were  actually  readable. 
Two  of  them  had  two  extra 
blank  pages  and  two  had  a  page 
with  a  split  in  it,  but  all  the 
reading  matter  was  there.  Man¬ 
agement  decided  that  these 
copies  could  be  used  for  certain 
serv’ice  copies  and  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  employees  who  formerly 
received  jierfect  copies.  This  ef¬ 
fected  an  additional  saving  of 
$3,484.  Thus,  an  annual  saving 
on  utilization  of  paster  .spoils 
of  $9,272  was  made.  Consump¬ 
tion  in  this  plant  was  40,000 
tons  a  year,  so  our  10,000  ton 
user  would  have  a  .saving  from 
this  source  of  $2,318. 

Handling  Costs 

One  newspaper  reports  a 
14Vi%  saving  in  the  labor  cost 
of  handling  its  newsprint  for 
the  year  1960,  This  savings  was 
effected  primarily  by  a  change 
in  the  method  of  hauling.  For¬ 
merly  four  trucks  were  used,  each 
carrying  5  rolls  on  their  sides. 

A  change  was  made  to  an  opera¬ 
tion  with  three  trailers  and  one 
tractor.  The  trailers  were  spe¬ 
cially  designed  to  carry  17  rolls 
loaded  on  end.  Labor  cost  per 
ton  for  the  complete  paper  han¬ 
dling  operation  was  reduced 
from  $1,225  for  the  year  1959 
to  $1.0U8  for  1960.  And  the 
1960  costs  included  a  10c  per 
hour  wage  increase  for  the  last 
six  months.  The  saving  was 
17.7c  per  ton.  Approximately 
87,000  tons  were  handled  in  this  I 
operation,  so  the  reduction 
amounted  to  $15^93.00.  For  our 
theoretical  10,000  ton  user,  this 
would  mean  an  annual  saving 
of  $1,770. 
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"Today,  BELIEVABILITY  is  the  most 
essential  and  potent  force  in  advertising." 

If  is  true,  the  EXAMINER  has  the  largest  total  not  only  on  the  validity  of  its  news  reporting  but 
circulation  of  any  San  Francisco  newspaper.  A  on  the  depth  of  its  coverage.  Brightly  and  con- 

fact  important  to  advertisers.  But  to  us,  (and  we  cisely  written — ^tastefully  edited  it  appeals  to 

think,  to  you)  what  is  more  important  is  the  rea-  bright,  busy,  discriminating  people, 

son  why  more  people  read  the  EXAMINER.  Perhaps -this  is  why  more  advertisers  —  Retail, 

Basically,  the  reason  Is  INTEGRITY.  National  and  Classified  —  find  the  EXAMINER 

the  most  profitable  way  to  move  merchandise 
EXAMINER  readers  know  that  they  can  rely  in  the  San  Francisco  market. 


San  Francisco  BELIEVES  in  the 

EXAMINER 

Tells  More — Says  It  Better! 


Nationally  Raprasantad  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  INC. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

Bv  Rick  Frietlman 


THREE  JOBS  WAITENG 

(Last  in  a  three-part  series  on 
personnel  recruitment.) 

There  are  nearly  three  jobs 
waiting  for  every  journalism 
graduate  in  every  college  in  the 
country. 

If  you  are  a  weekly  publisher 
with  a  personnel  problem,  cou¬ 
ple  the  above  frightening  statis¬ 
tic  (for  you  at  least,  if  not  for 
the  student)  with  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  journalism  grad¬ 
uates  have  no  conception  of 
what  you  have  to  offer  them,  and 
little  is  being  done,  either  by 
yourself  or  by  the  colleges,  to 
lead  them  out  of  the  wilderness. 

I  saw  this  first-hand  last  year 
at  a  leading  Eastern  university 
where  I  had  been  invited  to 
lecture  to  both  a  freshman  and 
a  sophomore  class.  I  spoke  on 
weekly  newspaper  reporting, 
guessing  rightly  as  it  turned  out 
that  most  of  these  students  knew 
nothing  about  the  field.  To  them 
the  weekly  newsman  was  little 
more  than  a  purveyor  of  births, 
engagements,  weddings,  deaths 
and  gossip. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin 
was  presented  to  me  a  few 
months  later  at  a  state  press 
association  meeting.  Over  lunch 
an  editor  of  an  8,000  ABC  cir¬ 
culation  weekly  discussed  his 
personal  problem.  He  ran  a  pa¬ 
per  in  a  large  seashore  resort, 
paid  starting  wages  comparable 
to  the  dailies  in  the  area,  and 
offered  the  beginning  journalist 
a  chance  to  write  everything 
from  sports  to  politics. 

This  editor  hadn’t  filled  an  ad- 
vertised-for  vacancy  for  two 
months  and  was  frankly  wor¬ 
ried. 

The  Big  Hole 

The  partial  answer  to  his 
problem  could  have  been  found 
in  the  faces  of  those  college 
freshmen  and  sophomores  who 
looked  blankly  at  me  when  I 
first  suggested  they  try  the 
weekly  field.  Sitting  in  the  heart 
of  a  big  city  they  had  no  con¬ 
tact  with  papers  such  as  the  edi¬ 
tor  ran. 

There  was  a  big  hole  in  their 
job  opportunity  education  and 
one  hour  of  listening  to  someone 
explain  that  weekly  reporters 
cover  fires,  crime,  conventions 
and  bathing  beauties  wasn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  fill  up  much  of  it. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that 
few  colleges  around  the  coun¬ 
try  are  informing  their  students 
of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
suburban  weekly.  Few  colleges 
are  telling  these  students  of  the 


growing  imijortance  of  the  small 
town  papers  as  the  big  dailies 
take  on  a  more  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  flavor.  Few  colleges 
are  explaining  that  here  is  an 
expanding  media  ripe  for  good 
training  and  an  avenue  of  ad¬ 
vancement  and  excitement  for 
the  journalist  anxious  to  get  on 
a  more  intimate  contact  with  his 
readers. 

Job  opportunities  on  a  subur¬ 
ban  paper  were  discussed  re¬ 
cently  in  a  special  education  is¬ 
sue  of  Grass  Roots  Editor,  an 
excellent  publication  published 
quarterly  by  the  International 
Conference  of  Weekly  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors. 

Robert  M.  Conrad,  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  entitled  “Go  to  the  Suburbs, 
Young  Man,”  says  the  time  has 
come  to  stop  thinking  of  week¬ 
lies  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
dailies,  and  instead  to  consider 
“what  a  job  needs  to  be  done 
for  the  50,000,000  Americans  liv¬ 
ing  in  suburban  communities.” 

Mr.  Conrad,  a  graduate  of 
Syracuse  University,  has  been 
editor  of  the  Southington 
(Conn.)  News  since  1947. 
(“Thursdata”  last  week  pin¬ 
pointed  one  of  his  crusades.) 

Begging  for  the  Pro 

He  claims  that  the  suburbs 
are  a  place  where  the  special 
services  of  the  weekly  are 
needed  as  never  before.  Here, 
says  Mr.  Conrad,  is  a  segment 
of  the  press  begging  for  pro¬ 
fessional  newsmen  who  would 
stay  and  “bring  to  their  prod¬ 
ucts  the  perception  and  back¬ 
ground  that  comes  with  experi¬ 
ence.” 

He  points  out  a  fact  of  life 
few  college  students  are  told  — 
the  suburban  press  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  stereotype  of 
country  journalism! 

According  to  Mr.  Conrad: 
The  suburban  press  needs  re¬ 
porting  in  depth;  they  want 
good,  unpadded,  accurate  copy; 
and  they  apply  the  top  stand¬ 
ards  to  the  use  of  pictures, 
make-up  and  comment  on  local 
issues.  (See  adjoining  “Thurs¬ 
data”  column  for  some  examples 
of  this.) 

Mr.  Conrad  calls  the  suburb 
a  good  place  both  in  which  to 
work  and  live  because  it’s  a 
unit  of  government  with  a 
greater  chance  for  citizen  par¬ 
ticipation  and  expression  than 
in  a  big  city;  because  it’s  a  com¬ 
munity  seeking  identity;  and  be¬ 
cause  the  local  newspaper  helps 
attain  the  previous-mentioned 
two  goals. 


Mr.  Conrad  claims  that  in  the 
suburbs  the  political  activity  is 
as  intense  as  in  a  big  city;  the 
incidental  happenings  are  closer 
to  home;  and  the  hunger  for 
thorough,  interpretive  reporting 
is  just  as  keen. 

He  says  the  suburban  weekly 
field  has  not  reached  its  poten¬ 
tial  yet  but  that  it  is  one  for 
students  to  study  well  while  they 
are  learning  the  fundamentals. 

The  whole  picture  of  the 
weekly  newspaper  personnel 
problem  was  summed  up  in  one 
sentence  by  Mr.  Conrad:  The 
suburbs  are  a  fact.  A  recruit¬ 
ment  program  for  qualified  and 
interested  new  journalist  is  not. 

Tlie  Message 

In  adding  up  this  three-week 
look  at  personnel  recruitment, 
the  following  bears  repeating 
and  emphasis. 

It’s  time  colleges  installed 
weekly  journalism  courses  which 
covered  the  field  from  the  front 
page  editorial  problem  to  the 
back  shop  press  problem.  It’s 
time  colleges  introduced  the 
students  to  some  of  the  better 
weeklies  (and  there  are  many 
in  every  part  of  the  country). 
It’s  time  colleges  brought  in 
local  editors  as  guest  lecturers, 
arranged  plant  tours,  and  got 
students  summer  jobs  on  week¬ 
lies.  It’s  time  colleges  gave  their 
journalism  students  a  truer  and 
newer  picture  of  the  weekly 
field. 

And  it’s  also  time  that  weekly 
publishers  invited  high  school 
and  college  students  through 
their  plants.  It’s  time  weekly 
publishers  paid  visits  to  schools. 
It’s  time  weekly  publishers 
raised  salaries  to  draw  the  good 
graduates  to  them.  It’s  time 
weekly  publishers  both  individu¬ 
ally  and  collectively  formed  a 
plan  of  action  to  get  their  mes¬ 
sage  into  the  classroom. 

Bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
nearly  three  jobs  waiting  for 
every  journalism  graduate  in 
every  college  in  the  country.  If 
you  run  a  weekly  newspaper 
which  has  one  of  these  job  open¬ 
ings  or  expects  to  have  one,  this 
statistic  should  scare  the  hell 
out  of  you. 

• 

Buy  Indiana  Weekly 

Chicago 

Two  members  of  the  Chicago 
sales  staff  of  O’Mara  &  Orms- 
beem  Inc.,  newspaper  represen¬ 
tatives,  have  purchased  the 
Nappanee  (Ind.)  Advance-News, 
a  weekly.  The  new  owners, 
Donald  E.  Nichols  Jr.,  and 
Joseph  W.  Zally,  will  take  over 
the  paper,  effective  March  1. 

The  Advance-News  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  Mrs.  Rita  Myers, 
widow  of  the  late  Tom  Myers, 
who  died  last  December. 
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EXCLUSIVE  —  The  Jan.  19 
issue  of  the  Leesburg  (Va.) 
Loudoun  Times-Mirror  ran  12 
exclusive  stories  on  President 
Kennedy’s  impending  arrival  at 
Glen  Ora,  his  country  residence 
near  Middleburg,  Loudoun  Coun¬ 
ty.  The  issue  contained  articles 
and  an  editorial  compiled  by  the 
staff,  plus  correspondence  \vrit- 
ten  by  contributing  newsmen. 
Everything  was  copyrighted  and 
material  could  not  be  reprinted 
except  by  written  permission  of 
the  Times-Mirror.  Some  areas 
covered  were:  Where  the  Ken- 
nedys  will  attend  church;  how 
the  President’s  arrival  will  af¬ 
fect  the  community;  the  influx 
of  sightseers  expected;  the  ex¬ 
pected  room  shortage;  the  mov¬ 
ing  of  Mrs.  Kennedy’s  horse  to 
Glen  Ora;  and  an  editorial  ask¬ 
ing  the  community  to  give  the 
First  Family  the  privacy  they 
want. 

*  *  « 

INSIDE  —  Jerry  Russell,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Heights- 
Land  Weekly  Visitor,  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  newspaper  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  wrote  a  letter  to 
City  Hall  last  November  say¬ 
ing  he  didn’t  like  the  way  things 
were  being  done  by  the  Little 
Rock  Censor  Board.  He  claimed 
that  people  like  himself  who  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  Board’s  book  and 
movie  banning  should  have  a 
minority  representation  on  it. 
Mr.  Russell  asked  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  first  vacancy 
which  occurred  on  the  Board. 
His  newspaper,  which  is  dis¬ 
tributed  in  a  large  northwestern 
Little  Rock  neighborhood,  had 
been  highly  critical  in  its  edi¬ 
torials  on  the  Board.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  January  the  City  Board 
of  Directors  appointed  him  to 
the  Censor  Board. 

*  «  * 

INDUSTRY  —  The  Vestal 
(N.  Y.)  News  has  started  an 
“EJ  Scholarship  Fund”  to  sup¬ 
port  continued  local  manage¬ 
ment  control  of  the  area’s  big¬ 
gest  employer,  Efidicott-Johnson 
Corporation,  the  nation’s  No.  2 
producer  of  shoes.  Business  in¬ 
terests  in  the  community  have 
been  raising  money  to  buy  stock 
and  prevent  outside  financial  in¬ 
terests  from  taking  control  of 
the  company.  The  News  joined 
the  drive  by  urging  that  adver¬ 
tisers  and  subscribers  to  its  Jan. 
12  issue  start  a  scholarship 
fund.  All  proceeds  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  subscriptions  in  this  is¬ 
sue  went  to  buy  shares  of  EJ 
stock.  Income  from  the  stodc 
will  be  presented  annually  to  a 
graduate  of  Vestal  Central  High 
^hool  to  help  pay  for  his  or 
her  college  education. 
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A  bright  new  daily  comic 
panel  with  a  humorous  look 
at  the  past  in  terms  of 
the  present. 


Beginning  in  the 
NEA  Full  Service 


Does  history  repeat  itself?  It  does 
in  a  very  funny  way  in  OUR  ANCESTORS, 
a  comic  with  a  truly  distinctive  touch. 
You'll  be  delighted  with  artist 
"Quincy's"*  lively  wit  and  his  cap¬ 
tivating  old-fashioned  drawings. 

*Nom  de  plume  of 
Richard  Quincy  Yard  ley, 
distinguished  editorial 
cartoonist  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun. 


Monday,  March  27 

Newspaper  Enterprise 

A  ssociation 


New  York  •  Cleveland 


This  mark  identifies  modern,  dependable  Steel.  Look  for  ii:  on  consumer  products. 


Whether  it  jumps  to  make  a  discovery 
that’s  out  of  this  world,  or  sits  down  quietly 
to  spend  a  century  or  two  on  atomic  re¬ 
search,  steel  is  the  only  material  that  has 
the  strength  and  vigor  to  keep  up  with  the 
reach  of  modern  man’s  mind. 

New  Stainless  Steels  developed  by  United 
States  Steel  withstand  the  vibration  and 
friction  of  unearthly  speeds.  New  USS 
Steel  Forgings  shape  atomic  reactors  and 
nuclear  power  systems.  Look  around. 
You’ll  see  steel  in  so  many  places — build¬ 
ing  strength  •  USS  is  a  registered  trademark 


United  States  Steel 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


To  bring  men’s  wear  retailers  fast, 
up-to-the-minute  news  coverage  of 
the  National  Assn,  of  Retail 

Clothiers  &  Furnishers  convention. 
Feh.  19-22,  Fairchild  will  set  up 

a  working  news  room  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  in  the  Palmer  House.  Chicago. 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  editors 
from  New  York — Herbert  Blueweiss. 
Mort  Gordon.  Qara  Hancox — will 

team  up  with  Fairchild’s  Chicago 

bureau  news  staff  to  cover  the  meet¬ 
ings.  MEN’S  WEAR  Magazine  edi-  i 
tor,  Walter  H.  T.  Raymond,  will  be  | 
in  Chicago  for  the  sessions  and  will  I 
take  part  in  a  five-man  panel  dis-  , 
cussion  on  “The  Future  of  the  Men’s  • 
Wear  Merchant.’’  i 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  column¬ 
ist,  Samuel  Feinberg,  was  invited  to 
speak  at  the  Cooperative  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Workshop  sponsored  by  the 
.Assn,  of  National  .Advertisers  at  the 
Ambassador  Hotel.  Chicago,  Feb. 
14-15.  He  discussed  the  pros  and 
cons  of  cooperative  advertising  for 
soft  goods. 


"Sally’s  Selling  Primer,’’  a  new  Iwok  ; 
designed  to  increase  productivity  of 
salespeople,  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Business  Book  Division  of 
Fairchild  Publications,  Inc.  Its  con- 1 
tents  are  based  on  the  best  of  the 
how-to-sell  material  selected  from  i 
the  “Sally”  cartoon  strip  which  ap-  ' 
pears  in  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY. 
Written  by  Judy  Young  Ocko.  ' 
illustrated  by  Eldna  M.  Kaula.  priced 
at  $1.95  a  copy. 


Frank  McNeimey,  who  has  been  a 
general  news  reporter  for  D.AILY 
NEWS  RECORD,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Colors  and  Finishes 
Section  of  the  paper.  Don  Munson, 
who  had  been  covering  colors  and 
finishes,  will  handle  general  assign¬ 
ments  for  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD. 
Paul  Sowizral  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  of  D.AILY  NEWS 
RECORD;  he  was  formerly  account 
executive  with  Ellington  &  Co. 


Edward  Nanas  of  the  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS  editorial  staff  was  assigned 
to  cover  the  1961  International 
■Solid-State  Circuits  Conference  in 
Philadelphia.  Meetings  took  place 
at  the  Sheraton  Hotel,  Feb.  15-17. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

hiUiihtn  of 

Daily  N.WS  Record,  WenMii's  Wear  Daily, 
Home  himithings  Daily,  Supermarket  Newt, 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  Newt,  Directories, 
Metalworking  News,  Electronic  News,  Books. 


Stan  Delaplane  Weds 
Susan  Dupres  Aven 

San  Francisco 

Stan  Delaplane,  53,  syndicated 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  travel 
columnist,  and  Susan  Dupres 
Aven,  29,  a  former  Los  Angeles 
Times  employee,  were  married 
Ft*b.  2  in  Mexico  City. 

• 

Bob  Tonsing,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post  reporter — to  information 
staff,  Martin  Company,  Denver, 
replacing  Hank  Still,  now 
heading  the  Martin  Company’s 
new.s  ser\’ice  division  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jerry  Ezrin,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram  reporter  —  to  public 
relations  staff.  Pacific  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

... 

John  A.  Fisher,  reporter,  de¬ 
funct  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Neivs — 
to  community  relations  director 
of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Public 
Library. 

.  «  * 

Albert  G.  Kamm,  advertising 
staff,  Simsbury  (Conn.)  Farm¬ 
ington  Valley  Herald — to  public 
relations  director  of  Hollj'wood 
Homes,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

«  «  « 

Robert  Shaw,  political  and 
municipal  reporter,  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Evening  Herald — re¬ 
signed  to  do  free-lance  work.  In 
addition,  he  will  serve  as  the 
Herald’s  Andover,  Conn.,  corre¬ 
spondent. 

*  *  « 

Irving  M.  Kravsow,  Hartford 
\  (Conn.)  Courant — new  president 
I  of  the  Laurel  Club,  correspond- 
I  ents  organization  at  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  State  Legislature,  Hart- 
j  ford. 

I  *  *  . 

j  Robert  F.  Murphy,  reporter, 
!  Netv  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald — • 
to  $6,000-a-year  post  as  full-time 
I  public  relations  assistant  to 
I  New  Britain  Mayor  Julius  J. 
1  Kremski. 


personal 


7  on  Bu8ine8s  Staff 
Receive  ProinotioiiH 

Cleveland 

Sterling  E.  Graham,  president 
of  the  Forest  City  Publishing 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  has  announced 
these  promotions  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  department: 

F.  William  Dugan,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  to  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

John  F.  Brennan,  circulation 
manager,  to  circulation  direc¬ 
tor. 

T.  Logan  McAuley,  assistant 
circulation  manager,  to  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

Philip  J.  Santora,  assistant 
circulation  manager. 

Robert  Stenger,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 

Joseph  Heywood,  supervisor 
in  the  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  to  assistant  personnel 
director. 

William  J.  Ferenci,  classified 
advertising  salesman,  to  assist¬ 
ant  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

• 

Samuel  Campbell,  Garden 
Grove  (Calif.)  News  city  staff 
— to  associate  editor,  replacing 
Fred  Allen,  now  director  of 
publications  of  the  Garden  Grove 
Elementary  Schools. 

*  *  * 

Edman  j.  Gleed,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times 
Herald-Record — to  sports  editor, 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News,  succeeding  Charles 
Young,  retired.  Sam  Anzalone, 
Mr.  deed’s  assistant  in  Middle- 
town — to  News  sports  staff.  Bob 
McNamara — promoted  to  assist¬ 
ant  sports  editor.  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Oscar  D.  Barker,  now 
associate  editor  of  the  Catholic 
News,  official  newspaper  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
New  York. 


Subjects  of  Major  News  Significance 

Teaching  by  Machine — City  TrafRc  Conges¬ 
tion — Revolution  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
—  Interstate  Crime  Syndicates  —  Unemploy¬ 
ment  and  New  Jobs — are  clarified,  succinctly 
and  authoritatively,  in  current 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

1156  19th  St.,  N.W.,  Washiogtoa  6,  D.C.  Fadorol  8-4660 


RETIRES — A.  C.  Baker,  left,  newt 
editor  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot  for  15  years  and 
a  member  of  the  staff  for  20  years, 
retires  effective  March  I.  James 
P.  Brown,  right,  city  editor,  hat 
been  promoted  to  the  news  desk 
and  will  retain  his  city  editorship. 

Hagerty  Hires  Clark 
For  ABC- Washington 

Robert  E.  Clark,  for  seven 
years  White  House  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  International  News 
Service  and  for  the  past  three 
years  a  reporter  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Star,  has  joined 
ABC  News  as  a  Washington 
correspondent. 

James  C.  Hagerty,  ABC  vice- 
president,  said  his  appointment 
is  the  first  in  a  series  which  will 
be  made  as  the  Washington  staff 
is  enlarged. 

Bom  in  1922  in  Omaha,  Mr. 
Clark  received  an  M.A.  in  jour¬ 
nalism  in  1948  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota.  On  com¬ 
pleting  his  schooling,  he  joined 
the  Detroit  bureau  of  INS.  He 
served  there  until  1950  when  he 
was  transferred  to  the  INS 
Washington  bureau. 


Winners  of  Forest 
Awards  Announced 

Redding,  Calif. 

Jefferson  Yohn,  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram,  won 
metropolitan  division  honors  in 
the  Sierra-Cascade  Forest  News 
Awards  competition.  Karl 
Kidder,  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee, 
was  second. 

All  State  division  honors  went 
to  Harvey  McGee,  Sonora  Union 
Democrat,  Second  place  went  to 
Garth  Sanders,  Redding  Record- 
Searchlight. 


Council  Honor 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Jennie  Vimmerstedt  of 
the  Jamestown  Post-Journal 
staff,  has  been  named  the 
Woman  of  the  Year  by  the 
Inter-Club  Council  of  James¬ 
town.  Miss  Vimmerstedt,  the 
first  newspaperwoman  to  win 
the  honor,  was  instrumental  in 
forming  the  council  in  1935. 
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mention 

3  Are  Honored 
By  Ohio  Group 

COU'MBUS,  O. 
Thr(><>  Ohio  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  were  presented  special 
awards  during  the  28th  annual 
convention  of  the  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Association  here  Feb.  10. 

They  were  Roger  H.  Ferger, 
president  and  publisher,  Cincin-  t 
nati  Eiufuirer,  and  John  S.  ^ 
Shank,  circulation  director,  ^ 
Da3rton  Newspapers,  Inc.,  who 
received  distinguished  service 
citations,  and  Frank  W.  Spencer,  ^ 
publisher,  Newark  Advocate,  ^ 
who  was  presented  with  a  past-  j 
president’s  plaque.  j 

The  award  to  Mr.  Ferger 
cited  his  ON  A  service  of  17  j 
years  as  a  trustee,  president  in  j 
1948-49,  and  chairman  of  the 
board  for  eight  years.  It  also  ^ 
recognized  his  “outstanding  ^ 
conununity  leadership  and  serv-  ^ 
ice  to  state  and  nation  in  the  ^ 
fields  of  journalism  and  public  ^ 
affairs,”  and  “his  active  leader¬ 
ship  in  international  journalism  ^ 
and  the  Inter-American  Press  j 
Association.”  ^ 

‘A  True  Friend’ 

The  citation  also  praised  ] 
Ferger’s  practice  of  “the  highest  ] 
principles  of  newspaper  editing  , 
and  publishing  while  serving  the  i 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  for  33  j 
years,  but,  most  of  all,  for  being 
devoted  to  the  importance  of 
responsible  newspapers,  freedom 
of  information,  and  reputable 
advertising,  and  for  being  a  true  : 
friend  to  all  Ohio  newspapers 
and  newspapermen.” 

Mr.  Shank  was  honored  for 
his  program  of  training  bulletins 
and  booklets  for  newspaperboys 
and  a  program  to  educate  the 
boys,  their  parents,  and  the 
general  public  “to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system,  as  exemplified 
by  independent  newspaperboy 
businessmen.” 

The  progfram  has  produced 
25  million  training  bulletins  and 
200,000  copies  of  two  booklets, 
“Here  Comes  a  Businessman” 
and  “Boys  in  Business.” 

• 

Gejorge  Robeson,  Huntington 
Park  (Calif.)  Daily  Signal 
reporter — to  city  staff.  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram.  Sherman  E. 
Williams,  Daily  Signal  rewrite 
man — to  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Mirror  city  staff.  James  Combs, 
Garden  Grove  (Calif.)  News 
reporter-photographer — to  Daily 
Signal  reporter. 

editor  8C  publisher  f 


Heads  Foreign  Press  Trainee  Signs  Up 


Casler  Hetherington  < 

2  Assistant  CEs 
On  Indianapolis  Times 

Indianapolis 
The  appointment  of  two 
assistant  city  editors  was 
announced  this  week  by  the 
Indianapolis  Times,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper. 

Conrad  Casler  and  James 
Hetherington  will  assist  City 
Editor  Robert  W.  Bloem. 

Mr.  Casler,  31,  is  a  graduate 
of  Earlham  College,  and  has 
been  at  the  Times  for  two  years. 
Prior  to  that  time,  he  worked  at 
the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Caller-Times,  where  he  won  the 
Associated  Press  award  for 
photos  and  coverage  of  the  1957 
hurricane  which  wiped  out 
Cameron,  La. 

Mr.  Hetherington,  30,  recently 
joined  the  Times  staff  from  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  where 
he  was  the  daily  magazine  page 
editor.  A  graduate  of  Indiana 
University,  he  is  now  serving  on 
the  Alumni  Council  of  lU. 

• 

Nello  Cassai,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post  reporter — to  CervTs  Rocky 
Mountain  Journal,  a  weekly 
business  and  financial  paper  in 
Denver. 

«  «  « 

Dick  Martin,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Rocky  Mountain  News  telegraph 
editor — ^to  copydesk,  Denver 
Post.  Ralph  Veatch  Jr. — from 
copyreader  to  telegraph  editor. 
News.  Bill  Kostka  Jr. — from 
News  courthouse  reporter  to 
information  staff,  Martin  Com¬ 
pany,  Denver.  Hal  Wimberly, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  re¬ 
porter — to  general  assignment. 
News. 

*  «  * 

Helen  Ferguson,  M.  A.  in 
journalism,  University  of  Iowa 
— to  reporter.  Fort  Lauderdale 
bureau,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

*  «  « 

Jane  Hubley,  journalism 
graduate.  University  of  Iowa — 
to  society  desk.  Cedar  Rapids 
(Iowa)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

James  S.  Hushaw — to  assist¬ 
ant  news  editor,  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press. 
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Hans  Steinitz,  U.  S.  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Der  Bund,  Switzer¬ 
land,  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  Foreign  Press  Association 
in  New  York  recently.  Vice- 
presidents  are  George  N.  Fenin, 
La  Nazione,  Italy,  and  Valdimir 
Bogachev,  'TASS,  Russia. 

• 

John  D.  Stevens,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  Terre  Haute 
Star — now  assistant  technical 
editor  of  the  Technical  Exten¬ 
sion  services  of  Washington 
State  University. 

«  «  • 

James  H.  March  Sr. — mark¬ 
ing  his  40th  anniversary  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Beaver 
Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune. 

*  «  « 

Elmer  Courteau,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Hibbing  (Minn.)  Daily 
Tribune — to  sports  staff,  St. 
PomI  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch. 

•  «  * 

John  Romero,  sports  editor. 
Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review-Jour¬ 
nal,  to  publicity  department  of 
the  Sahara  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas. 

«  «  * 

WiLUAM  W.  Stubbs,  formerly 
with  Guy  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Portland,  Me.,  and  Richmond 
(Va.)  Newspapers,  —  to  WiUir 
mantic  (Conn.)  Daily  Chronicle 
as  advertising  manager,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  R.  Reynolds,  re¬ 
signed  to  become  director  of 
sales  and  promotion.  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WINY,  Putnam,  Conn. 

•  *  * 

WiLUAM  Plant  —  from  dis¬ 
play  sales  to  retail  advertising 
manager,  Waxman  Publications 
Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  William  B. 
Munro  Jr. — from  news  desk  to 
associate  editor.  Blanche  Par¬ 
sons — from  head  bookkeeper  to 
credit  manager.  Lee  Kreiger — 
to  head  of  classified  department 
sales  staff. 


San  Diego 

Nick  Williams  Jr.,  recent 
graduate  of  the  Copley  Press 
Training  Program,  has  joined 
the  San  Diego  Union  as  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter.  He  is 
a  son  of  Nick  Williams,  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Jamie 
Bryson,  formerly  of  the  Chula 
Star-News,  also  has  joined  the 
San  Diego  Union  as  reporter. 

• 

Max  I.  Farber,  retired  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times — to  John  W.  Tierney  As¬ 
sociates,  Hartford  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm,  as  an  associate. 

*  *  * 

Charles  B.  Saunders  Jr., 
former  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
reporter  and  recent  assistant  to 
former  Secretary  Arthur  S. 
Flemming  of  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
— to  assistant  to  president, 

Brookings  Institution,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

«  *  * 

Manuel  Talkovsky,  with 

Skinner  &  Hammond,  auditor  to 
Berkleley  (Calif.)  Daily  Gazette 
— to  Gazette  controller,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Josephine  Pendleton, 
retired. 

*  «  * 

Wayne  Powell,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  state  editor — 
on  six  months  leave  for  military 
duty.  Clyde  Bolton,  formerly 
with  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times — to 
Advertiser  state  editor.  Art 
Shaw,  formerly  with  Gadsden 
Times — to  Advertiser  assistant 
state  editor. 

m  *  m 

Ed  Wolff,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post  editorial  writer — to  special 
assignments  reporting.  Larry 
Ingram,  Post  radio-TV  editor — 
to  editorial  page.  Del  Carnes, 
Post  amusements  reporter — to 
radio-TV  editor.  Douo  Bradley, 
Post  copydesk — to  amusements 
and  drama  reporting. 


He's  no  Hercules  ...  or 
Casanova  ...  or  Romeo 
...  or  even  Volentino  .  .  . 

But  when  BOY  (the  lad 
with  the  "timely"  mind) 
meets  GIRL  (the  lass  with 
the  "hour-glass"  figure)  it's 
time  for  fun,  laughs  and 
frolic  with  .  .  . 

“BOY  ->o  GIRL” 


John  Rouson's  rowdy  and  hilarious  space-saving  comic  that 
has  the  world  in  stitchesi  Two  squares  daily. 

Writo  for  sampUs  and  raft. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 


250  Park  Ava.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Yukon  6-7625 


Milton  F,  Huntington,  fea¬ 
ture  writer-reporter,  Atigtista 
(Me.)  Daily  Kennebec  Journal 
— to  the  Maine  Department  of 
Economic  Development  public 
relations  division,  Au^sta. 

•  *  ♦ 

Hal  Tanner,  publisher  of  the 
Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News- Argus 
— elected  president  of  the  N.  C. 
Associated  Press  Club. 

*  «  * 

J.  D.  Fitz,  general  manager 
of  the  Morganton  (N.  C.)  News- 
Herald — appointed  publisher. 


fnnouncement 


Award  to  TV  Critic 

Sherwood  Kown,  art  critic  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times, 
received  the  award  of  the 
Directors  Guild  of  America  this 
week  for  the  best  criticism  in  the 
field  of  television. 


Hugh  J.  Tuohey  Jr.,  former 
legislative  correspondent  for 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union — 
to  public  relations  officer.  New 
York  State  University  at  a 
salarj'  of  $10,078  annually. 


Capper  Publications  Sells 
Eight  State  Farm  Papers 


Refer  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  Feb.  4,  1961 

Sale  by  Capper  Publications,  Inc.  of  its  interest  in  Home  State 
Farm  Publications,  Inc.  of  Cleveland,  together  with  the  Kansas 
Farmer  and  the  Missouri  Ruralist,  was  announced  today  by  Oscar 
S.  Stauffer,  president  of  Capper  Publications  and  Stauffer  Pub.  Inc. 

The  purchase  was  made  by  the  Harman-Slocum  Publishing  Co. 
also  of  Cleveland,  whose  new  president  is  James  Milholland,  Jr. 

The  sale  price  of  the  transaction,  which  was  negfotiated  by  Vin¬ 
cent  J.  Manno,  New  York  broker,  was  not  disclosed  but  reports 
indicated  it  was  a  multi-million  dollar  transaction. 


Stauffer  said  the  sale  price 
was  sufficient  in  cash  and  se¬ 
curities  to  provide  for  “orderly 
redemption  at  maturity  of  all 
outstanding  bonds  of  Capper 
Publications.” 

“Our  present  plan  is  to  ex¬ 
pand  our  holdings  and  to  con¬ 
centrate  our  operations  mostly 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,” 
said  Stauffer.  “Our  laith  in  the 
future  can  best  be  demonstrated 
by  our  plans  to  build  a  new  pub¬ 
lication  building  in  Topeka  and 
to  purchase  new  press  equip¬ 
ment.  Contracts  are  expect^  to 
be  let  shortly  and  we  expect  to 
break  gfround  for  the  new  build¬ 
ing  about  July  1st,  with  the  com¬ 
pletion  date  scheduled  to  be  Oc¬ 
tober  Ist,  1962.” 

Stauffer  Publications,  of  which 
Capper  Publications  is  a  sub¬ 
sidiary,  publishes  fourteen  daily 
newspapers  and  Capper’s  Week¬ 
ly  and  operates  four  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  one  television  station. 


Milholland,  formerly  Vice- 
President  and  Senior  Minority 
Director  of  Home  State  Farm 
Publications,  Inc.,  has  been  Edi¬ 
tor  of  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
World,  Inc.,  book  publishers. 
New  Yoik.  He  will  move  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  Home  State 
headquarters  in  Cleveland.  With 
the  acquisition  of  the  Kansas 
and  Missouri  farm  papers,  the 
Home  State  Group  becomes  the 
lar^st  publishers  of  state  farm 
periodicals  in  the  United  States. 

Other  officers  announced  by 
the  newly  organized  Home  State 
Farm  Publications  Group  are 
Thomas  D.  Harman,  Executive 
Vice  President;  Ray  T.  Kelsey, 
Vice  President  and  General 
Manager;  Edward  E.  Morris, 
Vice  President  and  Controller; 
Maurice  B.  Crane,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Circulation;  Ernest  E. 
Porter,  Vice  President,  Business 
Manager;  and  Kenneth  H.  Con¬ 
stant,  Vice  President,  Advertis¬ 
ing. 


VINCENT  J.  MANNO 


50  East  58th  Street 
New  York  22.  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Broker  •  Consultant  ELdorado  5-0405 


Joins  Albany  Times  Solons  in  Tribute 

Thomas  Ward  Welsh,  formerly 

Bureau  Chief  at  Tom’s  River  Xo  2  ReDOrteFS 

N.  J.,  for  the  Asbury  Park  r 

(N.  J.)  Press,  has  joined  the  „ 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  as  . 

Sunday  magazme  editor.  He  is  ^ 

the  son  of  Frederick  J  Welsh  ^ 

on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Long 
Island  Press.  ^ 

D(«OTHY  Howarth,  Vancou-  Leslie  Fmst  and 

f  !  \  7  members  of  the  Ontario  Ix-gisla- 

(Ont.)  Globe  &  Marl  as  feature  ^ 

writer.  Pethick,  of  the  London  (Ont.) 

Free  Press,  who  has  spent  a 
quarter  of  a  century  covering 
provincial  government  business, 
and  Roy  Greenaway,  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Star,  “dean”  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  press  gallery  who  has 
spent  30  years  there. 

The  two  men  were  called  to 
ll  the  floor  of  the  house  by  Premier 

1  I C  Frost.  Accompanied  by  opposi- 

tion  leader  John  Wintermeyer, 
the  Premier  presented  special 
scrolls  to  the  two  newsmen. 

O  The  Premier,  an  honorary 

member  of  the  press  gallery, 
spoke  warmly  of  the  work  of 

_  both  newsmen. 

I  “One  of  the  things  that  has 

ate  '  contributed  to  the  dignity  and 

sas  j  strength  of  this  parliament  in 

car  Ontario  is  our  press  gallery,” 

"c.  !  Mr.  Frost  said.  “It  is  indispen- 

Co.  I  sibly  associated  with  our  de- 

Jr.  I  mocracy.” 

I  Mr.  Pethick  has  been  a  mem- 

irts  the  London  Free  Press 

,  staff  for  more  than  45  years. 

His  greatest  news  scoop  in- 
.j^y  ;  volved  the  kidnapping  in  1934 

the  son  of  John  A.  Labatt, 
;di-  I  Canadian  brewery  tycoon.  David 

ind  i  Misner  was  convicted  of  the 

ers,  crime  and  sent  to  jail.  Mr.  Peth- 

I  ick’s  investigation  revealed  the 

;?te  wrong  man  had  been  convicted 

^  and  a  government  investigation 

resulted  in  Misner’s  release 
the  after  18  months  in  prison, 

irm  • 

,  Chief  in  Stockholm 

Rolf  Ulvestam,  37,  news  edi- 
tjyg  tor  of  the  Associated  Press 

ggy^  Stockholm  bureau  since  1958, 

erai  been  appointed  chief  of  bu- 

•ris,  reau  by  Frank  J.  Starzel,  gen- 

ler;  eral  manager.  Mr.  Ulvestam, 

■esi-  I  who  succeeds  Lars  Eklund,  at- 

F-  tended  the  Swedish  University 

J®®®  of  Social  Sciences  and  began 

newspaper  work  in  1949. 

• 

John  Kuhn — from  copy  desk 

-  to  state  editor,  GloversviUe 

(N.  Y.)  Leader-Herald,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Henry  Snyder,  now 
manager  of  the  paper’s  Johns¬ 
town  (N.  Y.)  office.  John 

Keav'ENY — from  reporter  in 
Johnstown  office  to  swing  man, 
iorado  5-0405  succeeding  Waltes  Wilhelm, 

now  permantently  on  the  copy 
desk  and  acting  city  editor  one 
day  a  week. 
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Best  Way  to 
RING  UP  SALES 

in  the 

$300  MILLION 
WEST 
MICHIGAN 
FOOD  SALES 
MARKET* 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES: -A.  H.Kuch,  no  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  MUrroy  Hill  2-4760  •  Sheldon 
B.  Newman,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  Superior  7-4680  •  Brice  McQuillin,  785  Morket  St., 
San  Francisca  3,  SUtter  1-3401  •  William  Shurtliff,  1612  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  WOodward  1-0972. 


The  23-county  West  Michigan  market  is  West  Michigan,  and  at  lower  cost.  The 

best  covered  by  a  single  advertising  me-  combined  Daily-Sunday  circulation  .  .  . 

dium — The  Grand  Rapids  Press.  And,  211,906  copiesf  ...  is  yours  at  a  combined 

through  use  of  the  economical  Press  rate  of  only  60c  per  line.  This  represents 

Simday-Daily  Combination  Rate,  adver-  a  savings  of  13c  per  line  or  nearly  18%. 

tisers  can  reach  this  $301,183,000  food  Ask  your  Booth  Michigan  Newspaper 
sales  market  at  a  17.8%  discoimt  off  representative  for  full  details  about  this 

regular  rates.  sales-producing,  cost-saving  combination 

Now  you  can  reach  more  customers  in  rate. 

tABC  Publisher’s  Statement,  3  moe.  ending  June  30, 1960 


NEW  MARKET  MANUAL  AVAILABLE:  Popula¬ 
tion,  retail  soles,  income,  employment  ond  financial 


facts  about  Grand  Rapids  and  Western  Michigan. 
Write  or  see  your  Booth  representative  for  free  copy, 


Coast  to  Coast . . .  Newspapers  sell  the  most 

,  THE  GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS 

I  EVENING  e  SUNDAY 


A  Booth  Michigan  Newspaper 


Personal 

{Continued  from  page  40) 


Wilton  McGee 


Orlando 
Newspapers 
Hire  McGee 


Orlando,  Fla. 

Wilson  “Red”  McGee  has  been 
named  editorial  director  of  the 
Orlando  Sentinel  and  Orlando 
Evening  Star,  a  new  position, 
it  was  announced  by  Martin 
Andersen,  publisher  of  Orlando 
Daily  Newspapers,  Inc. 

The  appointment  brings  back 
after  an  absence  of  15  years 
a  prize-winning  newsman  with 
deep  roots  in  the  Orlando  and 
Central  Florida  area.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gee  was  part  of  the  Sentinel- 
Star  organization  from  1934  to 
1944  as  reporter,  sports  writer 
and  managing  editor. 

The  47  -  year  -  old  newsman 
started  his  career  in  1930  on 

AUSTRALIA’S 

Expanding  )Vealfh 
Offers  Opporfunifies 

InvMtIgate  the  development* 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
euccessea  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

Te  keep  in  touch  with  markstinq, 
sdvertitinq,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  rsad 


NEWSPAPER  HEWS 
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the  NoAshville  (Tenn.)  Tennes¬ 
sean  and  Nashville  Banner.  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  long-stint  in  Orlando, 
he  became  city  editor  of  the 
Miami  News,  then  moved  over 
to  the  Miami  Herald. 

Mr.  McGee’s  factual  report¬ 
ing  of  the  vast  bookmaking  and 
casino  gambling  operations  of 
the  S&G  Syndicate  of  Miami 
Beach  led  to  the  syndicate’s 
breakup  and  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
to  the  Herald  for  community 
service. 

A  newsman  by  day,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gee  became  a  law  student  by 
night  at  the  University  of 
Miami  and  graduated  cum  laude 
in  1953.  He  then  became  an  as¬ 
sistant  attorney  for  the  City  of 
Miami  Beach,  and  since  has  been 
a  practicing  attorney,  municipal 
and  private.  Mr.  McGee  said  he 
gave  up  law  to  return  to  jour¬ 
nalism  because  “I  never  stopped 
being  a  newspaperman.” 

• 

Gene  Mullins,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News 
copy  editor — to  president, 
Denver  Newspaper  Guild. 

♦  *  * 

John  W.  Moorehouse,  staff 
reporter,  Youngstown  (Ohio) 
Vindicator — to  public  relations 
department  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

«  *  * 

Herman  H.  Angel — from  city 
editor  to  state  and  regional 

editor,  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record. 
Edward  H.  Kochanowski,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor — adds 
duties  of  city  editor.  George  M. 
Keith,  formerly  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette — to  telegraph 
editor. 


Town  Reporter 

Hartford,  Conn. 

As  part  of  its  continued 
expansion,  the  Hartford  Times 
has  named  Mrs.  Einar  Skolem 
of  Portland,  Conn.,  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  that  town.  Mrs. 
Skolem  was  once  a  script  writer 
for  Harold  Stassen,  president  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


for  presses 
engineered 
to  produce 
as  promised 


Obituary 

Stereotyper  Dies 
After  Shop  Fire 

Houston,  Tex. 

A  fire  broke  out  Jan.  30,  in 
the  back  shop  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle  and  an  employe  col¬ 
lapsed  and  died. 

J.  R.  Loughridge,  52,  a  stereo- 
typer,  was  pronounced  dead  on 
arrival  at  Memorial  Hospital. 
It  was  believed  death  resulted 
from  a  heart  attack. 

The  fire  broke  out  in  the  lead 
melting  room.  It  did  little  dam¬ 
age,  but  produced  a  heavy  smoke 
that  quickly  spread  through  the 
Chronicle  building  by  air  con¬ 
ditioning  vents. 

• 

Earnest  M.  Grimes; 
Published  Miss.  Daily 

Earnest  M.  Grimes,  66,  an 
executive  of  the  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers  for  more  than  20 
years,  died  Jan.  19  after  a  heart 
attack  at  Grenada,  Miss.  He  was 
buried  at  Piqua,  O. 

Mr.  Grimes  and  his  wife,  Min 
Mauck  Grimes,  published  a  daily 
newspaper  at  Grenada  from  1952 
to  1956.  Before  returning  to 
Grenada  in  1959,  Mr.  Grimes 
was  business  manager  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Tele¬ 
graph  and  worked  for  several 
months  with  the  Cincinnati  Post 
and  Times-Star. 

• 

John  P.  Herrick,  93 ; 
Scholarship  Donor 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

John  Pierce  Herrick,  a  west¬ 
ern  New  York  newspaperman 
who  made  a  fortune  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  oil  and  established  numer¬ 
ous  journalism  scholarships,  died 
here  Feb.  3  at  the  age  of  93. 

Originally  from  Olean,  N.  Y., 
Mr.  Herrick  founded  three  news¬ 
papers  in  upstate  New  York.  He 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  many 
years  ago  but  retained  a  keen 
interest  in  journalism.  One  of 
his  scholarships  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  memorializes 
Dean  Walter  Williams. 


Frederick  Russerx  Brine,  70, 
on  the  staff  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  since  1915;  Jan. 
26. 


Olin  Archer  Dies 
At  Retirement  Ruiich 

Rochester,  n.  Y. 

Olin  W.  Archer,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  for  18  years  before 
his  retirement  last  .spring,  died 
Feb.  4  in  his  home  near  Blanco, 
Tex.  He  had  been  mowing  hay 
on  his  small  ranch  when 
stricken,  apparently  with  a 
heart  attack.  Mr.  Archer  had 
lived  alone  on  the  ranch  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  Oct.  23. 
Survivors  include  two  daugh¬ 
ters  and  a  son. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Archer  had  been 
in  newspaper  work  45  years.  He 
was  a  former  news  editor  of  the 
San  Antonio  Express  and  a 
former  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times. 

• 

W.  Stewart  Atkins.  J7, 
Gastonia  (N.C.)  Editor 

Gastonia,  N.  C. 

W.  Stewart  Atkins,  47,  editor 
and  general  manager  of  Gas¬ 
tonia  Gazette,  died  Jan.  31. 

Mr.  Atkins,  who  became  gen¬ 
eral  manager  in  May  when  his 
brother  Ben  suffered  a  heart 
attack,  died  in  the  same  hospi¬ 
tal  where  his  father  is  being 
treated. 

The  Atkins  family  has  been 
associated  with  the  Gazette  for 
70  years. 

• 

Alex  Murphree  Dies 

Denver 

Funeral  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  here  Feb.  4  for  Alex 
North  Murphree,  53,  veteran 
Denver  Post  reporter  who  died 
of  a  liver  ailment. 

In  his  15  years  with  the  Post, 
Mr.  Murphree  specialized  in 
covering  music  and  dance  events 
and  for  a  time  served  as  drama 
critic.  He  started  in  newspaper 
work  in  1934  with  the  Kilgore 
(Tex.)  Herald  after  a  brief 
teaching  career. 

• 

Fred  Lenvis  Weede,  87,  re- 
;  tired  general  manager,  Erie 
(Pa.)  Herald;  Feb.  4. 

»  ♦  * 

H.  W.  Thompson,  formerly 
with  the  Wall  Street  Journal’s 
San  Francisco  edition;  Jan.  28. 

*  * 

Frank  G.  Ragsdale,  65,  for- 
•  mer  managing  editor  of  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Light;  recently. 


Bill  Bross,  45,  publisher  of  Paul  R.  Newman,  36,  police 
the  Gregory  (S.  D.)  Times  Ad-  and  courthouse  reporter,  BiJl- 
vocate;  Feb.  4.  ings  (Mont.)  Gazette;  Feb.  1. 

•  ♦  •  ♦  •  * 

Joseph  Patrick  Kearns,  66,  James  P.  Sweeney,  58,  classi- 
former  Sunday  editor  of  the  fled  advertising  manager,  New- 
Baltimore  (Md.)  American;  ark  {N.  J.)  Evening  News;  Jan. 
Feb.  8.  30. 
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Which  magazine  gives  you  a 
first-class  ticket  to  hundreds  of  business  news  centers? 


Your  copy  of  Business  Week  is  your  ticket  to 
the  men  and  places  who  are  making  business 
news— and  setting  the  business  pace— today. 

Business  Week’s  staff  of  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  business  experts  covers  the  country’s 
business  centers,  reporting  the  significant  news 
and  activities,  probing  deeply  to  uncover  new 
business  trends  and  developments. 

This  authoritative,  accurate,  timely  cover¬ 
age-in-depth,  we  believe,  is  one  reason  why 
business  and  financial  editors  of  newspapers 


A  McGRAW-HILL  MAGAZINE,  330  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36,  NEW  YORK 


place  such  faith  and  reliance  on  Business  Week. 

A  1960  Crossley,  S-D  Survey  asked  business 
news  editors  in  which  of  the  six  leading  general- 
business  and  news  publications  they  placed 
the  most  confidence.  Business  Week  was  the 
number  one  choice. 

Like  other  businessmen,  these  editors  value 
the  breadth  of  coverage  and  special  business 
insight  Business  Week  provides. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Meet  Interesting 
People  in  PR  Field 


BLIND  PI  BLICIST 

Montreal 

George  Cohen,  head  of  the 
public  relations  firm  bearing  his 
name,  has  celebrated  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  first  year  in  business. 

But  in  reaching  the  milestone, 
he  has  already  known  the  bitter 
and  the  sweet  of  life  which  saw 
him  emerge  from  the  black 
shadows  of  blindness  to  the 
bright  horizons  of  activity  and 
achievement. 

At  46,  Cohen,  who  lost  his 
sight  15  years  ago,  is  still  totally 
blind  and  believes  he’ll  remain  so. 

As  head  of  a  thriving  PR  firm 
here,  he  initiates,  arranges  and 
promotes  the  public  relations  of 
some  of  the  top  firms  in  the 
country.  His  accounts  range 
from  a  jewelry  shop  to  Canada’s 
largest  florist,  from  fashion 
houses  to  flying  clubs.  One  of  his 
major  clients  is  Esquire  Shoe 
Care  Products. 

“This  is  an  amazing  experi¬ 
ence  for  me,”  he  says.  “Much  of 
my  business  is  acquired  through 
recommendations.  But  very  often 
the  fact  that  I’m  blind  is  not 
mentioned  to  a  prospective 
client.  My  client  is  floored  when 
I  walk  in  with  my  sight-seeing 
dog  ready  to  do  business.  It  takes 
a  little  time,  but  they  get  used 
to  me.” 

Mr.  Cohen  recalled  an  incident 
which  he  claims  did  more  to  lift 
his  spirits  than  anything  since 
he  became  blind. 

“I  was  doing  publicity  for  a 
blind  association  several  years 
ago  and  approached  the  city, 
editor  of  a  Montreal  daily  one 
day,”  he  related.  “I  made  my 
way  slowly  to  the  city  desk  and 
was  about  to  thrust  a  release  in 
the  editor’s  hand  when  he  roared 
out,  ‘Will  you  get  the  hell  outa 
here,  man,  we’re  right  on 
deadline!’ 

“I  was  dumbfounded  at  this 
thunderbolt.  But  for  the  first 
time  I  felt  like  a  normal  being. 
As  it  turned  out,  I  came  back  a 
little  later.  The  city  editor  apolo¬ 
gized  for  his  eruption,  but 
explained  his  reasons  for  it.  Had 
he  only  known  how  gratified  I 
was!” 

He  puts  in  9  to  12  hours  daily, 
often  being  involved  with  three 
or  four  PR  jobs  simultaneously. 
He  started  his  business  a  year 
ago  with  “enough  money  for  rent 
and  a  down  payment  for  the 
office  furniture.” 

His  staff  includes,  besides 


PLANNERS  —  Irving  J.  BoHner, 
left,  president  ol  Esquire  Shoe 
Care  Products,  discusses  business 
with  George  Cohen,  of  Montreal, 
the  firm's  blind  PR  counsellor. 


himself,  Michael  Hayvren,  who 
is  secretary,  receptionist, 
stenographer. 

*  *  * 

OINE-MAN  SHOP 

Putnam,  Conn. 

Putnam’s  Lou  Edman  adheres 
to  an  admirably  simple  premise 
in  newspaper  relations:  “I  never 
write  a  story  without  first  read¬ 
ing  the  publication  it’s  being 
written  for.” 

Mr.  Edman  runs  his  own 
public  relations  (one-man) 
agency  some  165  miles  from  New 
York  and  30  miles  from  the 
nearest  big  city. 

Edman  accounts  include 
Liberty  Optical  Company, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  Nylacore 
Corporation,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. ; 
Danker- Wohlk  Inc.,  Hempstead, 
N.  Y. ;  and  Warwick  Plaza 
Shopping  Center,  Warwick,  R.  1. 

Six  years  ago  he  sold  a  series 
of  five  stories  to  Home  Crafts¬ 
man  Magazine.  On  the  basis  of 
his  writing  and  outside  activity, 
the  American  Optical  Company, 
Southbridge,  Mass,  (just  over 
the  state  line)  hired  him  as 
manager  of  press  relations.  He 
replaced  the  director  of  public 
relations,  two  assistants  and  a 
secretary. 

10,000  EMPLOYEES 

His  duties  consisted  of  han¬ 
dling  all  community  relations, 
financial  releases,  personnel  and 
product  releases  for  10,000 
employes  in  17  plants  and  270 
branch  laboratories  throughout 
the  U.  S.  And  he  never  had  a 
secretary. 

When  he  staged  an  optical 


press  preview,  it  was  attended 
by  35  fashion  and  beauty  editors 
in  New  York. 

Last  June,  he  decided  that  if 
he  was  “to  break  my  back,  I 
ought  to  be  doing  it  for  myself.” 
He  resigned  and  went  into  his 
one-man  business. 

“I  spend  no  more  than  two 
days  a  week  in  New  York, 
placing  stories,  usually  leaving 
on  Wednesday  morning  and 
returning  Thursday  night,”  he 
said.  “My  offices  are  a  small 
cottage  on  my  property,  and 
no  editor  is  further  than  my 
phone!” 

*  *  * 

INVITING  COMPANY 

Why  not  go  “south  of  the 
border”  and  live  it  up  as  a  PR 
man?  Fre<lerick  R.  Whitfeld, 
who  runs  Relaciones  Publicas 
Mundiales  S.  A.  in  Mexico  City, 
says  you  can  do  it  on  $10,000  a 
year.  He  would  welcome  the 
competition,  he  said,  interviewed 
on  a  visit  to  New  York. 

“PR  revolves  chiefly  around 
government  officials  in  Mexico, 
but  newspaper  editors  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  releases 
as  news,”  he  said.  “American 
firms  should  do  more  PR  than 
they  are  now  doing  in  Latin 
American  countries.” 

Mr.  Whitfeld  bought  his  firm 
in  1959  from  Robert  McLaren, 
now  vicepresident  of  Robert 
Taplinger  Associates,  New  York. 
His  firm  has  a  network  tie-up 
with  PR  firms  in  14  countries 
below  the  Rio  Grande. 

Among  clients  of  the  firm  are 
two  Japanese  companies,  Toshibo 
Electric  Co.,  and  Mitsui-Bussan, 
and  JETRO,  the  Japanese  trade 
recovery  program  financed  by 
industry  and  the  government. 
The  firm  also  directs  PR 
for  Minneapolis-Honeywell  in 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Whitfeld  is  an  Australian 
newspaperman.  He  worked  for 
the  Melbourne  Herald  and  the 
Auckland  Journal. 

*  *  * 

NEWSLETTER 

Leffingwell/Associates,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  are  publishing  an  inter¬ 
national  PR  newsletter . 

Roy  J.  Leffingwell,  editor,  is  a 
veteran  of  30  years  in  the 
field  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism. 

*  «  * 

BACK  TO  STOCKHOLM 

Milton  H.  Berger  and  Max 
Gendel  have  formed  Berger- 
Gendel  &  Co.,  at  10  E.  39th  St., 
New  York  .  .  .  Ole  Brondum,  32, 
and  Mrs.  Brondum  have  been 
touring  the  U.  S.  prior  to  return 
to  Stockholm  where  he  will  open 
a  PR  office.  He  was  in  charge  of 
PR  and  advertising  for  Ditzener, 
Stockholm  department  store. 


when  it  was  sold.  He  was  given 
a  year’s  salary  and  he  eli'cted  to 
come  to  this  country.  He  has 
been  working  with  such  firms  as 
J.  Walter  Thompson  ('o.,  Carl 
Byoir  &  Associates,  and  Hill  4 
Knowlton  to  gain  experience  in 
American  PR  technique.s. 

*  *  * 

NEW  EXPEN.se  PI.VN 

L.  A.  Hollingsworth,  a  one¬ 
time  United  Press  staffer  and 
later  PR  man  for  the  New 
York  News’  television  station, 
WPIX,  has  teamed  with  Max¬ 
well  Hamilton,  a  former  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eayle  man  and  PR  consult¬ 
ant  for  the  President’s  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Government  Contracts,  in 
Communications  Associates  to 
specialize  in  PR  work  for  firms 
based  on  Long  Island.  Their 
office  is  at  Mineola.  New  York 
associate  is  William  F.  Tread¬ 
well;  Washington  associate  is 
Barnee  Breeskin.  Clients  will  be 
billed  on  an  hourly  or  per  job 
rate  which  eliminates  a  lot  of 
the  four-hour  luncheon  expenses, 
“Les”  Hollingsworth  said. 

•  *  ♦ 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

Sam  Lusky,  former  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News 
city  editor  and  now  a  public  re¬ 
lations  consultant — opened  own 
firm,  Sam  Lusky  Public  Rela¬ 
tions. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  L.  Virch,  former 
director  of  public  relations.  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Association  of  the 
State  of  New  York — to  account 
executive,  Tex  McCrary  Inc., 
New  York  public  relations  firm. 
Gilbest  H.  Baker,  former 
financial  reporter  for  United 
Press-International  in  New 
York  and  Washington — to 
McCrary  account  executive. 
Bob  Woun,  former  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  Barclay 
Manufacturing  Company  —  to 
McCrary  account  executive. 
Gordon  Friedlandek,  an  engi¬ 
neer,  who  wrote  on  technical  and 
engineering  subjects  for  Webb 
&  Knapp  of  Canada  and  the 
Building  Stone  Institute  —  to 
McCrary  account  executive. 

*  *  * 

Harold  W.  Lauerman,  for¬ 
merly  advertising  manager  and 
business  manager  of  the  Donora 
( Pa. )  Herald- A  yn  erican  —  from 
manager  to  director  of  public 
relations  in  the  Pittsburg 
(Pa.)  office  of  Erwin  Wasey, 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  Inc.,  succeed¬ 
ing  Lee  Nestor,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Herc  Munro,  public  relations 
director,  copy  chief  and  account 
executive  for  McCann  Erickson 
Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. — to  news 
desk,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and 
MaiU 
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DOES  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  LOOK 
THE  WAY  YOU  WANT  IT  TO? 


You  ARE,  by  experi¬ 
ence  and  responsibil¬ 
ity,  your  newspaper’s 
severest  critic.  How 
high  would  you  rate  it? 

Does  it  present  a  good  image  in  the  reader's 
home? 

Is  it  printed  clean? 

Does  it  present  the  advertiser  as  he  wants 
to  be  presented? 

Does  it  carry  the  latest  news  possible? 

Is  it  produced  as  economically  as  possible? 


If  you  use  Super  Flongs,  you  can  answer  an 
emphatic  “Yes!”  to  every  question.  These  one- 
piece,  no-pack  mats  save  stereotyping  time 
(th,us  allowing  better  utilization  of  man  hours) 
and  provide  level  printing  plates  which,  in 
turn,  produce  a  better-looking  newspaper.  Re¬ 
plating  for  late  news  is  speeded  up. 

Most  important.  Super  Flongs’  advantages 
assure  substantial  economies  in  the  mechanical 
production  of  the  paper.  Ask  around  .  .  . 
among  the  world’s  most  successful  newspapers. 


ONE-PIECE  SUPER  FLONG  no-pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  351  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  y-2950 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


DESIGN  FOR  READING — Typographic  professor  Edmund  C.  Arnold 
of  Syracuse  Universify  presents  a  blackboard  analysis  of  frontpage 
makeup  at  Pennsylvania  clinic. 


Stress  Pleasure 
In  Your  Makeup, 
Arnold  Advises 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

“Editors  have  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  making  it  easy  and 
pleasant  for  readers  to  obtain 
information  they  need  as  citi¬ 
zens  to  play  their  part  in  solv¬ 
ing  today’s  pressing  problems.” 

Edmund  C.  Arnold,  head  of 
the  Graphic  Arts  Department  of 
Syracuse  University  School  of 
Journalism,  and  typographical 
consultant  for  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.,  emphasized  this 
responsibility  before  50  editors 
and  editorial  staffers  at  the 
recent  Newspaper  Makeup  Clinic 
here.  Sponsors  were  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

“The  first  discharge  of  this 
responsibility,”  Mr.  Arnold  said, 
“is,  of  course,  to  cover,  write 
and  edit  the  news  at  the  highest 
professional  level  of  competence. 
Once  that  has  been  done, 
the  newspaper  designer  must 
present  the  news  in  type  in  such 
a  way  that  the  reader  gets  the 
most  information  in  the  shortest 
time  and  with  maximum  conven¬ 
ience  and  pleasure.” 

“We  must  stress  pleasure,"  he 
told  the  editors.  “The  newspaper 
is  one  of  America’s  favorite 
relaxations.  By  our  choice  of 
material,  we  give  a  good  blend 
of  information  and  recreation. 
By  judicious  use  of  type  and 
pictures,  we  can  give  pleasure 
even  when  the  reader  is 
absorbing  ‘hard  news.’ 

“Even  while  we  are  making 
it  easier  for  our  readers  we 
are  establishing  more  efficient 
mechanical  procedures.  This 
enables  us  to  safeguard  the 
narrow  profit  margin  in  which 
most  newspapers  operate.” 


State  Senator  Won’t 
Acquiesce  to  Secrecy 

Denver 

Colorado  State  Sen.  Edward 
J.  Byrne  (D-Denver)  walked 
out  of  a  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting  this  week  when 
the  press  was  barred. 

“It’s  my  policy  to  leave  any 
committee  meetings  when  the 
press  or  public  is  barred,”  Sen. 
Byrne  said.  The  closed-door 
meeting  was  called  to  hear  testi¬ 
mony  by  the  State  Insurance 
Commissioner  on  a  bill  to  re¬ 
move  the  $25,000  limitation  on 
damages  that  can  be  collected 
for  a  wrongful  death. 

Sen.  Charles  Bennett  (D- 
Denver) ,  committee  chairman, 
said  the  closed-door  meeting  was 
the  idea  of  a  committee  member 
who  had  “some  tough  questions 
to  throw”  at  the  official. 

• 

Reporters  at  Capitol 
Will  Battle  Secrecy 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislative 
Correspondents  Association  has 
set  up  a  committee  headed  by 
John  Scotzin,  of  the  Harrisburg 
Evening  News,  to  campaign  for 
freedom  of  information  at  the 
Capitol. 

Association  officials  have  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  about  a  tendency 
by  some  state  agencies,  such  as 
the  Game  Commission  and  the 
Fish  Commission,  to  bar  re¬ 
porters  from  their  meetings. 

Fred  B.  Walters,  AP  staff 
member  at  Harrisburg,  was 
elected  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

New  Roto  Section 

Washington 

The  Washington  Post’s  new 
rotogravure  magazine,  Potomac, 
bowed  Feb.  5.  Paul  Herron, 
former  real  estate  and  night 
club  editor,  is  editor,  with  A1 
Home  as  his  assistant. 


Weekly  Turns 
Into  Daily  for 
Arizona  Boom 

Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Anticipating  a  population  of 
50,000  by  1970,  the  Scottsdale 
Progress  became  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  (Monday  through  Satur¬ 
day)  on  Feb.  16. 

Scottsdale  Publishing,  Inc. 
purchased  the  weekly  Progress 
about  two  years  ago.  James  G. 
Edmiston,  who  formed  the 
company,  is  the  38-year-old 
president  of  Edmiston  &  Bell,  an 
investment  banking  firm  with 
extensive  holdings  in  Utah  and 
Montana. 

Victor  J.  Morgan,  38-year-old 
publisher  of  the  Progress,  is  the 
son  of  the  late  Victor  H. 
Morgan,  onetime  editor-in-chief 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

The  editor  of  the  Progress  is 
Gene  McLain,  formerly  a 
reporter  and  city  editor  of  the 
Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix;  the 
news  editor  is  Hugh  Harelson, 
formerly  of  the  Bisbee  Daily 
Review  and  Arizona  Republic. 

Joe  McCormick,  a  publisher 
of  weeklies  in  Arizona  and  an 
advertising  man  for  40  years, 
is  advertising  director. 

In  the  advance  from  weekly 
to  daily,  the  Progress  has 
doubled  its  staff  to  40  persons. 
It  has  United  Press  Inter- 

GOVERNOR  SAYS: 


national  service  and  a  modemly 
equipped  plant  at  222  Ball  Park 
Plaza. 

Mr.  McLain  said  the  emphasis 
will  be  on  local  coverage.  The 
staff  includes  Katy  Worth,  for 
city  government  and  community 
development;  Bill  Doyle,  for 
schools,  law  enforcement  and 
sports;  Virginia  Morgan, 
woman’s  page;  and  Ed  Nixon, 
photographer. 

Arkansas  Part 
In  Civil  War  Told 

Little  Rock 

The  Arkansas  Gazette  has 
begun  a  series  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  1965  —  a  day  by  day 
account  of  the  Civil  War  in  Ar¬ 
kansas. 

The  articles  will  appear  in 
the  Gazette’s  historical  column. 
Chronicles  of  Arkansas. 

The  Gazette  said:  “We  will 
show  not  only  the  importance  of 
Arkansas  in  the  Civil  War,  but 
also  the  importance  of  the  war 
to  Arkansas.” 


Accept  ‘Verdict’  of  Press, 
Don’t  Appeal  to  An  Editor! 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

North  Carolina’s  new  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Terry  Sanford,  says  news¬ 
papermen  “want  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.” 

He  made  the  statement  at  the 
winter  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association,  com¬ 
paring  the  newspaper  business 
to  a  court  of  law — with  report¬ 
ers  doing  the  cross-examining. 

“I  must  confess  a  good  trial 
lawyer  on  his  best  day  of  cross- 
examination  never  made  a  wit¬ 
ness  squirm  any  more  than  a 
good  reporter  with  a  candidate 
under  his  pencil,”  Gov.  Sanford 
said. 

“When  a  reporter  pins  you  to 
the  wall,  you  can’t  call  for  a 
recess  and  you  can’t  object  to 
the  judge  by  raising  a  fine  point 
of  law,”  he  added.  He  compared 
the  reporter  to  a  solicitor  and 
said,  “because  he  usually  is  un¬ 
derpaid,  he  usualy  is  an  un¬ 
sympathetic  solicitor.” 


“The  copy  desk  is  the  grand 
jury  and  the  managing  editor 
is  the  judge,  in  some  cases  a 
hanging  judge.  Your  jury  is 
your  circulation  list.” 

Gov.  Sanford  said  he  under¬ 
stood  it  was  better  to  accept  the 
verdict  and  the  sentence  rather 
than  to  appeal  to  that  highest 
bench  of  the  newspaper  world, 
the  editor-in-chief,  “for  he  is 
liable  to  ask  you  questions  the 
reporter  didn’t  think  to  ask,” 

“And  he  can  say  things  about 
you  on  the  editorial  page  that 
a  reporter,  bound  by  the  rules 
of  objectivity,  could  not  say 
about  you  on  the  front  page,” 
the  Governor,  an  attorney,  said. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  of  de¬ 
mocracy  that  a  newspaper  may 
— and  even  should — tell  the  gov¬ 
ernor  how  to  run  the  state,  he 
continued,  “but  woe  be  to  the 
governor  foolhardy  enough  to 
tell  a  newspaperman  how  to  run 
his  newspaper.” 
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‘Heroes’  Defeat 
Strike  and  Snow 


New  York  City  and  suburban  1 
newspai>er  circulators  success-  ] 
fully  battled  strike  and  snow  ( 
recently  to  pet  an  “amazinply  i 
hiph”  proportion  of  copies  to 
readers. 

A  strike  of  drivers  apainst 
wholesalers,  not  the  newspapers, 
started  Jan.  31.  It  provided  the 
papers  with  a  traininp  period 
before  the  battle  apainst  the 
white-out.  At  5  A.M.,  Wednes¬ 
day  Feb.  1,  an  arbitrator 
granted  permission  to  the  New 
York  papers  to  set  up  distribu¬ 
tion  points  and  use  their  own 
trucks  to  pet  papers  as  close  as 
possible  to  outlyinp  dealers.  This 
cut  down  some  losses.  But  then, 
almost  simultaneously  with  the 
endinp  of  the  strike  Friday, 
came  the  heavy  snow  that  put 
all  circulation  teams  back  to 
workinp  around  the  clock. 

Ads  Dumped 

Most  drastic  action  was  taken 
by  the  Sunday  Mirror.  Follow- 
inp  a  policy  of  “readers  come 
first”,  the  Hearst  tabloid 
dumped  all  its  Sunday  advertis- 
inp  to  push  more  than  700,000 
copies  throuph,  accordinp  to 
W.  N.  Thomson,  general  man- 
aper. 

John  Potts,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  curtailed  Saturday  de¬ 
liveries  by  one-third  to  switch 
equipment  to  the  task  of  getting 
the  Sunday  edition  to  readers. 
Trucks  could  carry  bigger  loads 
of  the  thinner  paper,  and  by 
7  A.M.  Sunday,  despite  the 
heavy  stoim,  most  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror’s  city  and  suburban  circula¬ 
tion  had  been  distributed  to 
pick-up  points  set  up  in  advance 
because  of  the  strike. 

Sam  “Kitty”  Novick,  78,  route 
driver  for  the  Mirror  since  it 
started  publication,  noted  Sun¬ 
day  that  Grand  Central  and 
Pennsylvania  stations  were 
packed  with  crowds.  On  his  tip 
copies  of  the  Mirror  were  rushed 
to  both  points  and  1,000  copies 
sold. 

The  New  York  Times'  experi¬ 
ence  typified  what  the  AM 
standards  had  to  face.  Ivan  Veit, 
business  manager  in  charge  of 
promotion,  and  Nathan  Gold¬ 
stein,  circulation,  mushed  in  to 
the  office  early  Saturday  to  plot 
the  attack  against  nature.  The 
strike  had  posed  troubles  getting 
advance  sections  of  the  Sunday 
edition  through  and  some  bun¬ 
dles  still  stand  on  station  plat¬ 
forms  unopened. 

Mr,  Veit  and  Mr.  Goldstein 


figured  a  certain  undisclosed 
percentage  of  their  total  Sunday 
circulation  they  thought  they 
might  be  able  to  get  through. 
The  heavy  Times  takes  far  more 
room  on  trucks  than  thin  tabs. 

Truck*  Marooned 

“We  managed  to  get  this  es¬ 
timate  increased  by  200,000,” 
Mr.  Veit  said.  “It  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  staff  despite  the 
fact  that  54  of  our  trucks  were 
marooned  in  snowdrifts.  We 
turned  to  trains,  which,  of 
course,  were  having  troubles, 
too.  Trains  without  baggage 
cars  were  persuaded  either  to 
add  them  or  to  carry  our  papers 
in  the  coaches. 

“Some  places  we  didn’t  reach 
urged  us  to  send  Sunday  copies 
later  in  the  week,  saying  read¬ 
ers  were  demanding  them.  We 
also  sold  several  thousand  in  our 
main  building  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day. 

“In  the  end,  a  very  substantial 
part  of  our  Sunday  edition 
reached  our  readers.” 

Lester  Zwick,  circulation  di¬ 
director  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
declared  Simday  circulation  was 
70%  of  normal.  Except  for  the 
first  night  this  paper  also  did 
well  through  the  strike,  being 
off  only  about  15%. 

“By  Tbiesday  our  sales  were 
above  normal,”  Mr.  Zwick  said. 
“This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Mayor  prohibited  private 
automobiles  from  being  driven 
into  the  city  and  all  papers  sold 
more  at  suburban  train  sta¬ 
tions.” 

Fifteen  Herald  Tribune  trucks 
got  lost  in  the  snow  storm.  At 
New  Hyde  Park  on  Long  Island 
three  of  the  newspaper’s  trucks 
groimd  to  a  halt  because  of  high 
drifts.  Soon  behind  them  were 
four  trucks  from  the  Times.  A 
wholesaler  sent  three  trucks  out 
to  try  and  relieve  the  sitriation 
and  that  made  10  trucks  in  one 
big  blob  of  snow. 

Uses  Own  Fleet 

Because  it  maintains  its  own 
large  fleet  of  trucks  the  News 
was  not  hit  as  badly  as  the 
other  papers  by  the  strike.  It 
regularly  covers  with  its  own 
equipment  all  of  Long  Island, 
up  to  Yonkers  in  Westchester 
County,  a  good  part  of  Rockland 
County,  Hudson,  Passaic  and 
Bergen  counties  in  New  Jersey, 
as  well  as  all  five  city  bur¬ 
roughs. 


With  its  fleet,  the  News  also 
has  its  own  maintenance  crews, 
wreckers  and  tow  cars.  The 
circulation  department  advised 
that  while  some  trucks  did  get 
stuck  in  drifts,  wreckers  were 
able  to  get  to  them  and  get 
them  back  in  motion,  so  that 
“we  made  almost  a  normal  de¬ 
livery  Sunday.” 

PM  papers  had  a  slightly 
easier  time  than  the  AMs  par¬ 
ticularly  as  far  as  the  snow¬ 
storm  was  concerned.  The  Jour- 
nal-American  has  a  Sunday 
edition,  and  Hugh  Smith,  cir¬ 
culation  director,  declared  he 
was  able  to  complete  75%  of 
the  Sunday  order. 

“As  in  the  case  of  the  other 
papers,  circulation  climbed 
above  normal  this  week  as  more 
people,  kept  from  their  private 
cars,  used  public  transportation 
to  get  home,”  Mr.  Smith  said. 

‘Amazingly  Good’ 

Abbie  Wallace,  circulation 
manager  of  the  World  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun,  declared  that  sales 
were  “amazingly  good”  during 
the  strike  against  the  whole¬ 
salers.  He  credited  three  rea¬ 
sons:  (1)  inability  of  the  public 
to  get  morning  papers  in  out¬ 
lying  points  who,  therefore, 
bought  e.xtra  evening  paper  edi¬ 
tions  for  reading  on  the  way 
home;  (2)  the  fact  that  ex¬ 
cellent  use  was  made  of  trains 
to  get  to  suburbs;  (3)  the  fact 
that  the  arbitrator  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  the  New  York  papers 
to  set  up  “Canada”  or  distribut¬ 
ing  points  that  could  be  serviced 
by  newspaper-owned  and  driven 
trucks. 

“The  snowstorm  came  too  late 
in  the  day  Friday  to  hit  us  very 
hard”,  Mr.  Wallace  said.  “We 
have  no  Sunday  paper.  “Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday  sales  were  well 
over  normal  because  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  train  riders.  We  had  close 
cooperation  of  our  circulation 
department  and  got  editions  out 
and  to  stands  earlier  than  usual 
to  catch  the  homegoing  crowds 
that  left  offices  ahead  of  time 
to  beat  the  crush.” 

The  New  York  Post's  Satur¬ 
day  week-end  edition  carries  a 
Sunday  dateline.  'This  gave  Roy 
I.  Newborn,  circulation  manager, 
two  days  to  make  sales,  help¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  percentage  up. 

One  Bright  Spot 

“I’ve  never  seen  so  many 
problems  coming  all  at  one 
time”,  Mr.  Newborn  said.  “We 
had  worked  40-hours  straight 
during  the  strike,  setting  up  dis¬ 
tribution  points,  so  we  fared 
pretty  well  during  the  snow 
deal.” 

One  bright  spot  for  Mr.  New¬ 
born  was  the  “fabulous  manner” 
in  which  his  600  carriers  in  the 
Bronx  and  100  in  Brooklyn  got 


through  with  most  of  the  70,000 
home  delivery  the  Post  now 
makes  daily.  He  said  he  was 
being  swamped  with  “beautiful 
letters  from  readers  who  were 
astonished  that  they  got  the 
paper.” 

The  same  story  was  told  by 
Sig  Fiedler,  circulation  director 
of  the  Long  Island  City  Star- 
Journal.  The  bulk  of  his  paper 
is  home-delivered  by  more  than 
1,000  carriers,  and  despite  snow 
and  strike  he  said  98%  of  the 
circulation  got  through. 

“Not  always  direct  to  the 
homes”,  he  admitted,  “Using 
sleds,  men  and  boys  battled  the 
storm  to  get  as  close  as  they 
could.  There  they  set  up  points 
where  people  could  dig  out  from 
their  homes  to  reach  their  news¬ 
papers.” 

Mr.  Fiedler  complimented  the 
whole  “close-knitted  group” — 
circulation  and  editorial — ^which 
moved  up  edition  times,  dug 
cars  out  of  drifts,  and  somehow 
got  the  papers  to  readers. 

To  Almost  Everyone 

Not  bothered  by  strike  but 
snowbound  with  tiie  rest  was 
Newsday  in  Garden  City.  It  has 
no  Siuiday  paper,  but  its  5,200 
carriers  struggled  through  the 
snow  both  Saturday  and  Sunday 
to  reach  homes  regularly  served. 

“They  got  to  almost  all  of 
them,”  John  J.  Mullen,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  said. 

What  such  conflicts  as  this 
against  snow  and  strike  reveal 
in  the  end  is  the  stamina  and 
will  people  display  under  stress, 
Stan  Hancock,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Long  Island  Press, 
concluded. 

“ J  ust  as  we  were  about  to 
return  emergency  trucks  be¬ 
cause  of  the  strike  settlement 
on  Friday  Feb.  3  the  snow 
struck  us,”  he  recalled.  “Men 
who  had  been  working  since  8 
A.M.  Friday  continued  working 
until  noon  Sunday.  It  was 
brutally  hard  work,  too. 

Cheers  for  Driver 

“As  an  example,  consider  the 
case  of  young  driver  Ricky  Den¬ 
nis.  He  set  out  with  his  truck 
to  deliver  Saturday  afternoon 
papers.  His  instructions  were  to 
telephone  in  hourly.  At  3  P.M. 
he  telephoned  that  roads  were 
blocked  and  the  truck  was  in 
a  drift.  I  suggested  he  walk 
back  to  the  office.  He  knew  we 
needed  the  truck  for  Sunday 
deliveries.  He  said  neighbors 
were  helping  him  dig  the  vehicle 
out.  He  pleaded  to  stay  on.  At 
8  P.M.  that  night,  young  Dennis 
was  cheered  by  those  of  us  at 
the  plant,  when  he  brought  that 
truck  in.  We  loaded  it  up  with 
Sunday  papers  and  out  he  went 
again.” 

{Continued  on  page  48) 
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Heroes  in  Snow 

(Continued  from  page  47) 


The  Long  Island  Press  is  85% 
carrier-delivered.  Deliveries  are 
made  to  about  110  different 
pick-up  offices  and  to  30  homes. 
Then  the  4,000  carriers  take 
over.  The  carrier  system,  Mr. 
Hancock  pointed  out,  offers  a 
flexibility  lacking  in  cases  of 
newsstand  sales.  The  boys 
plugged  through  to  make  de¬ 
liveries,  ranging  from  a  few 
hours  late  to  cases  where  both 
Saturday  and  Sunday  papers 
were  brought  together  to  a 
home  late  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  paper’s  Sunday  circulation 
is  about  385,000,  daily  302,000. 

$1  a  (^py 

“I  believe  we  came  closer  to 
100%  delivery  than  any  one 
else,”  Mr.  Hancock  said.  “Boys 
were  offered  as  high  as  $1  a 
copy  for  the  Sunday  paper.  Our 
people  looked  like  frozen  snow¬ 
men  as  they  fought  to  dig  our 
trucks  out  of  nine-foot  drifts. 
We  had  a  crew  of  heroes  that 
week-end.  They  were  all  simply 
tremendous.” 


PERSONAL  MENTION 

William  Mason,  former  cir¬ 
culation  supervisor,  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Independent  Star-News, 
and  circulation  manager, 
Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald — to 
circulation  manager,  Oxnard 
(Calif.)  Press-Courier. 


Sarasota  News  Adds 
Shopper  Guide 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

The  News,  Inc.,  publisher  of 
the  Sarasota  News,  has  started 
publishing  a  Shopper  Guide  for 
saturation  coverage  of  the  area 
homes. 

Kent  S.  McKinley,  editor  and 
publisher,  announced  additional 
staff  appointments,  following 
the  assignment  of  Lawrence 
Murphy,  formerly  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  as  his  assistant. 

Francis  Owen,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  also  assumes  the  duties  of 
city  editor;  Lucien  Fluty,  editor 
of  the  weekend  edition,  is  an 
associate  editor;  Ed  Cartlidge, 
who  was  with  the  News  at  its 
inception  in  1954,  is  director  of 
advertising  and  promotion; 
Frank  True,  former  New  York 
Sun  feature  writer,  is  magazine 
editor;  Fran  Pollock,  food  and 
beauty  editor;  Leonard  Van 
Ramshorst,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent;  Benny  Sands,  news 
editor;  Francis  Madden,  sports 
editor. 


No  Shopper 
Entry  into 
ABC  Seen 


_ _ _  quested  these  be  included  in  their 

)pP6r  reports. 

*  Circulation  totals  by  U.  S. 

Standard  Metropolitan  Statisti- 
cal  Areas  are  now  used  by  195 
newspaper  members.  ABC  has 
compiled  1960  population  figures 
for  595  zones  and  is  working  on 
126  other  zones.  It  is  hoped  to 
San  Francisco  have  the  1960  census  figures  in 


Papers  Raise 
Their  Prices 
Without  Loss 

More  daily  newspapers  raised 


Despite  new  pressures,  the  all  publisher  statements  for  the  their  circulation  prices  in  1960 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  period  ending  March  31.  but  found  readers  willing  to  pay 

is  expected  to  continue  to  Roy  A.  Brown,  San  Rafael  the  extra  penny  or  so  to  cover 
bar  shopper-type  publications,  (Calif.)  Independent- Journal  increased  costs,  sun’cys  by 
according  to  Alan  T.  Wolcott,  and  ABC  director,  introduced  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
president  and  managing  direc-  Mr.  Wolcott  at  sessions  here.  Association  show. 


Roy  A.  Brown,  San  Rafael  the  extra  penny  or  so  to  cover 
(Calif.)  Independent- Journal  increased  costs,  sun’oys  by 


Association  show. 

The  surveys  reveal  that  342 
out  of  1,761  daily  newspapers 
reporting  to  ANPA  increased 
tl.eir  circulation  prices  in  one 


Nor  is  any  measurable  lower-  ^  «  ranndlan  out  of  1,761  daily  newspapers 

ing  of  the  70  per  cent  paid  i^artiau  reporting  to  AN^  increSed 

circulation  newspaper  require-  [Newsprint  tO  L<UDa  tl.eir  circulation  prices  in  one 

ment  to  be  anticipated,  Mr.  Montreal  or  more  categories  in  1960.  Of 

Wolcott  told  a  meeting  here  Newsprint  Association  of  that  number,  104  reported  no 

sponsored  by  newspaper  and  (^^nada  has  taken  issue  with  a  circulation  loss,  65  said  they 

magazine  representatives.  Canadian  Embassy  official  in  gained  readers.  New.spapers 


Montreal  or  more  categories  in  1960.  Of 
The  Newsprint  Association  of  that  number,  104  reported  no 


magazine  representatives. 


The  majority  of  ABC  news-  Washington,  saying  Canada’s  which  lost  readers  at  the  time 
paper  members  publish  only  newsprint  exports  to  Cuba  have  of  price  increase  reported  rapid 
papers  which  can  meet  ABC  not  merely  “dimin-  recovery  of  readership, 

requirements  and  can  be  ex-  jshed,”  as  contended  by  the  offi-  ANPA  also  reports  that  for 
pected  to  oppose  eligibility  ^5^1.  the  first  time  less  than  half  of 

requirements,  Mr.  Wolcott  said  association  said  news-  U.  S.  daily  newspapers  are  sell- 

T  he  does  not  believe  shipments  to  Cuba  were  ing  for  5  cents  per  copy.  917 

ABC  will  make  possible  the  ^  fraction  of  the  total  export  in  newspapers  now  have  single 
entry  of  predominantly  free  _  3  900  of  ^  005,-  copy  price  of  6,  7,  8,  or  10c. 

newspapers  into  its  membership  54^  tons  exported  to  overseas  This  is  128  more  than  in  last 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  markets.  survev  coverine  1959.  Of  these 

The  advent  of  the  Los  Angeles 


irkets.  survey  covering  1959.  Of  these 

‘The  facts  are  that  in  recent  917  newspapers,  52  now  charge 
•nths  we  have  no  record  of  6c ;  559  charge  7c ;  22  charge  8c, 


Mirror  “Shopping  News”  is  one  months  we  have  no  record  of  6c ;  559  charge  7c ;  22  charge  8c, 
factor  in  the  revival  of  this  any  Canadian  newsprint  what-  and  284  sell  for  10c.  Number  of 
question,  the  ABC  president  said  soever  being  shipped  to  Cuba,”  newspapers  selling  for  5c  per 
in  his  local  appearance  at  the  the  association  stated.  copy  decreased  to  832  from  921 

mid-point  of  the  Pacific  Coast  An  association  official  said  the  in  last  survey, 
tour.  reason  for  the  cut-off  was  that  Q„r.Ao,r  no. 


Mirror  Impetus  j  there  just  is  no  market  —  n^wspa^iereTre  now^eUing'for 

The  Mirror  move  has  added  such  as  there  was  —  in  Cuba  44  25c;  115  for  20c; 

considerable  impetus  to  consider-  time.”  He  said  such  news-  202  for  15c,  and  159  for  10c 

ation  of  “the  shopper  problem,”  being  used  in  compared  with  176  the  previous 

Mr.  Wolcott  observed.  Yet  the  apparently  comes  from  year.  One  newspaper,  the  Pom- 

question  is  not  new  and  has  Russia.  pano  Beach  (Fla.)  Toum  News, 


An  association  official  said  the  in  last  survey, 
reason  for  the  cut-off  was  that  prices  for  some  Sunday  pa- 
‘‘with  so  many  newspapers  shut  j^^s  have  also  increased.  Two 


uown,  mere  jusi  is  no  marxet  —  newspapers  are  now  selling  for 
such  as  there  was  —  in  Cuba  30c;  14  for  25c;  115  for  20c; 
at  this  time.  He  said  such  news-  202  for  15c,  and  159  for  10c 
print  that  was  being  used  in  compared  with  176  the  previous 


been  advanced  throughout  the  * 

country,  especially  by  weekly  Neighborhood  ‘Peach’ 

rhn;h..s  Editions  Enlarged 


publishers,  for  many  years. 

While  there  are  publishers 
who  would  like  to  see  ABC  audit  Houston  Stanford  Smith  said  • 

fr^  distribution  Papers  it  is  The  Houston  Chronicle  gave  ..^he  daily  newspaper  is  still 
safe  to  say  that  these  publishers  subscribers  a  colorful  surprise  exeatest  bare^in  in  America 

are  in  a  definite  minority,  Mr.  Feb.  1  —  the  new,  expanded  j  ^  1  •  ^  c 

w  1  *4.  j  xj  «r>  uit  •  1.U  1!  j  today,  supplying  for  a  few  cents 

Wolcott^d.  Hence  opposition  ‘Peach’  neighborhood  news  per  dky  in  convenient  form  the 

to  lower^  regulations  can  be  sectmn.  J  information  every  citi- 

anticipated  from  a  purely  prac-  Redesigned  from  the  9-year-old 

tical  standpoint,  he  observed.  Neighborhood  News  format  by  ^-ders  aonreciate  this  fact 
The  second  major  factor  in  Editor  William  P.  Steven,  the  J 

raising  the  eligibility  rule  ques-  six-column  tabloid  insert  (five-  papers  e^ery  day  than  packs  of 
tion  arises  from  the  change  in  column  since  its  origination  in  ^i^rettes,  loav4  of  bread  or 
ABC  reporting  of  business  paper  1952)  now  features  expanded  wflea  nf  millr  >’ 
circulation,  Mr.  Wolcott  ob-  editorial  content. 

served.  The  new  optional  form  Among  the  additions  In  • 


pano  Beach  (Fla.)  Town  News, 
sells  both  its  daily  and  Sunday 
single  copies  for  1  cent  each. 

Reporting  on  results  of  sur¬ 
vey,  ANPA  General  Manager 
Stanford  Smith  said: 

“The  daily  newspaper  is  still 


reacn  neign oornood  news  per  day  in  convenient  form  the 
section  *  *  • 

„  j  ■ .  ,  ,  . ,  „  , ,  kind  of  information  every  citi- 

M  “n  in  a  tree  society. 

Readers  appreciate  this  tact 


circulation,  Mr.  Wolcott  ob¬ 
served.  The  new  optional  form 


will  make  it  possible  for  busi-  “Peach,”  which  appears  with  c  I  »  »  •  p 

ness  publication  publisher  to  home-delivered  Wednesday  ****®*^St  111  r  aper 


provide  an  analysis  of  “unpaid  editions,  are  brides’  pictures  Townsend,  Mont 

distribution  to  the  field  served.”  and  broadened  coverage  of  John  N.  and  Kathleen  Jepson 

This  will  be  supplemental  to  community  sports.  sold  their  interest  in  the  Towns- 

the  paid  circulation  analysis.  The  Chronicle  inserts  a  end  Star  to  their  partners. 

Final  action  on  the  rules  is  different  “Peach”  to  five  geo-  George  Z.  and  Florence  Bram- 

anticipated  at  the  March  ABC  graphic  sections  in  Houston.  A  mer. 

directors  meeting.  separate  editorial  department  The  Jepsons  have  been  co¬ 


pictures 


distribution  to  the  field  served.”  and  broadened  coverage  of 
This  will  be  supplemental  to  community  sports, 
the  paid  circulation  analysis.  The  Chronicle  inserts  a 


mer. 

directors  meeting.  separate  editorial  department  The  Jepsons  have  been  co- 

Recent  ABC  newspaper  report  composed  of  seven  writers,  one  owners  of  the  newspaper  since 
changes  have  included  the  addi-  photographer  and  ‘Peach’  Editor  August  1958.  They  will  enter 
tion  of  maps.  Today  514  news-  Leonard  handles  the  five  another  field  of  business  in  the 
papers  in  479  cities  have  re-  “Peaches.”  near  future. 


near  future. 
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Announcement  to  newspaper  publishers  .  .  . 

At  last --An  electronic  engraving  machine  that  sells  for  $3,500! 


Photo-Lath*  is  quality 

Cray  scale  sensitivity  was  found 
excellent  in  tests  in  newspaper  op 
eration.  When  mounted  directly 
upon  the  press  plates  of  a  Goss 
tubular,  for  example,  reproduction 
quality  exceeded  that  of  other 
electronic  engravers.  And  Photo- 
Lathe  metal  halftones  can  be  mat¬ 
ted  and  stereotyped  cleanly. 


And  produces  high  quality  engravings.  This  machine 
makes  it  possible  for  you  to  turn  more  than  half  of  your 
engraving  costs  into  profits  and  do  it  now.  Here  is  the 
first  report  on  a  situation  ivhich  promises  to  create  some 
interest  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

So  far,  you  know,  it’s  been  Here  is  why  Photo-Lathe 
impossible  to  buy  a  good  elec-  !*•  ^or  $3500 
tronic  engraver  for  less  than  a  Graphic  Electronics,  Inc.  has 
small  fortune.  And  machine  mated  proven  standard  mechanical 
rental  payments  haven’t  helped  electronic  components  to  pro- 
the  rising  costs,  either.  But  now  ^uce  Photo-Lathe.  !•  rankly,  we 
it  is  a  question  of  whether  it’s  ^ 

1  ...  *  .  ,  1  and  controlled  it  with  standard 

better  to  rent  a  beaver  or  buy  amplifiers.  Does  that  make 

)0ur  own  mink.  sense?  The  basic  chassis  is  a  pre- 

So  here’s  the  news  about  a  cision  lathe  of  which  250,000  are 
machine  that  rejiresents  down-  already  in  use.  If  you  have  a  fine 
to-earih  progress  in  the  elec-  quality  hi-fi  set  at  home,  chances 
tronic  engraving  field.  It  is  sold  *hat  the  pre-amp  and  amplifier 
outright  for  83500.  It  produces  fe  identical  with  those  in  Photo- 

botk  halftone  and  line  engrav-  ‘•omponents  are  not 

.  r,  .  •  only  highly  developed  and  proven; 

mgs.  I  uses  inexpensive  p\ate  jj,/  are  also  mass  produced, 
materials.  It  produces  highest  Starting  with  this  solid  back- 
quality  work.  It  is  called  Photo-  ground  allows  significant  reduc- 
Ljilhe.  tion  in  cost  of  Photo-Lathe. 


Graphic  Electronics,  Inc.  had 
three  objectives:  Dependability, 
quality  engravings,  simple  op¬ 
eration. 
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YOU  BENEFIT  FROM  PHOTO-LATHE  BECAUSE: 

1.  First  cost  is  the  only  cost.  You  own  it. 

2.  Cuts  your  operating  costs  50%  or  more. 

3.  Anyone  can  operate  the  Photo-Lathe. 

4.  High  quality  halftone  reproduction. 

5.  Line  engravings  with  pure  whites,  too. 

6.  Highest  speed  electronic  engraver. 

7.  Built  to  last.  And  last.  And  last. 

8.  Simplest  service;  any  radio  man  can  check  it. 

9.  American-built,  Timken  bearings,  machine  tool  ruggedness. 
10.  Pleasing  appearance,  office-machine  gray  color. 


Mont. 

iepson 

'ovms- 

•tners, 

Bram- 


I  M  ^  LASALLE.  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A. 

I  IUb  PkOK  CApital  3-1489 

Gentlemen:  Please  rush  details  on  Photo-Lathe! 


YOUR  NAME 


since 
enter 
in  the 
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PROMOTION  reeled  community  development,  Five  newspapers  will  partici- 

the  Dover  (Ohio)  Daily  Re-  pate  in  the  1961  Rhode  Island 
I  XT  I  ■■■■  porter  is  sponsoring  a  town  workshop  —  Providence  Jour- 

Xm  I  meeting  on  “Regional  Planning  nal-Bulletin,  Woonsocket  CalL 

^  J  for  Tuscarawas  County.”  Par-  Newport  Daily  News,  Westerly 

ticipating  in  two  afternoon  semi-  Sun,  and  Pawtucket  Times. 

Bees  and  Direct  Mail  city  councils,  zoning  and  plan-  AWARDS — Paula  Kent  must 

ning  commissions,  industry,  util-  be  running  out  of  wall  space. 
R  r  n  Wli  railroads.  More  than  The  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 

oy  i^eorge  w  iii  J25  farm,  labor,  industrial,  busi-  and  Evening  Tribune  have  won 

ness,  government,  school  and  first  place  for  Best  Newspaper 

A  good  idea,  like  a  good  joke,  scheduled  for  publication  on  civic  leaders  have  registered  in  Promotion  in  the  annual  state- 

bears  repeating.  Particularly  March  25th.  advance  for  the  county-wide,  re-  wide  competition  conducted  by 

when  you  have  a  brand  new  Following  the  postcard  chain  gional  planning  seminar.  the  California  Newspai)er  Pub- 


Real  Honey  Follows 
Bees  and  Direct  Mail 


audience  the  second  time  around,  came  a  jumbo  telegram  that 
Eugene  Atkinson,  promotion  continued  the  “let’s  keep  busi- 


onal  planning  seminar.  the  California  Newspajier  Pub- 

*  *  *  Ushers  Association.  The  plaque 

TEACHERS  REPORT  —  A  was  presented  by  Governor  Pat 


manager  of  the  Long  Island  ness  buzzing”  copy  theme.  Next  group  of  teachers  who  attended  Brown  at  the  annual  CNPA 
(N.  Y.)  Press,  came  up  with  an  mailing  contained  a  letter  and  the  newspaper- in-the-classroom  Convention, 
extremely  successful  campaign  a  full-page  ad  reprint  announc-  workshop  held  last  summer  at  Two  days  later  the  Union  and 
for  promoting  the  eight-page  ing  the  availability  of  full  color  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  Tribune  was  advised  that  it  had 
color  rotogravure  P  i  1 1  s  b  u  r  y  in  the  Advance.  The  final  mail-  under  the  auspices  of  four  won  third  place  in  the  annual 
“bake-off”  ad  section  which  was  ing  was  a  four-page  black  and  Rhode  Island  newspapers,  re-  National  Newspaper  Week  pro- 
published  in  the  Sunday  Press,  magenta  folder,  reproducing  an  ported  on  their  classroom  work  motion  contest, 
along  with  57  other  Sunday  actual  1886  copy  of  the  front  with  newspapers  at  a  reunion-  This  is  the  seventh  time  in 
newspapers.  page  of  the  Advance,  carried  by  dinner.  eight  years  that  the  San  Diego 


newspapers. 


page  of  the  Advance,  carried  by  dinner. 


Gene  started  by  generating  a  a  couple  in  the  attire  of  that 
sense  of  “excitement”  among  era.  Inside  a  young,  modem  cou- 


food  chain  store  executives  with  pie  toted  a  miniature  of  today’s  for  a  we^ly  auditorium  pro- 


One  teacher  reported  that  use  newspapers  have  received  na- 
of  newspapers  as  a  background  tional  recognition  in  the  Na- 


a  series  of  11  daily  teaser  post¬ 
card  mailings.  Each  card  car¬ 
ried  a  bleed  photograph  of  part 
of  a  prize-winner’s  face,  and  one 


newspaper. 


gram  had  brought  home  to  stu- 


tional  Newspaper  Week  com¬ 
petition,  (six  1st  places,  one  3rd 


Honey  Follows  Buzzin’ 


dents  the  fact  that  information  place) ;  and  the  eighth  time  in 
on  current  questions  —  they  eleven  years  they  won  the  CNPA 
were  discussing  Laos  —  could  Contest  for  best  promotion. 


of  a  prize-winner’s  face,  and  one  Again,  as  in  the  “Bake-Off”  were  discussing  Laos  —  could  Contest 
word  of  the  slogan,  “How  does  promotion  for  the  Sunday  Press,  be  obtained  only  from  the  news-  motion, 
a  prize  winner  look  when  she  a  gift  was  the  climax  to  the  paper. 

wins  $25,000?”  campaign.  In  the  Staten  Island  Another  instructor  described  Spenkin 


Another  instructor  described  Speaking  of  awards,  the  Hunts- 


Immediately  following  the  version,  an  Advance  salesman  the  use  of  a  ceiling  projector  (Ala.)  Times  gets  first 

mailing  of  the  final  postcard,  a  made  a  personal  call  on  the  to  show  newspaper  cartoons  as  prize  for  promptness,  with  the 


package  was  delivered  to  each  prospect  with  a  flip-over  presen-  the  starting  point  for  discus-  fimt  entry  to  show  its  face  in 

of  the  food  execs,  containing  a  tation  about  the  up-coming  spe-  sions  on  current  issues.  E&P’s  26th  annual  Promotion 

copy  of  the  special  section,  a  cial  issue,  and  winding  up  with  Students  who  had  kept  abreast  Awards  Competition.  Deadline  is 

wrap-up  promotion  piece  repro-  the  presentation  of  a  jar  of  of  current  events  through  use  March  SO,  so  get  your  entries 


ducing  miniatures  of  all  eleven  honey.  Special  labels  on  the  gift  of  newspapers  in  the  classroom  ready  now! 

postcards  and  a  silver  cake  carried  a  drawing  of  a  bee,  and  had  received  special  recognition 

knife.  Copy  announced  the  cir-  the  copy  continuity,  “Let’s  keep  in  college  entrance  tests,  an-  GIRAFF 

culation  of  the  Sunday  Press,  business  buzzin’  on  Staten  Is-  other  workshop  teacher  re-  prom 

and  suggested:  “Cut  yourself  land.”  ported.  o^me  fron 

a  piece  of  the  extra  ‘cake’  busi-  A  really  sweet  promotion,  and  In  addition  to  reporting  on  Maeazine 


a  piece  of  the  extra  ‘cake’  busi-  A  really  sweet  promotion,  i 
ness  going  your  way,  and  the  absolutely  nobody  got  stung, 
next  time  you  cut  yourself  a  «  «  * 

piece  of  cake  at  home  why  not  PROMOTION  MAILBAG 
use  this  sterling  silver  cake 

knife  which  we  enclose  with  our  PLANNING  SEMINAR 
compliments.”  Recognizing  the  need  for 

Encore  Promotes  75lh 

Mr.  Atkinson  received  so 
many  favorable  comments  on 
the  promotion  he  thought  he’d  | 
try  it  again,  with  a  different  • 
twist,  for  another  newspaper.  : 

Mr.  Atkinson’s  promotion  de-  ‘ 
partment  in  Jamaica  also  turns 
out  promotions  for  the  Staten 
Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance,  an-  , 
other  Newhouse  newspaper. 

The  second  time  around  the  *’ 
campaign  again  started  with  the 
teaser  postcard  series,  using  the 
same  smiling  photos,  mailed  one 
each  day.  This  time  the  word- 
at-a-time  message  was  “What’s 
all  the  buzzin’  about  at  the 

Staten  Island  Advance?”  The 
target  for  this  promotion  was 
a  list  of  1000  display  and  classi¬ 
fied  prospects  for  the  special  MERCHANDISING  SERVIC 

-rxi.  •  •  T.-  shopper  service  in  its  buil 

75th  anniversary  Business,  Fi-  Hotel.  Displays  of  advertii 

nancial  and  Industrial  edition  merchandising  di 


in  college  entrance  tests,  an-  GIRAFFE  —  Hottest  direct 
other  workshop  teacher  re-  ^ail  promotion  of  the  week 
ported.  came  from  American  Home 

In  addition  to  reporting  on  Magazine,  who  sent  die-cut,  3- 
work  done  as  a  result  of  their  dimensional  giraffes,  each  tower- 
workshop  experiences,  teachere  ^o  nearly  a  yard  high,  to 
also  told  of  plans  for  the  bal-  io,000  advertising  executives. 


PROMOTION  MAILBAG  a*®®  told  of  plans  for  the  bal-  jo.OOO  advertising  executives. 

TJT  AMMTMr-  cTTAffTM  A  T?  school  tciTO,  and  Copy  on  the  inside  of  the  saucy 

PLANNING  SEMINAR  -  made  recommendations  for  the  proclaimed  that  American 

Recognizing  the  need  for  di-  1961  workshop.  Home  is  “head  and  shoulders 

above  the  crowd.”  According  to 

_  Margaret  McNeilly,  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager,  the  same  staid 
agency  media  people  who  usual¬ 
ly  grumble  “make-it-eight-and- 
a-half-by-eleven-so-it-will-fit-in- 
the-files”  were  writing  and  call¬ 
ing  for  extra  copies  to  take 
home  to  the  kids.  The  giraffe 
is  one  a  whole  series  of  animal 
cutouts  created  by  promotion  di¬ 
rector  Jess  Hadsell  and  creative 
director  Herb  Erlich  at  Ameri¬ 
can  Home. 

*  «  * 

PLANT  PITCH  —  in  a  move 
to  supply  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce,  realtors  and  others 
interested  in  the  business  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  city,  the  Long 
Beewh  (Calif.)  Independent  and 
Press-Telegram  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  an  illustrated  brochure 
MERCHANDISING  SERVICE — ^The  Houston  Chronicle  has  a  "window  designed  to  attract  new  business 
shopper"  service  in  its  building  across  the  street  from  Houston's  Rice  ^  ^rea 
Hotel.  Displays  of  advertised  products,  arranged  by  the  Chronicle's 

merchandising  department,  attract  many  viewers.  {Continued  on  page  52) 
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.  $ellin9  color  all  year! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
SPRING  COLOR  ISSUE 
MARCH  25th,  1961 


DEADLINE  FOR  RESERVATIONS:  MARCH  3. 
COPY  OR  PLATE  DEADLINE:  MARCH  10. 

“If  Winter  comes  can  Spring  be  far  behind,” 
quoth  the  bard.  And  just  around  the  corner, 
like  Spring  is  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
Spring  Color  edition. 

E  &  P  took  color  to  its  bosom  and  gave  it  the 
first  big  promotional  pitch  with  a  color 
issue  in  1957.  Since  then,  color  linage  has 
jumped  65%  with  new  records  year  after  year. 

Unquestioned)ly  E&P  has  played  an 
important  role  in  this  unprecedented 
colorful  growth  story. 

Be  sure  to  plan  your  color  promotion  around 
this  first  E&P  color  issue  for  1961,  and 
start  anticipating  your  linage  gains.  Your  ads 
will  appear  in  an  editorial  context  of  the  latest, 
most  up-to-the-minute  color  information. 

Reserve  your  space  today.  And  by  the  way,  why 
not  plan  to  use  color  in  your  promotion,  too? 


Editor  &  Publishor 


TIMES  TOWER  •  1475  BROADWAY  •  NEW  YORK  36 


Promotion 

(Continued  from  page  50) 

The  34-page  booklet,  “Oppor¬ 
tunity  Knocks  for  You,”  was 
produced  by  the  newspapers  as 
a  public  service.  A  color  slide- 
illustrated  version  is  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  business  associations, 
civic  groups  and  service  clubs 
in  the  Long  Beach  area.  After 
each  slide  presentation,  copies 
of  the  brochure  are  distributed. 

*  *  9|l 

TOTEM  POLES— “Top  Man 
on  the  Totem  Pole”  is  the  cap¬ 
tion  on  a  little  quickie  folder 
produced  for  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian  by  the  promo¬ 
tion  shop  at  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt.  Tom  Craddock  uses 
totem  poles  for  bars  in  his 
charts  to  show  the  Oregonian’s 
circulation  leadership. 

«  *  « 

NEW.SPAPER  RE.SEARCH 

AUTO  BUYING  STUDIED 
—  In  a  study  to  find  who  are 
the  best  customers  for  automo¬ 
biles  and  auto  equipment,  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  research 
staff  studied  purchase  patterns 
of  2,956  metropolitan  Chicago 
households.  Through  extensive 
personal  interviews  with  male 
and  female  heads  of  households, 
the  researchers  determined 
which  families  had  purchased 
new  and  used  cars,  batteries, 
tires  and  tubes  during  the  previ¬ 
ous  year. 

3S-54  Croup  Most  Active 

Families  headed  by  adults  be¬ 
tween  35  and  54  years  of  age, 
49.5%  of  the  households  in  the 
Chicago  market,  accounted  for 
56.6%  of  new  automobiles, 
55.4%  of  used  cars,  55.8%  of 
batteries  and  56.1%  of  tires  and 
tube  purchasing  households. 

Other  age  groups  broke  down 
as  follows: 

Over  55 :  (28%  of  total  house¬ 
holds)  new  cars,  20.7%;  used 
cars,  12.7%;  batteries,  21.2%; 
tires  and  tubes,  17.4%. 

18-S5  year  bracket:  (22.5% 
of  market)  new  cars,  22.7%; 
used  cars,  31.9%;  batteries, 
23% ;  tires  and  tubes,  17.4%. 

The  study  showed  that  sub¬ 
urban  families  (40.1%  of  the 
total  market)  accounted  for 
49.3%  of  new  car  purchasing, 
52%  of  tire  and  tube  buying, 
and  44.3%  of  battery  buying 
households. 

♦ 

AD  ‘HELPFULNESS’  SUR¬ 
VEYED  —  A  recently  com¬ 
pleted  survey  of  reader  char¬ 
acteristics  and  attitudes  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Waukegan  (Ill.) 
News-Sun  seems  to  confirm  the 
observation  that  metropolitan 
newspapers  are  not  primarily 
bought  as  a  source  of  buying 


Don’t  tell  me  about  space! 


%«•  VarA's  QUM  frY  £«— of  « 

SPACE  LAUNCHING  —  Timely 
page  promotion  ad  makes  an 
appropriate  play  on  the  word 
"space."  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  promotion  manager 
Larry  Merahn  went  into  orbit, 
telling  the  paper's  progress  story 
in  timely,  resourceful  fashion.  The 
ad  ran  just  two  days  after  the 
chimp's  picture  (via  UPl)  ran 
on  the  front  page. 

counsel  in  “exurbia,”  according 
to  News-Sun  promotion  man¬ 
ager  Steward  Macdonald. 

Respondents  —  all  readers  of 
the  Waukegan  News-Sun  — 
were  asked  if  they  found  ads 
in  the  particular  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  they  read  helpful.  On 
convenience  items  64%  said 
“no”  and  on  big  ticket  items, 
such  as  cars,  living  room  sets, 
major  appliances,  68%  said 
“no.” 

(Editor's  note:  Waukegan  is 
located  iO  miles  north  of  Chi¬ 
cago.) 

Summing  up,  the  report  con¬ 
cludes  that  regardless  of  pros¬ 
pect,  the  greater  the  margin  of 
rational  choice  in  the  buying  of 
a  product  the  greater  the  need 
for  newspaper  advertising. 

The  study  clearly  establishes 
that  the  News-Sun  readers  have 
close  ties  to  their  community: 
Only  2%  commute  to  Chicago; 
81  %  own  their  own  homes ;  they 
shop  in  Waukegan,  only  3% 
shopping  in  Chicago. 


PERSONAL  MENTION 

Dwight  Buus — from  assist¬ 
ant  state  editor  to  promotion 
manager,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.) 
Argus- Leader,  succeeding  Fred 
SCHWEIKHER,  now  in  similar 
post  with  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent. 

*  *  * 

Paula  Kent,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune — given  the 
annual  Citizenship  Award  for 
Outstanding  Community  Service 
in  1960  by  the  Sign  Contractors 
Guild  of  San  Diego  for  her 


direction  of  more  than  a  dozen 
special  events  sponsored  by  the 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune, 
including  golf  tournaments,  box¬ 
ing  events  and  racing  regattas. 
• 

70  Teachers  Attenil 
Newspaper  Workshop 

Chicago 

Upwards  of  70  Chicago-area 
teachers  and  school  administra¬ 
tors  have  just  completed  a  three 
Saturday  workshop  on  how  daily 
newspapers  can  be  used  in  the 
high  school  curriculum,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Sessions  were  conducted  at  the 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News 
Building  under  the  direction  of 
Richard  A.  Collins  Jr.,  super¬ 
visor  of  educational  services  for 
the  Field  papers. 

• 

Bowling  Supplement 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

The  Jamestotvn  Sun  has  be¬ 
gun  publication  of  an  eight-page 
bowling  supplement  every  Sat¬ 
urday  during  the  season.  The 
Sun  Bowler  features  local  pic¬ 
tures  and  stories,  team  and 
league  results  from  the  area’s 
more  than  1,700  organized  bowl¬ 
ers.  During  the  first  two  weeks, 
the  supplement  was  distributed 
free  to  local  bowling  alleys. 

• 

Arthur  Davidson,  78 

Arthur  D.  Davidson,  78,  who 
serv’ed  as  editor  of  the  Stras- 
burg  (Va.)  Northern  Virginia 
Daily  from  1932  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1956,  died  at  his  home 
in  Richmond,  Feb.  5. 

He  previously  served  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Manassas  Journal, 
as  news  editor  of  the  Danville 
Register  and  on  the  news  staff 
of  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch. 


Why  Some  Letters 
Weren’t  Printed 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

In  an  attempt  to  encourage 
more  letters  to  the  editor.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Herman  Lazarus  Jr.  of 
the  Bayonne  Times  !ias  an¬ 
nounced  a  policy  of  i)ublicizini5 
the  letters  which  don’t  get 
printed. 

The  Times  requires  that  let¬ 
ters  be  signed  for  publication. 
Now  the  letters  section  on  the 
editorial  page  carries  a  1x)x  list¬ 
ing  the  letters  withheld :  for  ex¬ 
ample: 

On  the  city’s  duty  alxiut  the 
Staten  Island  ferry  (anony¬ 
mous). 

Scout  leaders’  neglect  of  for¬ 
mer  leader,  (doubtful  taste, 
doubtful  authorship). 

Inadequate  clearing  of  snow 
(we  could  not  discover  the  au¬ 
thor,  so  concluded  signed  name 
was  false). 

Mental  health  and  county  hos¬ 
pital  (illegible). 

UPI  Asks  Special 
Radio  Band  for  News 

Washington 

United  Press  International 
bas  put  before  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  a 
detailed  proposal  for  the  use  of 
two-way  radio  equipment  for 
news  reporting  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

The  news  agency  has  asked 
for  assignment  of  a  special  radio 
band  so  that  newsmen  would  not 
have  to  depend  on  telephone  and 
telegraph  lines  when  covering 
disasters,  emergencies  or  special 
events.  UPI  said  its  experiments 
in  two-way  radiocasting  over 
the  past  year  have  been 
successful. 


Newspaper  ‘Text’  Course 
For  Teachers  at  University 


Jackson,  Mich. 

A  course  for  teachers  on  use 
of  the  newspaper  as  a  learning 
tool  in  classrooms  will  be  started 
this  Spring  by  Michigan  State 
University  in  cooperation  with 
the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot. 

William  Haight,  MSU  coordi¬ 
nator  of  continuing  education, 
termed  the  study  course  “a  pio¬ 
neer  program  in  relating  jour¬ 
nalism  to  education.” 

The  course  will  be  taught  by 
MSU  instructors  in  Jackson  and 
will  emphasize  getting  the  full 
educational  value  from  the 
hometown  newspaper  —  the  one 
both  teachers  and  their  pupils 
will  be  using  when  the  course 
is  completed. 


More  than  a  third  of  the  ap¬ 
proximately  550  public  school 
teachers  in  Jackson  have  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  taking  the 
course.  The  Citizen  Patriot  will 
pay  one-half  of  the  tuition  for 
each  teacher  enrolled  and  grad¬ 
uate  credits  will  be  given.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  nine  three-hour  ses¬ 
sions,  the  course  will  start  April 
13. 

The  Citizen  Patriot  is  con¬ 
ducting  pilot  studies  at  three 
different  grade  levels  to  see  at 
which  point  in  a  child’s  educa¬ 
tion  classroom  study  will  stimu¬ 
late  the  greatest,  most  lasting 
interest  in  the  newspaper.  Those 
levels  are  the  sixth,  ninth  and 
eleventh  grades. 
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House  of  All  Nations  Guild  Fights 

Is  Laos  News  Center  l^deX^'E-^tFr^w:::  uanmng 

ters  and  Georf?es  Inajfaki  of  As- 

D  I  II  sociated  Press;  Arthur  Dom-  M.  M.  CC  X  3 

L'  ,  .  **  ***  n  f  p  j  i  H  p  ki*  •'  I  men,  Charles  R.  Smith,  Robert 

^adunalon  Bureau  Chief,  Federated  Publ.cal.on,,  Inc.  ST.  1.0UIS 

United  Press  International;  Ray  Post  -  Dispatch  management 
Vientiane,  Laos  tering  typewriter  means  news  p^ji^  q{  NANA  and  ABC;  and  the  Guild’s  grievance  com- 
Most  of  the  news  stories  about  may  be  breaking  and  it  is  time  Jacques  Nevard,  New  York  mittee  have  been  unable  to  reach 
los  emanate  from  the  shell  for  the  pack  to  get  busy.  Times;  Keyes  Beech,  Chicago  agreement  on  the  question  of 

ocked  Hotel  Constellation  on  Opposite  the  bar  is  a  big  mes-  Daily  Neivs;  Igor  Organessoff,  whether  the  paper’s  employees 
imsenthai  Street.  sage  board  with  slits  for  each  Wall  Street  Journal.  have  the  right  to  take  a  news- 

Its  four  floors  clatter  with  agency  and  newspaper,  includ-  Also:  Peter  Kalischer,  Wade  paper  home  with  them.  The  com- 
pewriters  and  poker  dice.  ing  one  marked  The  Vatican,  Bingham  and  Arthur  Bonner  of  pany  recently  ordered  a  discon- 


Laos  emanate  from  the  shell  for  the  pack  to  get  busy, 
shocked  Hotel  Constellation  on  Opposite  the  bar  is  a  big  mes- 
Samsenthai  Street.  .sage  board  with  slits  for  each 

Its  four  floors  clatter  with  agency  and  newspaper,  includ- 
typewriters  and  poker  dice.  ing  one  marked  “The  Vatican,” 


Guild  Fights 
Rule  Banning 
Free  Papers 

St.  1x)UIS 

Post  -  Dispatch  management 


■  Correspondents  of  all  nations  meaning  the  Sunday  Times  of  Qgg.  jj^  Robin.son,  NBC;  Rob-  tinuance  of  the  practice, 
have  made  it  their  base,  and  34  London.  The  Sunday  Times  man,  Elegant,  Newsweek;  and  The  Guild  is  contending  with- 

are  canqied  here  at  the  moment.  Richard  Hughes,  so  resembles  Time-Life  men  including  Stan-  drawal  of  the  free  papers  is  a 
There  is  a  more  deluxe  hotel  tw’o  a  portly  bishop  that  his  col-  |gy  Kamow,  Jim  Wilde,  Scott  breach  of  a  contract  article,  “All 
blocks  away  with  plenty  of  leagues  address  him  as  ‘Your  Leavitt,  Jim  Burke;  John  Dom-  present  benefits  put  into  effect 
vacant  room.s  but  everyone  bat-  Grace.”  jj^jg  Jerrold  Schecter.  i)y  the  Publisher  shall  remain  in 

ties  for  space  at  the  Constella-  When  a  fresh  cablegram  is  Norman  Cousins  of  the  Sat-  effect,  except  as  modified  in  this 
tion.  stuck  in  one  of  the  slits,  all  eyes  urday  Review  was  here  briefly,  agreement.”  Management,  with- 

Any  sane  tourist  might  won-  turn.  There  are  those  who  con-  British  contingent  in-  out  specifying  what  benefits  arc 

der  why.  Upstairs  Constellation  sider  it  fair  play  to  read  a  com-  Kenneth  Ames,  London  meant  in  the  article,  contends 

windowglass  is  shattered  and  petitor’s  cablegram  provided  you  Bertram  Jones,  that  free  newspapers  is  not  one 

chunks  of  the  top  story  are  do  not  tear  the  gummed  flap.  £,ondon  Daily  Express;  Dennis  of  them. 

missing.  The  hotel  got  a  pound-  This  can  be  done  by  twisting  Bloodworth,  Observer;  John  The  company  has  pointed  out 
ing  in  December  fighting.  and  contorting  one  unsealed  gteriino-  Times  of  London;  that  newsprint  cost  of  furnish¬ 


ing  in  December  fighting.  and  contorting  one  unsealed  stealing,  Times  of  London;  that  newsprint  cost  of  fumish- 

will.  K«.r  u-  r  Michael  Field,  London  Daily  ing  newspapers  to  all  employees 

Brush  will,  Beer  The  biggest  reason  for  the  Telegraph;  Richard  Hughes,  amounts  to  about  $26,000  an- 

The  rooms  are  cramped,  elec-  Constellation  s  popularity  is  the  Sunday  Times  of  London ;  Bruce  nually.  The  management  has 
tricity  flickers  on  and  off,  mos-  t'xtraoramarj'  services  it  ren-  jjussell  and  Brian  Doody,  Reut-  also  jwinted  out  that  a  circula- 
quitos  swarm  and  the  tap  water  When  it  comes  to  credit,  pj.g.  BuggpU  Spurr,  repre-  tion  boost  will  occur  if  employes 

is  undrinkable.  You  brush  your  instance,  the  manag^  can  ggnting  Canadian  outlets.  buy  the  P-D.  The  Guild  claims 

teeth  with  liottled  Perrier  or  nun  circles  around  all  the  Ritzes.  Among  others  here  recently  withdrawal  of  papers  represents 
Evian  water,  though  now  and  Constellation  will  take  ^^pj-e  T.  Y.  Chung,  Korea  Times  about  $10,000  in  annual  bene- 

then  the  supply  gives  out  and  payment  in  Laos  kips,  dollars,  Seoul,  and  Hakan  Hedberg,  fits  to  Guild  employees, 
beer  must  do  instead.  pounds,  rubles,  pesos  or  what  former  Unipresser  now  serving  Arbitration  hearings  will  be 

Everv  room  has  a  “bath.”  nave  you,  including  I.O.U.  s.  It  Swedish  government  publica-  beld  March  22-23-24  on  the  gen- 


pounds,  rubles,  pesos  or  what  former  Unipresser  now  serving  Arbitration  hearings  will  be 
have  you,  including  I.O.U.  s.  It  Swedish  government  publica-  held  March  22-23-24  on  the  gen- 


This  is  a  wall  spigot  above  the  gashes  checks  instantly  and  will  fjons. 
washbowl.  Taking  a  shower  re-  cash  if  you  re  in  a  tight  ^ 

quires  leaning  over  the  basin  ,  , 

into  a  feeble  pencil  of  cold  The  manager  s  name  is  Aug-  tjuj  C  l«  J  1 

water.  Those  who  want  hot  ^^te  Cavalerie.  He  is  a  young  \Jrl  SClieaUleS 
baths  must  order  a  bucket.  ''[I'®  says:  ,  .  w 

The  hotel  overlooks  a  dusty  „„ t°"h‘ eX  ParleV  ID  JunC 
Street  and  a  drainage  ditch  that  little  hotel  would  be  enipty  J 

smells  had.  these  days  so  I  must  keep  them  TV,..  10ni  1 


ns.  cral  pay  increase  dispute  be- 

•  tween  the  Pulitzer  Publishing 

Co.,  publishers  of  the  Post-Dis- 
TTTjx  C  I,  J  1  patch,  and  the  Guild.  Both 

Ua  A  SCneQUleS  parties  agreed  on  Burton  B. 

^  Turkus  of  New  York  as  arbi- 

*arley  in  June  trator. 

•'  Mr.  Turkus  will  arbitrate 

The  1961  conference  of  United  whether  wages  are  to  remain 


T  4-^  xiic  J.47WX  eviiiereiiee  ui  uiiiieu  — ” — - —  - 

Yet  half  the  time  the  Con-  ^appy.  I  jjm  willing  Press  International  Editors  and  unchanged  or  are  to  be  increased 

allofi/Wk  Vine*  o  m«rck  ii-i  vi  oti/4  With  ChOCKS  anCl  l*vl«U»S  DO-  _•  _  ?_  _  _  i_  i  i  i  x  n  trt  10  art/1  UrKfkfVtoi* 


stellation  has  a  waiting  list  and 


- - —  -  . . » -  T  Publishers  is  scheduled  June  8  to  10  percent,  and  whether 

newsmen  have  been  known  to  oause  m  the  next  fighting  I  may  ^  Washington.  increase,  if  granted,  will 

offer  bribes  rather  than  go  to  ^o  hotel  at  all.  Besides,  .^pj  president  Frank  M  retroactive.  It  is  already 

the  fancier  hotel  two  blocks  Bartholomew  said  President  that  if  there  is  an  in- 

away.  of  them  cheat  each  l_„  i™..  invited  to  oroase  it  will  be  reflected  in  the 

One  reason  is  the  Constella-  ot^"  their  stories,  it  is  conference.  minimums. 

tions  cashier.  She  is  a  lovely  with  me  they  have  «This  June  conference,”  Mr.  company  s  previous  offer 

young  Frenchwoman  who  must  tieen  honest  men.  Bartholomew  said  “will  afford  increases  of  $1  to  $2.25  in 


address  the  conference. 

“This  June  conference,”  Mr, 


minimums. 

The  company’s  previous  offer 


Free  Transportation 


young  Frenchwoman  who  must  "Cen  nonest  men.  Bartholomew  said  “will  afford  increases  of  $1  to  $2.25  in 

be  the  most  beautiful  in  Laos.  Transportation  editors  and  publishers  a  close,  minimums,  with  $3  at  $195, 

(It  IS  wise  to  say  no  more  personal  appraisal  of  the  bone  withdrawn  in  view  of  arbi- 

than  “Bon  jour,  madame”  and  Transportation  about  town  is  gipew  of  the  first  new  Oration.  This  offer  has  been  re- 

“merci  beaucoup,”  since  she  is  on  the  house.  Monsieur  Cava-  national  Administration  in  eight  j^’^ted  by  the  Guild  as  inade- 
devoted  to  her  husband  and  he  lerie  snaps  his  fingers  and  a  car  years  quate  as  an  increase  in  living 

is  a  tough  French  officer  who  is  is  ready.  Charter  flights  at  short  “The  top  policy-makers _ as  ^^tandards  and  as  falling  short 

always  stopping  by  the  hotel  to  notice  are  one  of  his  specialties,  leading  spokesmen  for  increases  granted  other  or- 

see  if  she  is  all  right.)  Laotian  mail  is  undependable,  rninnritv  nartv—will  ha  ffanized  employes  of  the  paper. 

Another  reason  correspond-  but  give  your  envelope  to  Cava-  [J®  ^  • 

stay  at  the  Constellation  is  lerie  and  it  will  reach  its  desti-  TtoS  Tnd  pubuLers  Buy  Florida  Weekly 

because  they  can  keep  their  eye  nation.  ^ 

on  each  other.  News  is  hard  to  If  what  you  need  exists  in  We  also  anticipate  a  series  of  Crescent  City,  Fla. 

come  by  and  competition  is  se-  Vientiane,  the  manager  will  find  challenging  P^^el  inquiries  by  Mj.,  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Dep- 
vere.  The  red  and  green  bar  it.  An  English  correspondent  editors  and  publishers  concerned  uty  have  purchased  the  Putnam 
tables  inside  the  front  entrance  flew  to  Laos  in  such  haste  that  with  the  voice  and  conscience  of  County  Courier  here  from  Mr. 
make  a  perfect  obser\’ation  post,  be  brought  only  a  shopping  bag  i-b®  American  press  in  an  explo-  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Thomas  Sr. 

If  a  competitor  pulls  up  by  with  pajamas  and  toilet  articles,  array  of  human  affairs.”  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J. 
car,  yawns  and  says  he  is  going  A  typewriter  arrived  at  his  There  will  be  morning  and  Thomas  Jr.  The  sale  was  han- 
to  his  room  to  write  his  wife  a  room.  afternoon  sessions  both  days,  at  died  through  A.  C.  Santo,  Or- 

letter,  no  one  is  fooled.  A  chat-  “Courtesy  of  the  Constellation  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel.  lando,  Fla.,  broker. 
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Color  Press 
In  3-Stage 
Growth  Plan 


Madison,  Wis. 

A  $1.5  million  expansion  proj¬ 
ect  to  double  production  facilities 
and  introduce  full  use  of  color 
has  been  announced  by  Madison 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Madison  Newspapers,  Inc. 
ser\'es  as  publisher,  providing 
production  and  business  facili¬ 
ties,  for  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  and  the  Capital  Times. 

The  first  phase  of  the  three- 
step  expansion  will  consist  of 
installation  of  a  million-dollar, 
112-page,  four-color  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  Mark  I  press.  An  addition 
to  the  pressroom  wing  will  be 
erected  to  house  the  press. 

In  addition  the  stereotype 
department  will  be  enlarged  and 
re-equipped  and  the  mailroom 
will  be  improved  to  accommo¬ 
date  150,000  papers  daily. 

The  first  five  units  of  the 
press,  two  color  cylinders,  and  a 
folder  will  be  put  into  operation 
by  October.  The  entire  press 
is  planned  to  be  in  use  by 
December. 

Don  Anderson,  president  of 
Madison  Newspapers,  Inc.  and 
publisher  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  and  William  T.  Evjue, 
chairman  of  the  board  and 
editor-publisher  of  the  Capital 
Times,  announced  the  expansion 
program  jointly  in  the  annual 
business  review. 

The  three-phase  program  is 
expected  to  take  five  years  to 
complete.  The  second  step  will  be 
introduction  of  photo-composi¬ 
tion  advertising,  plus  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  photographic  and 
engraving  facilities  to  permit 
full  news  and  advertising  use  of 
color.  Both  papers  have  been 
able  to  make  only  limited  use  of 
color  in  recent  years. 

Plans  are  to  introduce  photo¬ 
composition  by  mid-1963. 

The  last  phase  will  consist  of 
squaring  off  the  Madison  News¬ 
papers  building  to  uniform 
four-story  height  to  provide 
needed  room.  The  two  additions 
to  the  main  building  are  lower 
than  the  original  structure. 

This  final  phase  is  expected  to 
provide  the  necessary  room  for 
the  1970s,  when  the  newspapers 
expect  to  expand  the  press  to  12 
units  and  use  color  on  every 
other  page  in  a  200,000  daily 
press  run. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
now  has  a  circulation  of  57,000 
daily  and  more  than  87,000  on 
Sunday  in  a  16-county  area.  The 
Capital  Times’  circulation  is 
nearly  47,000  daily  and  more 


than  50,000  for  its  expanded 
Monday  edition. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  two 
papers  have  increased  their  daily 
circulation  by  23,000. 

The  new  press  will  be  able  to 
produce  twice  as  many  pages  in 
half  the  time.  It  will  permit 
later  news  deadlines. 

The  new  press  will  enable 
printing  of  16  full-color  pages 
in  each  run,  permitting  full  run- 
of-paper  color  ads  and  news 
pictures.  At  full  speed  it  will 
print  1,000  copies  a  minute, 
using  at  full  capacity  more  than 
a  mile  of  newsprint  every 
minute. 

• 

Fordham  to  Offer 
Course  for  Teachers 

A  six  -  week  course  for 
teachers  of  high  school  journal¬ 
ism  and  moderators  of  school 
newspapers  will  be  given  this 
Summer  at  Fordham  Univers¬ 
ity,  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tion  Arts. 

The  four-credit  undergradu¬ 
ate  course  will  combine  lectures 
and  laboratory  work  so  as  to 
cover  all  aspects  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  school  newspaper  and 
also  a  career  in  journalism. 
Practical  experience  will  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

The  workshop  will  be  open  to 
teachers  receiving  fellowships 
from  the  Newspaper  Fund,  Inc., 
sponsored  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  course  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  Prof.  Edward  M. 
Wakin,  formerly  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun. 


Creed  Black  Exhorts 
Weeklies  to  Be  Critical 


Wilmington,  Del. 

The  48th  annual  convention  of 
the  Del-Mar-Va  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Feb.  3-4,  heard  a  call  for 
more  vigorous  and  critical  local 
editorials  in  weeklies. 

Creed  C.  Black,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News-Journal  Papers 
here,  and  vicechairman  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers,  said,  “If  we  don’t  say 
the  streets  are  dirty  or  the 
politics  in  city  hall  are  dirty, 
who  else  will?’’ 

F«»r  Home  &  Mtulier 

He  analyzed  one  week’s  edi¬ 
torials  in  the  18  weeklies  on  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula  and  found 
— with  a  few  notable  exceptions 
— that  they  were  uncontrover- 
sial,  bland,  and  strongly  in  favor 
of  Boy  Scouts,  fund  drives,  and 
“motherhood  and  the  home.’’ 
Two  were  identical  syndicated 
items,  and  another  was  an 
obvious  handout  from  an  oil 
company. 

Mr.  Black  reminded  the  asso¬ 
ciation  members  that  there  are 
only  five  dailies  on  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  three  of  them  in  Delaware, 
which  “can’t  take  up  the  issues 
in  every  town  and  village  with 
the  familiarity  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  a  weekly  editor.” 

Jack  Smyth  of  the  Delaware 
State  News,  Dover,  who  comes 
from  Pennsylvania,  took  issue 
during  discussion  with  an 
opinion  that  a  native  son  can  get 


away  with  criticism  a  newcomer 
can’t.  He  said  he  doe.s. 

Emory  Dobson,  County 
Record,  Denton,  Md.,  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  William  H. 
Waggaman  Jr.,  Newark  (Del.) 
Post. 


Head  of  U niversity 
Reports  on  Africa 

Rociiestek.  N.  Y. 

The  Rochester  Times-Union 
last  summer  acquired  —  on  a 
temporary  basis — a  promising 
new  foreign  correspondent: 
scholarly,  58-year-old  Dr.  Cor¬ 
nells  W.  de  Kiewiet,  president  of 
the  University  of  Rochester. 

At  the  request  of  the  Times- 
Union,  Dr.  de  Kiewiet,  an 
authority  on  the  economic,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  social  history  of  South 
Africa,  undertook  to  send  the 
paper  a  series  of  on-the-spot 
reports  during  his  summerlong 
lecture  and  inspection  tour  of 
South  and  East  Africa. 

As  the  crackling  barrage  of 
crisply  written  commentaries  be¬ 
gan  flowing  back  to  Rochester, 
it  became  evident  that  the  em¬ 
bryo  correspondent  had  the 
makings  of  a  first-rate  reporter. 
Interest  in  the  series  was  suffici¬ 
ently  great  to  impel  the  T-U  to 
reprint  the  group  of  17  articles 
in  booklet  form,  and,  as  a  public 
service,  make  them  available  to 
the  University  for  distribution 
to  schools,  libraries,  etc. 


Gray  Returns  To  Journalism  Enterprises 


Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Gordon  Gray  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  Piedmont  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  and  its  wholly-owned 
subsidiary.  Triangle  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp. 

Directors  of  both  companies 
recently  created  the  new  posts 
and  elected  Mr.  Gray  to  fill  them, 
after  his  retirement  Jan.  21  as 
President  Eisenhower’s  special 
assistant  for  national  security 
affairs. 

Mr.  Gray  was  president  of 
Piedmont  Publishing  Co.  from 
its  organization  in  1937  until 
May  1957  when  he  resigned 
because  of  his  duties  with  the 
federal  government.  He  re¬ 
mained,  however,  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  W.  K. 
Hoyt  succeeded  him  as  president. 

Mr.  Hoyt  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Triangle  Broadcasting 
Corp.  at  its  organization  in  1953. 
He  was  president  of  both 
companies  from  1957  until  his 


retirement  in  May,  1959,  when 
James  A.  Gray  became  president 
of  Piedmont  and  Harold  Essex 
president  of  Triangle. 

At  the  companies’  annual 
meetings  the  directors  were 
re-elected.  They  are  Charles  H. 
Babcock,  C.  A.  Bethel,  D.  J. 
Chipman,  Harold  Essex,  Dale  H. 
Gramley,  Gordon  Gray,  James 
A.  Gray  and  W.  K.  Hoyt. 

Officers  EIcNJled 

Piedmont  re-elected  the 
following  officers:  James  A. 
Gray,  president;  Chipman,  vice- 
president;  Essex,  vicepresident; 
and  W.  L.  Maynard,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Triangle  re-elected  Essex 
president  and  treasurer;  Phil 
Hedrick,  vicepresident  for 
operations;  Harry  Shaw,  vice- 
president  for  sales;  and  W.  L. 
Maynard,  secretary. 

John  A.  Comas,  who  joined 
WSJS-Radio  in  1942  and  has 
been  executive  director  of 


lirogramming  for  radio  and 
television  for  the  past  year,  was 
elected  vicepresident  for 
programming. 

Gordon  Gray  relinquished  his 
post  as  publisher  of  the  Journal 
and  Sentinel  in  1947  when  he 
went  to  Washington  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Subsequently  he  was  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  special  assistant  to 
the  President  of  the  United 
States,  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
internal  security,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
and  special  assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security 
Affairs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  sailed  this 
week  on  a  38-day  cruise  to  South 
America. 

Triangle  owns  and  operates 
WSJS-Television.  Piedmont 
publishes  the  Winston  Salem 
Journal  and  Twin  City  Sentinel 
and  operates  WSJS-Radio. 
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‘Dudley  D.’  and  Dog 
Is  New  Comic  Strip 


By  Ray  Ernin 

A  new  daily  and  Sunday  comic 
strip,  “Dudley  D.,”  is  offered  by 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate,  beginning  March  5. 
The  Artist  is  David  Gantz,  a 
successful  book  and  magazine 
illustrator. 

“Dudley  D.”  is  a  humorous 
gag-a-day  four-column  strip  fea¬ 
turing  a  title  character,  a  bache¬ 
lor,  who  has  no  last  name  but 
does  have  a  dog  named  “George” 
who  is  mean-tempered  and 
grumpy. 

Dog  Steals  Show 

The  strip  was  first  drawn 
with  only  the  title  character. 
Dave  Gantz,  who  is  married  and 
the  father  of  two  children,  is  the 
owner  of  a  real-life  dachshund 
which  was  born  grouchy  and 
has  been  getting  worse  daily. 
As  the  crochety  dachshund 
increased  his  domination  of  the 
Gantz  household,  Dave  found 
that  the  hound  in  the  comic 
strip  was  starting  to  monopolize 
the  gags. 

“I  haven’t  shown  the  strip  to 
my  dog  Rusty  yet,”  said  Dave. 
“For  one  thing,  he’s  a  severe 
critic.  For  another,  the  boost  to 
his  ego  would  make  him  intoler¬ 
able.” 

Dave  Gantz  studied  art  at 
New  York’s  High  School  of 
Music  and  Art,  continued  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  and 
then  went  on  to  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  for  a  year’s 
study  under  Emil  Ganso  and 
Grant  Wood.  Two  of  his  paint¬ 
ings  are  in  the  University’s 
permanent  collection. 

After  discharge  from  the 
infantry  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  Dave  decided  to  become 
a  fine  artist.  He  and  a  friend 
rented  a  studio  in  New  York  and 
they  painted.  At  the  end  of  a 
year,  Dave’s  money  had  run  out 


endless  and  losing  warfare  with 
his  dog  to  keep  the  latter  from 
hogging  all  the  gags  and  from 
squeezing  him  out  of  his  own 
comic  strip.  Competition  between 
the  two  hams,  human  and 
animal,  is  doggone  funny,  if 
you’ll  excuse  the  expression — 
and  the  dog.  After  all,  it’s  news 
when  a  dog  supports  a  man. 

The  man  admonishes  his  dog: 
“I  don’t  mind  his  sitting  in  my 
fav'orite  chair  ...  or  watching 
his  programs  on  my  TV  set.  But 
I’ve  got  to  draw  the  line  some¬ 
where!  Hereafter — don’t  use  my 
toothbrush!” 

The  strip  is  not  divided  into 
panels  because  the  artists  feels 
the  drawings  flow  into  each  other 
at  swifter  pace  without  dividing 
lines  and  more  uncluttered  white 
space  is  left  open,  too. 

Dave  Gantz  was  born  in  New 
York  Dec.  6,  1922.  He  and  his 
wife  and  sons,  Elliot,  12,  and 
Robin,  7,  live  at  Floral  Park, 
N.  Y. 

*  «  « 

EASTER  FASHIONS 

Two  pages  of  Easter  fashion 
stories  and  pictures  are  being 
mailed  editors  by  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association.  'The 
package  includes  a  four-color 
picture,  fully  matted.  The  re¬ 
leases  were  prepared  by  NEA 

Women’s  Editor  Galie  Dugas. 

«  «  « 

HITLER’S  BLACK  HEART 

A  12-installment  condensation 
of  “The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Third  Reich,”  by  William  L. 
Shirer,  is  being  distributed  by 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  installments  spotlight  the 
12  fateful  decisions  by  Hitler 
on  his  way  up  and  on  his  way 
down. 


^Better  Grades^ 
Deluges  AP 

“You  Can  Get  Better  Grades,” 
a  very  popular  variation  on  the 
educational  theme,  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  15-part  series  offered 
by  AP  Newsfeatures. 

The  articles  are  by  Dr.  Leslie 
J.  Nelson,  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  a  specialist  on 
learning  and  on  getting  better 
grades,  with  help  by  a  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  newspaperman, 
Harry  Kams. 

Their  joint  efforts  had  a  try¬ 
out  last  Fall  in  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent  Press- 
Telegram.  Response  was  in¬ 
stantaneous.  Four  thousand 
persons  (4%  of  the  paper’s  cir¬ 
culation)  paid  $1  for  a  45-page 
booklet  on  the  same  subject  by 
Dr.  Nason. 

More  than  400  newspapers 
subscribed  to  the  series  by  the 
time  AP  Newsfeatures  had  it 
ready  for  distribution,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Joe  Wing,  APN  executive 
editor.  Most  su^cribers  ordered 
stocks  of  booklets  and  50,000 
were  sent  out,  5,000  to  one  pa¬ 
per.  Then  orders  really  poured 
in.  A  West  Coast  editor  ordered 
5,000  by  air  express.  A  Mid¬ 
western  paper  asked  for  1,000 
and  then  for  1,000  more.  The 
third  printing  was  exhausted 
and  120,000  shipped  out  and 
presses  began  printing  the  book¬ 
lets  in  Philadelphia  and  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mr.  Wing  estimated  booklet 
sales  actually  will  reach  300,- 
000,  which  would  be  AP’s  great¬ 
est  response  to  a  feature  of  this 
type. 

Some  newspapers  are  using 
full-page  promotion  ads. 


‘Dudley  D.'  and  Dog 

and  he  had  a  wife  to  support,  so 
he  became  a  professional  car¬ 
toonist  at  the  urging  of  an  old 
schoolmate,  Allan  Jaffe,  who 
now  creates  the  comic  panel, 

“Tall  Tales.” 

Mayhem  Circuit 

“My  first  employment  was  in 
the  blood,  guts,  and  mayhem 
area  of  publication — the  comic 
books,”  recalled  Dave  with  a 
broad  grin.  “I  started  with  noble 
and  patriotic  characters  such  as 
‘Captain  America,’  ‘The  Boy 
Allies’  and  stuff  like  that.  Then 
I  was  promoted  to  sophisticated 
titles  such  as  ‘Gandy  Goose!’ 

‘Skilly  Boo,’  and  ‘Floop.’  Even¬ 
tually  I  graduated  into  the 
respectable  class  with  ‘Little 
Rascals,’  ‘Captain  Kangaroo’  and 
‘Leave  It  To  Beaver’.” 

Since  that  time,  he  has  done 
illustrations  for  Golden  Books, 

Boy’s  Life  and  other  magazines. 

He  has  done  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  and  TV  work,  as  well  as 
professional  photography. 

Idea  for  “Dudley  D.”  has  been 
racing  through  Dave  Gantz’ 
active  mind  for  10  years  as  he 
dreamed  up  the  plot  and  charac¬ 
ters  (the  title  character  has  girl 
friends  and  other  associates). 

The  Wine  Ferments 

“The  wine  was  not  properly  •  sexes,  builds  circulation!  For  proofs  and  prices  phone, 

fermented  until  now,”  explained  |  ^ire  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 
the  cartoonist  simply.  I 


He-man  adventure! 

The  year  1961  will  he  the  biggest  flying  year 
yet — for  airlines,  for  private  planes,  for  missiles, 
for  outer  space!  More  people  will  he  interested 
in  this  subject  than  ever  before.  Jets  and  rockets 
will  pack  adventure,  excitement,  and  romance —  ^ 

and  millions  of  fans  and  followers  will  get  a  charge  out  of 

SmUin’  Jack 

by  Zack  Mosley  .  .  .  famous  flying  adventure  strip  .  .  .  with  dash 
and  daring,  passion  and  [X)wer  .  .  .  curvaceous  cuties  .  .  . 
terrific  thrills  and  action  aloft!  All  age  groups  go  for  this 
feature — which  draws  all  income  brackets,  and  both 


“Dudley  D.”,  a  prince  of 
fellows  and  a  natural-born 
David  Gantz  chucklehead,  is  engfaged  in  an 
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I  Irene  Corbally  Kuhn 
Begins  World  Golunm 


Wishengrad  Hcis 
New  Syndicate 

Pape  One  Syndicate  is  being- 
established  at  415  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  by  H.  R. 
Wishengrad. 

A  two-year  leave  from  the 
syndicate  business  began  for 
Mr.  Wishengrad  when  he  sold 
Editors  Syndicate,  to  Robert 
Dille’s  National  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Chicago,  and  undert^ 
an  assignment  as  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Sunday  Herald. 

The  remainder  of  the  sabbati¬ 
cal  was  spent  in  a  five-month 
trip  around  the  world  during 
which  he  wrote  for  the  Herald 
and  North  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Alliance.  His  wife,  Ruth, 
\vrote  articles  for  Women’s 
News  Service. 

Among  the  new  syndicate’s 
first  features  is  the  weekly  col¬ 
umn,  “Free  Admission,’’  by  Ilka 
Chase,  running  in  the  Los  An- 
geles  (Calif.)  Times,  several 
Newhouse  Newspapers  and  oth¬ 
ers. 

Book  series  will  continue  to 
be  one  of  Mr.  Wishengrad’s 

_ specialties.  He  offers  “Brigitte 

Irene  Corbally  Kuhn  Eiclienlaub,  M~b.,  ph^^^  Bardot  and  the  Lolita  Syn- 

“I  hope  to  take  the  essence  of  and  author,  for  publication  six  BeauTOir 

all  mv  experience  and  apply  it  days  a  week  for  a  period  of  17  (Rejmal) ;  Felix  FranWui^ 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  weeks  is  offered  by  the  Hall  Remmisc^,  r^rded  by  Dr. 
news,”  she  said,  adding  with  a  Syndicate.  t"  *  ’ 

twinkle:  “But  I  don’t  intend  to  Dr.  Eichenlaub,  a  graduate  of  and  two  Lipmcott  books,  Hm 
be  pompous,  either,  and  will  dis-  Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  on  J  ^ive  Through  ^nior  High 
cuss  people  and  amusing  things  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Won"L  I 

as  well  as  politics.”  Minnesota  and  formerly  was  on  ana  me  wonaers  i  aee,  oy 

The  columnist  is  a  native  New  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  John  E.  Torres. 

Yorker  and  a  third  generation  Illinois.  The  series  has  been  pre-  *  *  * 

Greenwich  Villager,  the  section  Pared  from  his  book,  “A  Minne-  KURY  IN  NEW  POST 
of  the  city  in  which  she  now  sota  Doctor’s  Home  Remedies  ir  •  l.  u  v  u  •  •  ^ 

makes  her  home  when  she’s  not  ^or  Common  and  Uncommon  ^ 

traveling  Ailments.”  National  Newspaper  Syndicate, 

A  typical  trip  for  Mrs.  Kuhn  *  *  *  Chicago,  as  vicepr^ident  m 

is  the  one  she  took  in  1959  when  LABOR’S  ‘JIM  CROW’  ch^ge  of  Eastern  sales. 

Denmark  Finland  Snain  Por-  American  Newspaper  30  years  of  newspaper  experi- 

tuiT  and  ^Jeral  wav  stktions  Alliance  is  distributing  a  three-  ence,  ranging  from  reporter  to 

part  Juries  on  Cow"  In  jlltor  nnd  publisher  of  thr« 

turned  out  many  newspaper  Jh®  American  labor  mov^ent.  dailies, 
columns  and  magazine  articles.  T^®  *  *  * 

Finlandia  Foundation  awarded  ^^er  Martin  Arundel,  disclos^  COLLINGS  APPOINTED 
her  its  journalism  award  for  prejudice  in 

U.S.  lubor  unions.  James  L.  Collings  has  been 

■,  Mr.  Arundel  spent  several  appointed  general  sales  man- 

j  ®*.  ’  onm  or  interviewing  Negro  lead-  ager  of  Columbia  Features,  Inc., 

Irene  is  China.  She  covered  two  g^  AFI^CIO  and  in  the  Joseph  M.  Boychuk,  president, 

civil  wars  there  and  helped  or-  j^AACP,  and  backs  up  their  announced.  He  was '  syndicate 
^nize  ®  omen  s  o  untwr  yjg^.g  hig  personal  observa-  columnist  for  E&P  for  six  years. 

Motor  Canton  Se^ice  during  Crow”  at  work  . 

the  Shanghai  riots  in  1925.  * 

While  she  was  an  assistant  di-  and.fife  ^  ^  ^DDSEVELT  HONORED 

rector  of  information  of  the  Na-  '  ’  *  «  •  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  whc 

tional  Broadcasting  Company,  pim'titx  cmire  writes  a  column  for  United  Fea- 

she  was  honored  by  the  War  ■  ^  ture  Syndicate,  will  receive  th« 

Department  in  1947  with  a  cita-  A  7-part  Lenten  series  on  1960  Constance  Lindsay  Skinnei 
tion  and  a  China-Burma-India  “New  Frontiers  In  Religion,”  Award  of  the  Women’s  National 
Theatre  Ribbon  for  her  wartime  by  Dr.  J.  Carter  Swaim,  execu-  Book  Association  Feb.  24.  She’s 
reporting  from  the  Pacific.  tive  director.  Department  of  the  author  of  five  and  co-authoi 


HEALTH  CAPSULES 

by  Mirharl  A.  Petti,  M.D. 


WMAT  DO  VOU  GIVE  A 
CHILP  WHO  IS  ALLERGIC 
TO  COW'S  MILK? 


Irene  Corbally  Kuhn,  a  news-  with  the  Rev.  Raymond  J.  de¬ 
paper  correspondent  on  five  Jaegher,  a  Belgian  priest  who 
continents,  is  beginning  a  thrice-  had  been  forced  to  fiee  Corn- 
weekly  column,  “Straight  Talk,”  munist  China.  Her  own  book, 
for  King  Features  Syndicate.  “Assigned  to  Adventure,”  has 
Mrs.  Kuhn  said  her  wide-  gone  through  six  American  and 
ranging  column  will  cover  the  two  British  editions, 
world  in  general  and  the  United  Mrs.  Kuhn  said  she  decided  to 
States  in  particular.  become  a  newspaperwoman  at 

the  age  of  12,  after  she  won 
a  medal  in  a  citywide  writing 
contest.  Her  first  reporting  job 
was  on  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald  for  $18  a  week  at  the  age 
JT of  20  after  she  was  educated 
■  Marymount  College  and  Co- 

luii^bia  University. 

Sh®  husband,  Burt  L. 

Kuhn,  a  former  Chicago  news- 
^  paperman,  in  China.  They  were 

married  in  1922  and  he  died  in 
1926.  Their  daughter,  Rene,  is 
^  novelist. 


GOAT'S  milk!  it  is 
USUALLY  MORE 
EXPENSIVE  BUT 

otherwise  O.K. 


This  reader  -  catching  new 
1-col.  medical-facts  panel  starts 
Monday,  February  20,  in  this 
great  list  of  more  than  40  daily 
newspapers: 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News 
Boston  (Mass.)  Evening  American 
Bristol  (Conn.)  Press 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier  Express 
Burlington  (Vt.)  News 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Post  &  Times  Star 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch 
Erie  (Pa.)  Times 

Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  Journal 
Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Advertiser 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News  Sentinel 
Lapeer  (Mich.)  County  Press 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle  Tribune 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  Journal 
Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Examiner 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item 
Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal 
Miami  (Fla.)  News 
New  York  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Mirror 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  News 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  &  Gazette 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Trentonian 
Trinidad  (B.  W.  I.  )  Guardian 
Washington  (D.  C.)  News 
Williams  (Ariz.)  Daily  News 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News  Journal 
Woburn  (Mass.)  Times 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 

Place  YOUR  order  FAST! 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
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Fifty  million  students  in  turmoil  make 
disturbing  headlines!  It’s  a  billion  dol¬ 
lar  headache.  America’s  future  depends 
on  how  well  the  country  undei*stands, 
meets  and  solves  the  new  problems  of 
education.  No  man  is  better  qualified  to 
report  on  education  than  Dr.  Fine.  He 
is  NANA  education  editor.  He  goes 
where  the  news  originates — interviews 
students,  their  faculty,  conducts  sur¬ 
veys.  By  going  TO  the  jjeople,  he 
MAKES  news!  You  can  effectively 
launch  Dr.  Fine  immediately  by  pub¬ 
lishing  a  six-part  condensation  oi  his 
book, 

“HOW  TO  BE  ACCEPTED  BY 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  YOUR  CHOICE” 

published  by  Channel  Press,  New  York 


/ 


/ 


A  column  that  couers  education  as  it 

should  be...  FRONT  PAGE  NEWS! 


Spotlight  On  Education 


by  Dr.  Benjamin  Fine 


Weekly  column  with  sidebars,  questions  and  answers 


Photo  by  Arnold  Newman 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Readership  Scores 
Require  Promotion 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


In  offering  his  “Master  Plan 
for  Developing  and  Expanding 
Newspaper  Classified”,  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Southern  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  their  recent  Business 
Conference,  Bill  Golding,  of 
Howard  Parish  Associates,  said 
the  growth  of  classified  sales 
representation  hasn’t  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  volume.  In 
the  past  10  years,  he  pointed 
out,  radio  has  moved  from  2,000 
to  10,000  salesmen  while  classi¬ 
fied  which  has  touched  new 
peaks  in  linage  and  ad  count  has 
come  from  an  estimated  3,800 
to  4,400  salesmen  in  the  daily 
field. 

“Many  of  the  most  thoughtful 
heads  in  the  classified  business,” 
he  said,  “feel  that  we  have  been 
hurt  by  the  failure  to  grow  and 
as  you  face  the  facts  with  many 
of  your  colleagues,  they  will  tell 
you  that  they  are  handling 
greatly  increased  volumes  of 
business  with  the  same  size  staff 
—  but  at  the  expense  of  new 
business  development.  In  indi¬ 
vidual  organizations,  and  as  a 
part  of  a  national  force,  wre  are 
not  going  much  farther  than  we 
already  are  by  concentrating  our 
entire  time  and  energies  in  get¬ 
ting  and  processing  copy  from 
the  people  w'e  are  already  serv¬ 
ing.” 

He  warned  publishers  not  to 
take  for  granted  the  high  read¬ 
ership  figures  revealed  after 
World  War  II  for  classified  by 
the  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Readership.  He  said:  “It’s 
comfortable,  but  potentially  dan¬ 
gerous,  to  assume  that  the 
reader  interest  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  has  remained  where  it 
was  and  that  this  is  something 
that  automatically  accrues  to  a 
newspaper.  Newspapers  that 
have  gone  beyond  this  basic 
feeling  to  assume  that  if  any¬ 
body  wanted  to  put  a  classified 
ad  in  a  paper  they  would  call  up 
and  do  it  have  found  out  it  just 
isn’t  true.  “To  assure  the  reader 
interest  and  reader  confidence 
that  Classified  must  have  to 
grow,  imaginative  and  intelli¬ 
gently  conceived  promotion  is 
needed  that  smartly  sells  the 
idea  of  reading  as  well  as  using 
the  classified  pages.  There  are 
the  most  fascinating  generations 
of  history  about  to  burst  on  us 
in  undreamed  of  numbers  and 


they’re  different,  smarter,  busier, 
more  discriminating,  and  more 
sophisticated  kids  than  we  were. 
They  are  going  to  be  a  new 
challenge  to  our  promotional 
abilities.” 

While  classified  promotion  has 
long  aimed  at  the  still  useful 
items  stored  in  attics  and  cel¬ 
lars  as  provender  for  the  classi¬ 
fied  merchandise  columns,  Mr. 
Golding  urged  CAMs  to  take  a 
new,  long  look  at  this  approach: 
“We  will  never  be  the  vital  eco¬ 
nomic  force  that  we  can  be  with 
a  pitiable  plea  to  readers  to 
clean  out  attics  and  basements 
and  offer  out-dated  and  im- 
worthy  merchandise  in  our  col¬ 
umns.  This  out-dated  concept 
serv’es  neither  our  reader  nor 
our  advertiser.” 

Classified  promotion  should 
aim  at  educating  readers  to  ad¬ 
vertise  such  items  as  soon  as 
they  are  ready  to  be  stored  in 
the  cellar  or  attic  to  depreciate 
in  usefulness  and  value.  This,  he 
points  out,  is  an  ob^^ous  way  of 
“upgrading  the  calibre  of  mer¬ 
chandise  offered  in  our  columns.” 
♦  *  * 

NORTHWEST  PLANS 

The  best  classified  promotions 
of  the  year  wdll  be  provided  dur¬ 
ing  the  three-day  Northwest 
Classified  Advertising  Managers’ 
Association  convention  at  Alder- 
brook,  Wash.,  advises  Robert 
Ryder,  Everett  Herald,  and  pro¬ 
gram  chairman. 

Ralph  Rosenberg,  Tacoma 
News  Tribune  and  first  vice- 
president,  ANCAM,  and  Les 
Jenkins,  Seattle  Times,  a  past 
ANCAM  president,  are  among 
scheduled  speakers  at  the  April 
9-11  meeting.  A  special  report 
on  advertising  will  be  given  by 
Russ  Young,  immediate  past 
president  of  NAEA. 

Exhibits  are  being  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Bob  Wat¬ 
son,  Vancotiver  (B.  C.)  Province. 
• 

Landon  Elected  Veep 

Owen  E.  Landon  Jr.  has  been 
elected  to  vicepresident  and  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  The 
Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency, 
Inc.  Formerly  manager  of  the 
Chicago  office,  Mr.  Landon  came 
to  New  York  as  sales  manager 
in  1957.  He  will  continue  in  this 
capacity. 


LINAGE  BELT — Conveyor  belt,  50  feet  long  and  5  inches  wide,  moves 
ad  orders  from  Classified  room  to  control  room  for  setting  at  the 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press. 


AppeUate  Court 
KiUs  Hearst  Suit 

Washington 

The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
here  last  week  declined  to  rein- 
.state  the  libel  suit  which  Hearst 
Consolidated  Publications  Inc. 
brought  against  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  last  year. 

Hearst  sued  the  Guild  and  its 
principal  officers  for  $6,000,000 
after  the  Guild  Reporter  pub¬ 
lished  a  story  saying  union 
officers  would  ask  the  Attorney 
General  to  investigate  a  charge 
that  Hearst  and  Seri pps- Howard 
had  agreed  to  divide  newspaper 
markets.  The  Guild  also  dis¬ 
tributed  news  releases  on  this 
story.  Hearst  and  Scripps- 
Howard  officials  denied  any  such 
plan. 

District  Judge  Luther  W. 
Youngdahl  last  June  dismissed 
the  suit.  The  three- judge  appel¬ 
late  court  handed  down  an 
unsigned  opinion  saying,  “The 
district  judge  was  of  the  opinion 
the  complaint  did  not  allege  a 
legally  cognizable  claim.  We 
agree.” 

• 

Hike  Theatre  Rate 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Hartford  Courant,  morn¬ 
ing  daily,  has  increased  local 
theatre  and  amusement  adver¬ 
tising  rates  from  $3.64  to  $3.92 
per  column  inch  daily,  and  from 
$4.62  to  $5.04  per  column  inch 
Sunday.  It  is  the  first  rate 
hike  in  that  field  in  three  years. 


^Talking  ISetcspaper' 
Tells  Texas  Story 

Hoi'STOlf 

The  January  29th  specUi 
annual  edition  of  the  HousUm 
Post,  “This  Is  Texas — 1961,” 
consisted  of  tape-recorded  inter¬ 
views  with  Texans  from  all 
walks  of  life.  Except  for  a 
minimum  of  editing,  they 
appeared  in  print  exactly  as 
they  took  place. 

Arnold  Rosenfeld,  Post 
reporter,  spent  nearly  two 
months  to  garner  a  varied  croes- 
section  of  Texas  life.  More  than 
90  inteiA'iews  were  conducted. 
About  50  appeared  in  the  edition. 

Campbell  Geeslin,  art  editor, 
was  editor  for  the  special  edition. 
Section  covers  were  done  by 
Texas  artists  Herbert  Mears, 
Bill  Shields,  Luis  Eades  and  Pat 
Colville. 


last  June  aismissea  n  .  n  •  ivr- 

e  three-judge  appel-  "epiS  Wins 

handed  down  an  Dorothy  Dawe  Award 
)inion  saying,  “The  p  .  fumishinif  ^ 

re  was  of  the  opinion  for  McClure  NewT^ 

nt  did  not  allege  a  Syndicate,  won  the  Doro 
nizable  claim.  We  Dawe  award  at  the  Chicago  Iir^ 
temational  Home  Fumishi 
•  market  recently.  • 

The  Dawe  award  is  conside 

:atre  Kate  f 

Hartford,  Conn,  nishings  field. 
ford  Courant,  mom-  Miss  Pepis,  formerly  hMMi 
has  increased  local  furnishings  editor  of  the  New 
1  amusement  adver-  York  Times,  lectures  on  moden^ 
from  $3.64  to  $3.92  interior  design  at  the  New  York! 
inch  daily,  and  from  School  of  Interior  Design.  She’ 
04  per  column  inch  is  author  of  “Books  In  Yooi 
is  the  first  rate  Home”  and  “Betty  Pepis  G 
field  in  three  years,  to  Interior  Decoration.” 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  18,  1961 
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NEWSPAPER  lAW 


Courts  Erase  Libel 
By  Narrow  Margins 


By  Alb<‘r!  W'oodriiflf  Gray 


ble  of  the  meaning  attributed  to 
them  in  this  action. 

“In  order  for  the  article  to 
state  that  $7,000  was  the  con¬ 
sideration  paid  to  the  mayor  for 
issuing  a  city  liquor  license 
words  not  used  in  this  sentence 
must  be  incorporated  therein.  To 
hold  that  this  sentence  is  libel¬ 
ous  would  distort  and  enlarge 


Police-Press 

Cooperation 


The  cnisading  type  of  story 
or  editorial  frequently  treads  on 
perilous  ground.  Two  examples 
of  this,  in  which  newspapers 
narrowly  escaped  lil)el  claims, 
appear  in  the  published  law  re¬ 
ports  of  recent  date. 

First,  there  is  the  case  of  the 
Atistin  (Tex.)  American  and 
Statesmati  (339  S.W.  2d  890) 
that  has  been  in  the  courts  for 
eight  years.  It’s  one  in  which  a 
plaintiff,  named  Matthews,  sued 
for  damages  because  a  storj' 
said  charges  were  being  brought 
against  “Joe  R.  Rocha  and  Alex. 
Hisbrook,  operators  of  the  Texas 
Body  Shop.” 

Matthews  sued  because  he 
was  the  true  operator  of  the 
Texas  Body  Shop.  His  place  of 
business  came  into  the  news  in 
July  1953  in  a  story  about  a 
professional  car  wrecking  ring. 

Over  the  dissent  of  three  of 
its  justices,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Texas  reinstated  a  trial  court 
verdict  that  denied  a  recovery 
by  Matthews  against  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 


this  instance  for  the  reason  that 
the  articles  referred  to  no  per¬ 
son  who  could  possibly  be  iden¬ 
tified  as  him.  Matthews  was  not 
named  in  either  of  these  arti¬ 
cles.  The  rule  in  this  and  other 
jurisdictions  is  that  the  asserted 
libel  must  refer  to  some  ascer¬ 
tainable  person  and  that  person 
must  be  the  one  bringing  the 
libel  action.  .  .  .  “Since  the  ar¬ 
ticles  explicitly  name  Rocha  and 
Hisbrook  as  the  operators  of  the 
shop  the  full  import  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  point  to  them  as  the  op¬ 
erators  of  the  shop  as  a  front 
for  their  activities  rather  than 
to  Matthews.” 


the  accepted  and  ordinary  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words  used  and  give 
them  a  meaning  far  beyond  that 
which  they  reasonably  convey.” 


Niarchos  Ends  Suit 
For  Substantial  Siuii 


Turn  of  a  Phrase 


Wrecking  Ring 


Under  the  head,  “Automobile 
Wreckers  Uncovered,”  the  Aus¬ 
tin  Statesman  reported:  “A  pro¬ 
fessional  car  wrecking  ring  was 
busted  wide  open  here  Monday 
by  state  highway  policemen 
who  have  long  suspected  certain 
citizens  of  pushing  their  auto¬ 
mobiles  off  cliffs  in  an  effort  to 
cash  in  on  insurance  claims. 

“The  car  wreckers,  it  is  said, 
will  ‘take  care’  of  your  car  for 
$50.  Many  being  in  the  wreck 
and  junk  business  they’re  in  a 
fine  position  to  bid  on  the  sal¬ 
vage  and  estimate  the  orig¬ 
inal  value  concerning  insurance 
loss.  .  .  . 

“Charges  have  been  filed  on 
two  body  shop  operators  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  case.” 

Substantially  the  same  story 
was  carried  by  the  Austin  Amer¬ 
ican  with  the  added  information 
that  charges  of  conspiring  with 
intent  to  swindle  were  filed 
against  the  two  men  named  as 
operators  of  the  Texas  Body 
Shop. 


The  turn  of  a  phrase  in  a 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
story  about  a  “mystery  license” 
issued  by  the  City  Liquor  Com¬ 
mission  saved  the  day,  legally, 
for  the  publisher.  A  libel  suit 
brought  by  a  former  mayor  was 
dismissed.  This  action  was  af¬ 
firmed  on  appeal. 

The  story,  third  in  a  series 
dealing  with  the  license  situa¬ 
tion,  contained  this  sentence: 
“Issuance  by  the  former  mayor 
of  a  city  liquor  license  after 
$7,000  had  changed  hands,  will 
remain  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
Rockford  folk  for  a  long  time, 
the  present  mayor  said.” 

The  former  mayor,  Milton  A. 
Lundstrom,  argued  that  the  only 
question  for  determination  was 
whether  the  sentence  was  libel¬ 
ous  in  so  far  as  it  carried  the 
imputation  of  a  lack  of  integ¬ 
rity. 

The  appellate  court  com¬ 
mented: 

“What  this  article  says,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  this  former  mayor 
issued  a  city  liquor  license  after 
$7,000  had  changed  hands.  The 
article  does  not  say  that  this 
one-time  mayor  received  $7,000 
for  issuing  the  city  liquor  li¬ 
cense.  It  does  not  say  that  $7,000 
was  the  consideration  paid  the 
mayor  for  issuing  a  ci^  liquor 
license. 


London 

An  out-of-court  settlement  of 
a  libel  suit  by  Greek  shipowner 
Stavros  S.  Niarchos  against  the 
London  Evening  Standard  was 
announced  Feb.  13. 

Mr.  Niarchos  directed  that  the 
sum,  described  only  as  “sub¬ 
stantial,”  be  handed  over  to 
the  Royal  National  Lifeboat 
Institution. 

The  libel  occurred  in  a 
dispatch  in  the  Standard  from 
Paris  last  July  8  under  the 
heading  “Niarchos  Steps  into 
Castro’s  Oil  War.”  The  ship¬ 
owner’s  lawyer  told  the  court 
the  sense  of  the  story  was  that 
Niarchos,  by  signing  a  contract 
with  the  Russians  to  carry  Black 
Sea  oil  to  Scandinavia,  Italy  and 
Japan,  “had  freed  Russian 
tankers  to  carrj'  oil  to  Cuba  and 
was  furthering  Soviet  aggressive 
policies  in  the  cold  war.” 

The  lawyer  said  the  contract 
was  “a  normal  commercial 
operation  wholly  unconnected 
with  Cuba.” 


Press  recognition  and  cour¬ 
tesy  are  the  subject  of  a  direc¬ 
tive  issued  by  New  York  City 
Police  Commissioner  Stephen  P. 
Kennedy. 

Deputy  Police  Commissioner 
Walter  Arm,  Community  Rela¬ 
tions,  said  the  order  was  made 
by  the  commissioner  in  an  effort 
to  bring  even  better  police-press 
relations  and  diminish  instances 
of  friction  and  misunderstand¬ 
ing  which  sometimes  occur  at 
the  scenes  of  unusual  events. 

Commissioner  Kennecly  began 
his  long  directive,  in  which  he 
commanded  police  to  fully  rec¬ 
ognize  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  carrying  police  press 
cards,  with  this  statement:  “A 
well  informed  public  is  one  of 
the  greatest  aids  to  effective 
law  enforcement.” 


Second  Seminar 
For  MEs  in  Fall 


The  American  Press  Institute 
of  Columbia  University  an¬ 
nounces  that  because  of  the 
large  number  of  applications  for 
the  Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors  seminar,  March  6-17,  it 
is  scheduling  a  second  program. 

Earliest  nominees  have  been 
accepted  for  the  March  seminar 
up  to  API’s  capacity  of  28. 
Later  applicants  have  been 
promised  places  in  the  second 
seminar  to  be  held  Oct.  9-20. 


Apology  to  Actress 

London 

Elizabeth  Taylor,  the  movie 
star,  won  an  apology  and  a  “sub¬ 
stantial  sum”  in  damages  from 
the  London  Daily  Mail  this 
week.  She  sued  the  paper  for 
libel  after  a  story  last  Oct.  11 
said  she  was  too  plump  to  go 
before  the  cameras  for  “Cleo¬ 
patra.”  Miss  Taylor  claimed  the 
filming  was  postponed  because 
she  was  seriously  ill. 


Buys  Fla.  Weekly 


Homestead,  Fla. 

S.  W.  Calkins,  publisher  of 
several  newspapers  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey,  has 
purchased  the  weekly  Homestead 
News,  which  was  founded  in 
1936,  from  Polly  Rose  Balfe. 
The  new  owner  said  he  plans 
equipment  additions  and  plant 
improvement.  He  named  Sal  J. 
Perrotta,  former  Pittsburgh 
Press  employee,  as  general 
manager. 


Prize  to  Davis 


Would  Change  Meaning 


The  Woman’s  Press  Club  of 
New  York  City  has  presented  its 
citation  and  $50  prize  to  Murray 
Davis  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun  for  his  series 
of  articles  on  overcharging  in 
city  departments.  He  also  won 
the  award  in  1950. 


Joins  Linage  Service 

The  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald 
and  News-Tribune  have  become 
subscribers  to  Advertising 
Linage  Service,  New  York, 
according  to  Joseph  Kaplan  of 
ALS. 


Owner  Not  Named 


The  Texas  Supreme  Court 
said,  “We  hold  as  a  matter  of 
law  that  Matthews  cannot  re¬ 
cover  for  libel  to  his  person  in 
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“It  does  not  say  any  sum  was 
paid  to  any  friend  of  that  one¬ 
time  mayor  with  his  knowledge. 
The  words  used  did  not  charge 
that  this  former  mayor  accepted 
a  bribe  nor  does  it  implicate  him 
in  the  commission  of  any  crime 
and  are  not  reasonably  suscepti- 


No  Ads,  No  Weekly 

Hebron,  Ohio 
The  Hebron  Tribune,  a  weekly 
in  Licking  County,  is  suspending 
publication.  Lack  of  advertis¬ 
ing  was  gpven  as  the  reason. 


Heads  SDX  Chapter 

Louisvilu:,  Ky. 

John  Dietrich,  Louisville  Bu¬ 
reau  Manager  for  United  Press 
International,  last  week  was 
elected  president  of  the  Louifr 
ville  chapter.  Sigma  Delta  Chi- 
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Chicago  Profs 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

charges  of  corruption  and  fraud 
made  by  Chicago  and  Illinois 
Republican  leaders. 

“The  Chicago  newspapers 
printed  these  charges,  .seldom 
pointing  out  the  lack  of  sup¬ 
porting  evidence  for  them,”  the 
professors  assert  in  their  re¬ 
port.  “Moreover,  the  newspapers 
themselves  became  participants 
in  the  campaign  to  picture  the 
election  as  fraudulent,  and  on 
their  own  account  repeated, 
multiplied,  and  pyramided  the 
charges  of  fraud  in  a  day-to-day 
crescendo. 

“To  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  campaign,  minor  incidents 
and  irregularities  were  repeat¬ 
edly  bloAVTi  up  into  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  major  and  intentional 
frauds.  A  surv’ey  of  the  press 
stories  that  appeared  in  the 
weeks  following  the  election, 
made  by  Herman  Finer,  is 
attached  to  this  statement. 

“His  report  covers  an  ample 
and  representativ’e  sample  of 
the  stories  that  appeared,  and 
shows  the  pattern  and  technique 
of  the  propaganda  campaign 
conducted  by  the  metropolitan 
press,  which  gave  the  whole 
countrj',  and  even  foreign 
nations,  the  impression  that  the 
Chicago  election  was  a  ‘dirty,’ 
‘foul,’  ‘crooked,’  ‘thieving,’  ‘mor¬ 
ass’  of  evil  doing. 

“The  newspapers  may  arg^e 
that  they  only  carried  the  quo¬ 
tations  of  officials,  candidates 
and  others  who  were  active  in 
the  election — that  they  did  not 
themselves  make  the  charges  and 
accusations.  But  what  actually 
happened  in  many  cases  was  that 
the  newspapers  would  carry 
stories  of  allegations ;  then  make 
the  allegations  charges ;  then 
make  the  charges  facts ;  then  the 
facts  conclusions — the  conclu¬ 
sions  being  that  the  election  was 
stolen  in  Chicago.” 

Examples  Oted 

One  example  cited  concerned 
the  50th  Precinct  of  the  Second 
Ward,  where  there  was  ad¬ 
mittedly  an  overcast  of  the  vote. 
The  professors’  study  stated: 

“The  facts  appeared  to  be 
that  in  this  precinct  most  of  the 
houses  had  been  recently  de¬ 
molished,  but  that  the  former 
accupants  had  returned  on  elec¬ 
tion  day  and  been  permitted  to 
vote.  After  this  case  had  been 
exploited  in  many  newspaper 
stories,  George  Thiem  finally 
conceded  in  an  article  in  the 
Daily  News  on  November  25 
that  ‘it  would  be  hard  to  prove 
deliberate  fraud  in  this  precinct. 
A  more  likely  explanation  is  the 
unfamiliarity  of  the  election 
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judges  and  their  duties,  and  the 
election  laws.’ 

‘‘On  December  2,  the  Tribune 
printed  a  story  with  the  head¬ 
line,  ‘Nixon  Gain  Is  1,214  on 
Machines:  G.O.P.’  'The  sub¬ 
headline  is  ‘See  State  Victory 
With  Canvass  Of  Paper  Bal¬ 
lots.’  Then  follows  a  bulletin: 
‘Vice  President  Nixon  made  a 
net  unofficial  gain  of  1,214  votes 
thru  a  Republican  comparison 
of  actual  voting  machine  figures 
with  official  canvass  tallies,  it 
was  learned  early  today.  Ralph 
Berkowitz,  an  attorney  aiding 
the  G.O.P.,  said  Nixon  appar¬ 
ently  can  go  on  to  carry  Illinois 
on  the  paper  ballot  recount.  The 
Republican  voting  machine 
study,  carried  out  by  a  firm  of 
certified  public  accountants,  also 
-showed  a  net  gain  in  Chicago  of 
1,616  votes  for  State’s  Atty. 
Benjamin  S.  Adamowski.’ 

“These  figures  —  1,214  and 
1,616  —  disappeared  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  days.  'The  so-called  ma¬ 
chine  study  carried  out  by  a 
firm  of  certified  accountants 
never  was  presented  or  pub¬ 
lished.  In  fact  the  name  of  the 
firm  completely  disappeared 
from  print.  Yet  this  account  was 
carried  not  only  by  the  Tribune 
but  by  all  three  other  Chicago 
newspapers,  and  the  figures  and 
the  story  disappeared  from  all 
other  Chicago  newspapers  as 
well,  with  never  an  explanation. 

“'The  Daily  News  of  Novem¬ 
ber  12  stated  that  William  H. 
Fetridge,  Chairman  of  the  Mid¬ 
west  Volunteers  for  Nixon- 
Lodge,  had  ‘recalled  that  in 
1952  Secretary  of  State  Car- 
pentier  was  an  apparent  loser 
by  10,000  votes  but  the  recount 
made  him  the  winner  by  9,000.’ 
The  article  then  quotes  Fetridge 
directly,  ‘There  is  a  precedent 
for  this,  that  is  what  gives  us 
encouragement.’  But  the  fact  is 
that  there  was  no  recount  in 
1952  in  the  election  for  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  Surely  the  files 
of  the  Daily  News  would  have 
readily  revealed  this  fact. 

“No  one  can  question  the  con¬ 
structive  work  which  our  news- 
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papers  in  Chicago  have  done  on 
many  occasions.  We  are,  how¬ 
ever,  confronted  with  a  situation 
which  does  not  promote  a  whole¬ 
some  reporting  of  political  news 
with  all  four  newspapers  fol¬ 
lowing  one  party  line  on  na¬ 
tional  questions.  If  it  is  worth 
while  in  our  politics  to  have  a 
vigorous  two-party  system,  it  is 
as  worth  while  to  have  a  two- 
party  press.” 

• 

Blackburn  Honored 
On  25-Year  Service 

London,  Ont. 

Walter  J.  Blackburn  has  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  quarter  of  a 
century  service  as  president  and 
managing  director  of  London 
Free  Press  Printing  Company 
Limited.  The  firm  operates  the 
London  Free  Press,  CFPL  Radio 
and  CFPL-TV. 

Company  officials  honored  Mr. 
Blackburn  at  a  reception  and 
dinner.  Arthur  R.  Ford,  vice- 
president  of  the  company  and 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Free  Press, 
presented  Mr.  Blackburn  with  a 
gift  on  behalf  of  the  19  com¬ 
pany  officials. 

Grandson  of  the  founder  of 
the  newspaper,  Mr.  Blackburn 
became  president  and  managing 
director  of  the  company  Jan.  31, 
1936. 


Guild  Voles  100  to  1 
For  $7  Increase 

Cleveland 
Editorial  and  commercial 
employees  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
have  voted  approval  of  a  two- 
year  Guild  contract,  which 
provides  wage  and  welfare 
l)enefit  increases  totaling  $7.  The 
vote  was  100  to  1.  The  contract 
is  retroactive  to  last  Nov.  1. 

The  contract  provides  wage 
increases  of  $2.75  and  $3,  an 
additional  25  cents  weekly  into 
the  pension  fund  and  60  cents 
weekly  toward  hospitalization. 
Next  Nov.  1,  wages  are  to  be 
raised  $2  weekly  and  hospitali¬ 
zation  pa>Tnents  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  90  cents  weekly.  Also,  the 
contract  provides  four  weeks 
paid  vacation  after  20  years’ 
service,  starting  in  1962. 

• 

Retired  Adman  Dies 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Thomas  Davidson  Mays,  69, 
retired  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Charleston  Gazette 
and  Mail,  died  Feb.  13  at  his 
home.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
News  and  Advance,  starting  in 
the  mail  room.  He  became  sports 
editor,  then  came  here  as  a 
feature  writer  but  changed  to 
advertising  in  1921. 
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Rufus  W. 
Hitchcock 
Dies  at  92 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

A  career  spanning  more  than 
60  years  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  ended  here  with  the  death 
of  Rufus  W.  (R.  W.)  Hitchcock, 
publisher  of  the  Journal.  He  was 
92  years  old. 

With  E.  H.  (Ed)  Lighter, 
Hitchcock  purchased  the  E.  F. 
Lusk  interests  in  the  Journal 
in  1939.  He  was  an  energetic 
70  years  old  at  the  time  he 
started  this  new  publishing  ven¬ 
ture. 

He  was  bom  in  Mount  Clem¬ 
ens,  Mich.,  near  Detroit,  July 
23,  1868.  Hitchcock  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  city  schools  of 
Mount  Clemens  and  attended 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He 
entered  the  teaching  profession 
and  served  in  nearly  all  the 
phases  of  that  vast  field  from 
a  “little  red  school  house”  to 
the  superintendency  of  the 
schools  in  Crookston,  Minn. 

While  in  Crookston  he  joined 
the  Daily  Times  as  a  reporter. 
He  later  was  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  Herald  in  Duluth  and 
for  two  years  was  publisher  of 
the  Bemidji  (Minn.)  Daily  Pio¬ 
neer. 

On  June  29,  1906,  Mr.  Hitch¬ 
cock  took  a  half  interest  in  the 
Hibbing  Tribune. 

The  newspaper  then  was  a 
typical  small-town  weekly. 

Despite  the  dire  predictions  of 
Mr.  Hitchcock’s  friends,  the  pa¬ 
per  made  the  transition  from 
weekly  status  to  semi-weekly 
and  then  to  a  daily  paper  by 
Sept.  1,  1909,  when  he  became 
sole  owner  of  the  enterprise. 

While  in  Hibbing,  Mr.  Hitch¬ 
cock  also  published  the  Chis¬ 
holm  (Minn.)  Tribune,  and  the 
Buhl  (Minn.)  Advertiser,  both 
weeklies. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  read  and 
studied  law  with  a  lawyer  in 
Minnesota  while  teaching.  He 
served  in  the  Minnesota  House 
of  Representatives  for  16  years. 

Upon  purchasing  his  interest 
in  the  Journal,  Mr.  Hitchcock 
moved  to  Rapid  City. 

• 

British  Press  Data 

London 

A  1961  edition  of  the  Directory 
of  Newspaper  and  Magazine 
Personnel  and  Data  has  just 
been  published  by  World’s  Press 
News  &  Advertisers’  Review.  It 
contains,  among  its  features,  a 
list  of  American  press  represen¬ 
tation  in  London;  also  the 
representatives  of  other  overseas 
publications. 


HEARST  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 

Smith  of  Journal- American 
Receives  Circulator  Award 


In  recognition  of  circulation 
achievement,  including  a  widen¬ 
ing  of  the  Neiv  York  Joumal- 
American’s  lead  in  the  evening 
field,  Hugh  F.  Smith,  who 
started  as  an  office  boy  in  1920 
and  has  been  the  Joumal-Amer- 
ican’s  Circulation  Manager  since 
1944,  has  received  a  $1,000 
check  and  a  plaque  designating 
him  as  Hearst  Circulator  of  the 
Year  for  1960. 

Other  winners  announced  by 
J.  M.  Stenbuck,  General  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Circulation  for  the  Hearst 
Newspapers,  are; 

H.  T,  Aust,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Express,  second  prize  of  $500 
for  the  second  year.  He,  too, 
widened  the  gap  over  his  eve¬ 
ning  competitor. 

Robert  M.  Bradshaw,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  first  place  winner  in 
1957,  receives  $250,  third  prize. 
Circulation  of  the  Sentinel  has 
shown  substantial  increases  for 
each  of  the  last  15  months. 

In  presenting  the  winner’s 
plaque  to  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Sten¬ 
buck  said:  “It  is  fitting  that 
this  coveted  award  .should  go  to 
the  circulator  whose  newspaper 
not  only  has  by  far  the  greatest 
circulation  in  New  York’s  eve¬ 
ning  field,  but  also  is  tops  for 
any  daily  in  the  world  selling 
for  10  cents  a  copy.” 

The  check  was  presented  by 
H.  G.  Kem,  general  manager  of 
the  Hearst  Newspapers,  who 
noted  that  the  Joumal-Ameri- 
can’s  daily  average  of  more  than 
618,000  for  the  six  months  end¬ 
ing  Sept.  30  represented  a  gain 
of  approximately  47,000.  Like¬ 
wise,  he  pointed  out,  the  Jour- 
nal-American,  aided  by  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  long-range  product  im- 


Hugh  F.  Smith 


prov'ement  under  Publisher 
Kingsbury  Smith,  has  shown 
impressive  Sunday  gains  despite 
a  price  increase. 

Others  who  spoke  at  the  pre¬ 
sentation  luncheon  included 
Richard  E.  Berlin,  president, 
Hearst  Corporation;  W.  R. 
Hearst  Jr.,  Editor-in-Chief  of 
Hearst  Newspapers,  and  Kings¬ 
bury  Smith. 

Previous  winners  of  the 
Hearst  Circulator  of  the  Year 
award  have  been  Dan  Miles  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  in  1956; 
Robert  M.  Bradshaw,  of  the 
Sentinel  in  1957;  Wally  Hailey, 
then  on  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  and  now  on  the  San 
Fraticisco  Examiner,  in  1958, 
and  William  G.  Merritt  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  in  1959. 


$2,250,000  Plant 
Opens  in  Levittown 

Levittown,  Pa. 

The  Levittown-Bristol 
Courier-Times  Newspapers 
played  host  to  over  500  adver¬ 
tisers  here  Feb.  8  in  an  Open 
House  at  their  new  $2,250,000 
plant. 

More  than  20  different  groups 
of  advertisers  were  welcomed  by 
Murray  Hotchkiss,  co-publisher, 
and  taken  on  a  tour  of  the 
facilities. 

One  group  had  their  picture 
snapped  as  they  entered  the 
building.  It  was  processed 
through  the  Fairchild  Engraving 
equipment  and  placed  on  the 
new  $800,000  Goss  Headliner 
Mark  I  Presses.  The  picture 


appeared  on  a  “dummy”  front 
page  and  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  guests  within  30  minutes 
after  it  was  taken. 


Sports  Editor  Lund 
Dies  Playing  Golf 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Reidar  Lund,  51,  executive 
sports  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  -  Pioneer  Press,  died 
here  Feb.  11  while  playing  golf. 

Mr.  Lund  joined  the  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  two  years  ago. 
Previously  he  was  executive 
sports  editor  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune  for  18  years,  and  had 
been  a  newspaperman  since 
1925. 
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At  Danville 

Danville,  m. 

Construction  of  a  new  me¬ 
chanical-departments  annex  to 
connect  with  the  present  Dan¬ 
ville  Commercial-News  Building 
as  part  of  a  million-dollar  ex¬ 
pansion  program  for  the  Gan¬ 
nett  newspaper  was  announced 
Feb.  15  by  Robert  J.  Burrow, 
general  manager. 

The  new  building  —  two 
stories  tall  and  more  than  100 
feet  long  —  will  be  at  the  rear 
of  the  present  building. 

Space  now  occupied  by  press, 
composing,  stereotype  and  other 
mechanical  departments  in  the 
existing  building  will  lie  relo¬ 
cated  in  the  new  building,  per¬ 
mitting  enlargement  of  quarters 
of  business,  editorial,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  departments 
remaining  in  the  existing  struc¬ 
ture,  Mr.  Burow  said.  Plans  call 
for  an  expanded  library,  confer¬ 
ence  rooms,  a  photographic 
studio  and  an  employee  lounge. 

Construction  work  is  expected 
to  begin  at  once  to  permit  com¬ 
pletion  by  January,  1962.  A  six- 
unit  Goss  press,  purchased  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  will  be  in¬ 
stalled.  It  will  enable  the  Com¬ 
mercial-News  to  issue  a  96-pagB 
newspaper  in  a  single  operation. 
New  equipment  will  permit  use 
of  color. 

Growth  of  the  newspaper  has 
necessitated  expansion,  Mr.  Bu¬ 
row  said.  Circulation,  employ¬ 
ment  and  payroll  are  at  new 
highs.  Circulation  is  near  36,- 
000;  annual  payroll  tops  $800,- 
000. 

Total  floor  space  of  the  con¬ 
necting  buildings  will  be  almost 
35,000  square  feet. 

The  Commercial-News,  a  con¬ 
solidation  in  1927  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  (founded  in  1866),  the 
News  (1872),  the  Press  (1877) 
and  the  Democrat  (1897),  was 
purchased  by  the  Gannett  Group 
in  1934  from  DePauw  Univer¬ 
sity,  majority  owner  under  the 
will  of  the  late  John  H.  Harri¬ 
son,  long-time  editor. 

• 

Half-Century  Career 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

A  half-century  of  association 
with  the  Walla  Walla  Union- 
Bulletin  was  observed  Feb.  7  by 
Frank  G.  Mitchell,  its  publisher. 
A  native  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Mr.  Mitchell  attended  the 
U  niversity  of  Kansas  and  briefly 
worked  for  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  coming  here  in  1910  and 
working  for  the  Walla  Walla 
Union. 
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SeuberVs  Pix 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


down  to  defeat.  The  tiffhtly  knit 
^up  of  heads,  caufirht  at  the 
(Trim  moment  which  i)etrays 
their  emotions,  makes  a  forceful 
closeup  shot. 

The  last  i)icture,  of  a  retarded 
child  lookinpr  straight  up  into 
Mr.  Seut>ert’s  lens,  was  taken  at 
a  school  for  retarded  children. 
.\s  the  ))hotoprapher  went  about 
taking  pictures  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  youngsters,  one  little  boy 
took  a  liking  to  Mr.  Seubert  and 
began  trailing  him  everywhere 
he  went.  Soon,  the  photographer 
and  the  l)oy  became  accustomed 
to  one  another  and  the  youngster 
did  not  budge  or  change  expres¬ 
sion  when  .Mr.  Seubert  turned, 
aimed  his  camera  straight  down 
and  caught  this  moving  photo¬ 
graph. 

Kids  Honest 

The  33  year  old  photographer 
believes  that  honesty  and  integ- 


Beaten 


rity  in  photographing  events  is 
an  essential  of  photojournalism 
and  because  of  this  he  particu¬ 
larly  likes  to  train  his  camera 
on  children. 

“Kids  are  one  of  the  few 
honest  things  left  in  life,”  Mr. 
Seubert  commented.  “When  they 
do  something  it’s  spontaneous 
and  honest.  This  may  sound  kind 
of  corny,  but  I  really  enjoy 
working  with  kids,  particularly 
when  they  aren’t  aware  they’re 
Wng  photographed.  Maybe  I’m 
just  a  big  kid  at  heart  myself.” 

During  a  recent  lecture  tour 
with  the  NPPA,  Mr.  Seubert 
told  photojournalism  classes  that 
a  photographer  must  have 
“heart”  or  sensitivity  to  emo¬ 
tions  to  make  good  pictures. 
Since  he  is  a  man  who  dislikes 
taking  himself  too  seriously  he 
often  kids  himself  about  his 
song-like  addition  to  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  photojournalism:  “You 
Gotta  Have  Heart.”  But  this  is 
a  quality  Mr.  Seubert  has  in 
abundance  and  it  shows  up  in  his 
photographs. 

A  long-time  friend  and  former 
rolleague  of  Mr.  Seubert’s  on  the 
Star  &  Tribune,  Bob  Hosokawa, 
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now  Director  of  Publications  for 
Minneapolis-Honeywell,  was  a 
faculty  member  on  the  same 
lecture  tour  and  told  an  audi¬ 
ence  in  San  Francisco: 

“What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  a  photographer  like  Earl 
Seubert;  a  big  guy  built  like  a 
football  player  with  a  rugged 
face  to  match  and  big  hands  and 
when  you  send  him  out  on  an 
assignment  he  comes  back  with 
pictures  that  make  you  cry?” 

Dramatic  Pix 

The  drama  and  human  emotion 
that  Mr.  Seubert  consistently 
records  with  his  lenses,  stems 
from  three  basic  factors:  He 
concentrates  on  photographing 
people;  he  understands,  often 
anticipates,  their  emotional  re¬ 
actions  to  events  and  insists  on 
absolute  honesty  in  photograph¬ 
ing  his  subjects.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  the  photographer  is  an 
open-hearted  and  unprejudiced 
person  with  an  interest  in  people 
from  every  walk  of  life,  and  one 
begins  to  understand  how  he  has 
accumulated  a  huge  collection  of 
portraits  and  feature  stories 
about  ordinary  people — young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor — that 
is  the  envy  of  many  fellow 
photographers. 

A  newspaper  photographer  for 
the  past  13  years,  Mr.  Seubert 
got  his  first  camera  when  he  was 
12  years  old  as  a  premium  for 
getting  news  subscriptions  for 
the  old  Minneapolis  Star-Jour¬ 
nal.  During  high  school  days  his 
interest  in  photography  deepened 
and  his  parents  encouraged  him 
by  helping  the  neophyte  photo¬ 
journalist  acquire  a  Speed 
Graphic. 
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Mr.  Seubert  was  a  sophomore 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
when  he  decided  he  definitely 
wanted  a  career  in  photography 
and  landed  a  job  with  the 
Minneapolis  Times. 

In  1953  he  won  the  Jimmy 
Hare  Award  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  for  a  portfolio  of 
pictures.  Shortly  afterward,  Clif 
Edom,  head  of  Missouri’s  School 
of  Photojournalism,  telephoned 
Mr.  Seubert  and  asked  him  to 
work  on  the  staff  of  the  school’s 
photojournalism  workshop.  The 
photographer  accepted. 

Workshop  Influence 

“This  experience  just  reversed 
my  way  of  looking  at  the  photog¬ 
raphy  business,”  Earl  Seubert 
recalled.  “In  fact,  it  changed 
my  whole  attitude  toward  life. 

I  was  supposed  to  be  helping 
other  people  but  I  just  sat  there 
for  a  week  with  my  mouth  open. 
The  greatest  influence  ever 
exerted  on  me  was  this  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  Workshop.  Up 
to  this  point,  I  don’t  think  I  had 
ever  really  looked  at  anything 
before.” 

Since  then  Mr.  Seubert  has 
been  looking  hard  and  sure  and 
has  been  twice  named  News¬ 
paper  Photographer  of  the  Year 
in  the  combined  NPPA,  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica,  University 
of  Missouri  contest. 

*  «  « 

PERSONAL  MENTION 

Robekt  DePiante,  picture 
editor  of  the  Middletovm  (N.  Y.) 
Times  Herald  Record,  has  been 
appointed  picture  editor  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

*  «  « 

William  Goodspeed,  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and 
News  photographer,  has  received 
commendations  from  all  over  the 
country  for  pictures  of  a  Bexar 
County  jail  riot  in  San  Antonio. 
Goodspe^,  taking  pictures  of 
police  battling  the  rioting 
prisoners,  was  ejected  from  the 
jail  by  a  city  detective  but  was 
escorted  back  into  the  prison  by 
Police  Chief  George  Bichsel.  The 
cameraman’s  shot  of  an  officer 
mauling  a  rioter  was  trans¬ 
mitted  over  AP  Wirephoto. 

• 

Mauled  by  Animal, 
Photog  Sues  Zoo 

CLE\'ELAND 

Perry  Cragg,  former  chief 
photographer  of  the  Cleveland 
News,  has  filed  suit  against  the 
Cleveland  Zoo  for  $50,000 
damages,  citing  injuries  he 
received  last  fall  when  he  was 
mauled  by  a  rhinoceros.  At  the 
time,  Mr.  Cragg  was  taking  a 
picture  of  a  hippopotamus  from 
atop  a  wall  on  orders  from  Zoo 
officials.  When  the  hippo  charged 
him,  he  fell  off  into  the  rhino’s 
den  next  door. 


E&P  Color  Elxhibit 
Lost  at  NAEA  Parley 

Chicago 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  1960 
ROP  Color  Exhibit  of  winning 
newspaper  ads,  displayed  at  the 
NAEA  convention  here  last 
month,  has  either  been  lost,  or 
acquired  by  members  of  the 
association. 

Dent  Hassinger,  Western 
manager  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  asked  that 
if  a  newspaper  ad  manager  or 
national  representative  had 
taken  the  E&P  color  exhibit 
away  from  the  convention,  to 
return  the  panels  to  J.  R. 
McLauchlen,  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  485  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 

The  exhibit  of  prize  winning 
color  ads  is  scheduled  for  show¬ 
ings  at  advertising  clubs  and 
other  groups  interested  in  news¬ 
paper  ROP  color  across  the 
country. 

• 

Brunswick  Contest 
For  Bowling  Pix 

Chicago 

Brunswick  Corporation  an¬ 
nounces  its  first  national  photo¬ 
graph  contest  exclusively  for 
bowling  pictures.  Cash  prizes 
total  $1,600  plus  bonus  awards 
for  the  best  pictures  submitted 
by  June  1. 

Harry  Grove,  public  relations 
manager  of  Brunswick’s  Bowl¬ 
ing  Division,  said  the  contest  is 
“aimed  primarily  at  press,  free 
lance  and  professional  photog¬ 
raphers.” 

Rules  and  entry  blanks  can 
be  had  by  writing  Brunswick 
Bowling  Picture  Contest,  Bruns¬ 
wick  Corp.,  623  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago  5,  Ill. 

• 

3  Cameramen  Hurt 
In  Melee  at  UN 

Three  news  photographers 
were  injured  in  the  rioting  in 
the  security  council  chamber  at 
the  United  Nations  Feb.  15. 

Stanley  Hall,  New  York 
Mirror,  was  knocked  uncon¬ 
scious  and  his  camera  stolen, 
Joel  Landau,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  was  cut  in  the  head 
by  a  piece  of  tire  chain,  and 
Arthur  Buckley,  New  York 
News,  suffered  a  hip  injury. 

• 

Group’s  Secretary 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

Curtiss  S.  Johnson,  former 
publisher  of  the  Deep  River  New 
Era,  was  elected  executive 
secretary  of  the  Connecticut 
Editorial  Association  at  the 
group’s  mid-winter  meeting  here 
Feb.  11.  He  succeeds  Prof.  John 
Gleason,  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  who  had  served  for  nearly 
10  years. 
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Ben  Reeves 
Named  M.E. 
In  LouisviUe 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Ben  F.  Reeves,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Mr.  Reeves,  who  is  widely 
known  throughout  Kentucky  and 
in  Washingfton,  where  he  served 
with  the  C-J  bureau,  joined  the 
paper  in  1952.  He  was  also  in 
Washington  for  a  year  on  a 
Congressional  fellowship  of  the 
American  Political  Science  As¬ 
sociation. 

Two  of  his  newspaper  experi¬ 
ences  were  explosive. 

In  1954,  while  on  the  political 
science  fellowship,  he  started 
into  the  chamber  of  the  House 
of  Representativ'es  just  as 
Puerto  Rican  fanatics  began  a 
shooting  spree  that  wounded 
five  House  members. 

A  year  later,  he  covered  Op¬ 
eration  Cue,  an  atomic-bomb 
test  blast  on  the  Nevada  desert, 
for  the  C-J. 

Mr.  Reeves  was  bom  in  Bar¬ 
ren  River  community,  Warren 
County,  on  May  7,  1922.  He  was 
graduated  from  Western  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  College  in  1940, 
served  3%  years  in  the  Navj% 
and  received  a  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  in  1949. 

Mr.  Reeves’  appointment  was 
announced  by  Barrj'  Bingham, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  C-J.  The 
C-J  has  not  had  a  managing 
editor  in  recent  years.  James  S. 
Pope,  executive  editor,  has  been 
acting  as  managing  editor. 

(Consultant  on  Africa 

Philip  Harsham,  night  city 
editor  of  the  Courier-Journal, 
has  been  appointed  a  consultant 
on  Africa  to  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  He  has  left  on  a 
three-month  tour  to  surv'ey  com- 
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munications  media. 

Mr.  Harsham,  who  has  been 
with  the  C-J  since  1951,  was 
awarded  a  Reid  Foundation 
grant  in  1955  for  a  year’s  study 
of  Africa’s  rising  nationalism. 

Mr.  Harsham  was  reporter- 
photographer  with  the  San  An- 
qelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times  for 
two  years  l>efore  joining  the 
C-J.  He  is  37,  a  native  of  Carter, 
Ky.,  and  a  graduate  of  Tulane 
University,  New  Orleans. 

• 

Governor  Steps  Out 
Of  Publishing  Duties 

Malden,  Mass. 

Massachusetts  Gov.  John  A. 
Volpe  is  withdrawing  from  the 
everj’day  management  of  the 
Malden  Evening  News  and 
Medford  Daily  Mercury. 

Succeeding  him  as  president 
of  the  publishing  companies  is 
Frank  Marcucella,  who  has  been 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  John  A.  Volpe 
Construction  Co.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Governor  Volpe  continues  as  a 
director.  William  R.  Gilman, 
formerly  assistant  treasurer  and 
secretary,  and  counsel  for  the 
corporation,  has  been  named 
secretary-treasurer.  David 
Brickman,  vicepresident,  editor 
and  publisher  of  both  news¬ 
papers,  continues  in  those 
positions.  Charles  W.  Weaver 
Jr.,  who  joined  the  local  papers 
from  the  Portland  (Me.)  news¬ 
papers  a  year  ago,  has  been 
promoted  to  general  manager. 

• 

Deau  Saluted 

Anderson,  S.  C. 

The  Anderson  Daily  Mail, 
published  by  Wilton  E.  Hall, 
devoted  its  full  page  “Scroll  of 
Honor”  this  week  to  Dr.  John 
Drewry,  dean  of  the  Henry 
Grady  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Georgia.  The 
page  is  devoted  to  the  public 
service  achievements  of  some 
outstanding  American. 


Japan  Print 
Chiefs  Begin 
U.S.  Visit 

San  Francisco 

Mechanical  department  execu¬ 
tives  of  seven  of  Japan’s  leading 
newspapers  began  a  34-day 
Unit^  States  tour  here  with  a 
visit  to  the  San  Francisco  News- 
Call  Bulletin. 

The  “printing  chiefs”  and 
deputy  chiefs  of  the  newspaper 
printing  departments,  to  use  the 
Japanese  titles,  are  sponsored 
by  the  Japan  Newspaper 
Publishers  and  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  Asia 
Foundation. 

The  group  left  here  for  New 
York  via  Chicago,  Buffalo, 
Albany  and  Boston.  The  New 
York  visit  will  conclude  March  2 
after  a  side  trip  to  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute  Laboratory 
at  Easton,  Pa. 

The  delegation  will  return  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  after  visiting 
Philadelphia  March  2  and  3,  and 
Washington,  March  4  to  7.  Visits 
to  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union- 
Trib^ine  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  will  precede  the 
departure  home  March  12. 

Harry  Davidson,  production 
manager  of  the  N-CB,  who  is 
president  of  the  Pacific  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
led  the  tour  through  the  plant 
of  the  merged  Scripps-Howard 
News  and  the  Hearst  Call- 
Bulletin.  Special  interest  was 
shown  in  the  handling  of  news¬ 
papers  from  the  12-unit  press  to 
loading  platforms.  No  section 
of  the  newspaper  plant  was  left 
unphotograph^  by  the  guests. 

The  significance  of  the  title  of 
chief,  printing  department, 
became  apparent  when  Takeo 
Kawai,  Asahi  Shimbun,  reported 
the  circulation  of  that  newspaper 
organization  totals  7,000,000. 
There  are  7,000  employes.  The 
figure  does  not  include  news- 
paperboys  or  vendors. 

Sakae  Nagakura,  Yomiuri 
Shimbun,  said  his  company 
circulates  6,000,000  newspapers. 
Editions  include  an  English 
morning  daily,  the  Yomiuri. 

Most  of  the  top  mechanical 
executives  of  Japanese  news¬ 
papers  are  graduates  of 
engineering  schools.  The  rise 
through  printing  crafts  is  not 
the  rule  in  Japan. 

The  chiefs  in  the  party  also 
included  Jiro  Ono,  Chubu  Nippon 
Shimbun;  Seigo  Kishida,  Niigata 
Nippo,  and  Kumejiro  Togami, 
Hyogo  Shimbun.  Saburo  Hara, 
Tokyo  Shimbun,  and  Kozo  To- 
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mita,  Kahoku  Shimpo,  are 
deputy  chiefs  and  Masao  ’Takaro 
is  chief  of  the  technical  section 
of  the  newspaper  association 
which  has  93  daily  newspaper 
members  with  97  percent  of  the 
36,000,000  newspaper  circulation 
in  Japan. 

The  eight  tour  members  are 
accompanied  by  two  interpreters. 
They  are  Chugo  Kotto,  former 
New  York  correspondent  for 
Kyodo  Press  Service,  and 
Manabu  Fukuda. 

• 

Arizona  Croup  Elects, 
Cites  for  Excellence 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Sig  H.  Atkinson  of  Chandler, 
publisher  of  the  Arizonan 
(weekly),  was  elected  president 
of  the  Arizona  Newspapers 
Association,  during  the  21st 
annual  convention  here.  He 
succeeds  Thomas  T.  Clark  Jr., 
of  Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Douglas  Martin,  former  dean 
of  the  University  of  Arizona 
journalism  department  and 
newspaper  historian,  was  voted 
a  life  membership  in  ANA. 

The  Arizona  Daily  Star, 
Tucson,  won  the  general  excel¬ 
lence  award  in  its  class  for  the  ; 
fourth  time  in  the  past  10  years. 

The  Yuma  Daily  Sun  won  for  I 
editorial  excellence. 

The  Tucson  Daily  Citizen  won 
the  community  service  award  for 
the  seventh  consecutive  year. 

Other  General  Excellence  cita¬ 
tions  were:  Mesa  Tribune;  Eloy 
Enterprise  and  Copper  Basin 
News. 

Nominated  to  the  Newspaper 
Hall  of  Fame  were  the  late 
Robert  S.  Smith  of  Holbrook, 
publisher  of  the  Snowflake  Her¬ 
ald,  and  the  late  John  W. 
Dorington,  publisher  of  the  old 
Arizona  Sentinel,  now  known 
as  the  Yuma  Daily  Sun. 

• 

International  Color 
Association  Formed 

The  International  Newspaper 
Color  Association  was  organized 
recently  at  a  meeting  in 
Hamburg,  Germany,  and  Dr. 
Walter  Matuschke  of  the  Axel 
Springer  &  Sohn  publishing  firm 
was  elected  president. 

Dr.  Matuschke,  a  frequent 
participant  in  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference,  said 
INCA  will  carry  on  joint 
research  and  a  continuous 
exchange  of  information  and 
experiences  among  newspapen 
printing  ROP  color.  Member^P 
will  be  limited  to  20  at  the 
outset. 

The  Liverpool  (Eng.) 

Post  &  Echo  and  La  Demiert 
Heure  of  Brussels,  Belgium, 
were  charter  members  with  the 
Springer  publications. 
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Heart  Award 
To  Sulzberger 

The  American  Heart  Associa¬ 
tion  has  desi^ated  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the 
Sew  York  Times,  for  its  1961 
“Heart-of -the- Year”  award. 

Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  recipient  of  last  year’s 
award,  presented  the  citation  to 
Mr.  Sulzberger  Feb.  10  in 
Washington. 

The  award  is  bestowed  on  a 
heart  attack  patient  whose 
“faith,  courage  and  achievement 
in  meeting  the  personal 
challenge  of  cardiovascular 
disease  have  inspired  people 
everywhere  with  new  hope  and 
determination.” 

In  citing  Mr.  Sulzberger,  Dr. 
Oglesby  Paul,  president  of  the 
American  Heart  Association, 
said: 

“It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that, 
after  his  initial  heart  attack  in 
1932,  Mr.  Sulzberger  neverthe¬ 
less  has  carried  forward  a  long 
and  illustrious  newspaper  career. 
He  became  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  Chattanooga 
Times  in  1935,  and  in  1957 
became  chairman  of  the  board 
of  both  papers. 

“His  recovery  and  continuous 
activity,  despite  recurring 
cardiovascular  problems,  are 
inspiring  proof  that  cardiacs 
can  lead  useful,  productive  and 
richly-rewarding  lives.” 

• 

Brotherhoofl  Awards 
To  Cartoonist,  Paper 

National  Brotherhood  Awards 
were  given  this  week  to  Burris 
Jenkins  Jr.,  New  York  Joumal- 
American  cartoonist,  and  to  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening 

Bulletin. 

A  cartoon,  entitled  “How  to 
Move  Mountains,”  by  Mr. 
Jenkins  depicted  how  the  hands 
of  brotherhood,  working 
together,  can  overcome  the 
highest  mountain  of  bigotry. 

The  Bulletin  was  cited  for  an 
article  by  George  Popkin  and 
James  N.  Rhea  which  described 
the  plight  of  Negroes  trying  to 
locate  new  homesites. 

• 

New  State  Editor 

Toledo 

Appointment  of  William  P. 
Bay  as  state  editor  of  the  Blade 
was  announced  this  week.  He 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  staff  of  correspondents 
and  photographers  in  18 
counties.  John  N.  Grigsby,  who 
has  serv’ed  as  state  editor  since 
1955,  will  develop  expanded 
coverage  of  the  suburban  area. 
Mr.  Day  has  been  a  subeditor  in 
the  Sunday  department. 


National  Spelling  Bee 
Prononncer  Dies 

Loi^isville,  Ky.  I 
Benson  S.  Alleman,  pro-j 
nouncer  for  the  National  Spell-  ■ 
ing  Bee  for  the  past  13  years,  i 
died  suddenly  Feb.  13  in  a  | 
hospital  here.  He  was  56. 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Arts  and  Director  of  Foren¬ 
sics  at  Bellarmine  College,  Mr. 
Alleman  maintained  a  personal 
tie  with  hundreds  of  young 
spellers  and  their  newspaper 
escorts  who  over  the  years  made 
the  annual  trip  to  Washington 
for  the  National  Finals. 

The  National  Spelling  Bee  is 
sponsored  by  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  and  54 
other  leading  daily  and  Sunday 
papers  throughout  the  U.  S.  The 
34th  Annual  National  Spelling 
Bee  will  be  held  May  29  to 
June  3. 

• 

Klein  Back,  Durkee 
Is  Executive  Editor 

King  Durkee  has  been  named 
executive  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  Union,  with  the  return  of 
Herbert  G.  Klein  as  editor  after 
a  20-month  leave  of  absence  to 
work  with  former  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Mr.  Durkee,  who  has  been 
acting  editor,  came  to  the  Union 
as  executive  news  editor  four 
years  ago  from  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Deseret  News.  He 
was  appointed  managing  editor 
in  September  1957. 

Mr.  Klein  became  editor  of 
the  Union  in  January  1959  after 
having  served  as  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  associate  editor  and  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor. 

• 

Foreign  Service 
Assignments  Made 

Appointments  of  new  corre¬ 
spondents  in  two  Foreign  Service 
posts  have  been  announced  by 
Frank  J.  Starzel,  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press. 

John  T.  Griffin,  33,  was  named 
to  head  the  AP  office  in  Saigon, 
Vietnam.  He  previously  worked 
in  AP  bureau  at  Honolulu, 
Manila  and  Singapore  and 
succeeds  Rene-Georges  Inagaki, 
now  on  the  Tokyo  staff. 

John  O.  Koehler,  30,  is  the 
new  correspondent  at  Bonn, 
Germany.  A  U.  S.  citizen,  he 
was  bom  in  Dresden,  Germany. 

• 

Heads  Data  Division 

Chicago 

Donald  L.  Parise  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  media 
and  market  data  division  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  research 
department.  Mr.  Parise  has 
supervised  media  expenditures 
research  since  1955. 
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ANNOU.NCEMENTS  ^  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Legal  Notice  I  Newspaper  Brokers 


Pursuant  to  the  Charter  and  By-Laws,  . 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  stockholders  | 
of  THE  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
COMPANY,  INC.  will  be  held  in  the  ' 
offices  of  the  Company,  Suite  1700 
Times  Tower,  1476  Broadway,  New 
York  36,  N.  Y.  at  11:00  a.m.,  on  Fri¬ 
day,  February  24,  1961,  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  such  business  as  may  legally 
come  before  the  meeting. 

Jerome  H.  Walker 

January  30,  1961  Secretary 


Newspaper  Brokers 


★  ★  THE  "GOLDEN  RULE”  is  our 
yardstick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Mar¬ 
ket  St..  San  Francisco  6,  California. 


WANT  A  CALIFORNIA  or  Arizona 
newspaper?  We  have  them  from  large 
Dailies  to  small  Weeklies.  GABBERT 
&  HANCOCK.  3709-B  Arlington  Ave., 
Riverside,  Calif. 


IN  THE  COMPLICATED  PATTERN 
of  today’s  newspa|)er  transfers,  your 
broker  is  a  money-saving,  danger¬ 
avoiding  asset.  NEWSPAPER  SERV¬ 
ICE  CO..  INC.,  408  S.  Bonita  Dr., 
Pannm.a  City,  Fla. 


DIAL  ,  .  .  418  South  Burdick  Street. 
Kalamazoo  8.  Mich.  Fireside  2-6922 
“America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


DEAN  SELLERS  SELL  ARIZONA 
and  Southwest  Newspapers,  625  E. 
Main,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  with  Cummins 
Trust  Co. 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


★  TOP  PRICE!  FAST  ACTIONI  ★ 
H.  K.  Simon  Company 
Pelham,  New  York 


YOU  CAN’T  beat  midwest  newspapers  i 
for  stobility.  HERMAN  KOCH,  2923  I 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA'nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 


IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspapers — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Me.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 

appreciated  the  opportunity 
to  serve  the 

F.  F.  McNAUGHTON  FAMILY 

in  its  purchase  of 
THE  REPUBLICAN, 
at  Fairfield,  California,  a  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  newspaper  in  a  booming 
county  seat. 

Seliers  were: 

Clifton  Toney,  long  active  in 
CNPA. 

Paul  West,  former  head  of  West- 
Holliday,  Inc.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

H.  M.  Guy,  long-time  newspaper 
investor. 

The  Republican  is  the  sixth  news¬ 
paper  in  the  McNaughton  group.  Others 
are  Pekin,  HI.,  Times :  Effingham,  III. 
News;  Prescott.  Ariz.  Courier;  Yuma. 
Ariz.  Sun  and  Casa  Grande,  Ariz. 
Dispatch. 

Only  quality  newspapers  in  choice 
communities  are  handled  by  Vernon 
V.  Paine.  Publishers  are  turning  to 
him  for  service. 

Investors,  qualified  and  actively  in¬ 
terested  in  western  newspapers,  are 
invited  to  write  to: 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 

with 

L.  H.  PAINE.  BROKER 

P.O.  Box  265,  Upland.  Calif. 


FLORIDA  Newspaper  Properties 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY— P.  O.  Box  431 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


Licensed  Broker— Ore.-Wash. -Idaho 
Sound  Newspa|>er  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O,  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


Newspaper  Consultants 


DO  YOU  HAVE  A  .  .  . 

1.  Newspaper  Tax  Problem  7 

2.  Newspaper  Estate  Problem? 

3.  Depreciation  Problem? 

4.  Management  Problem? 

6.  Partnership  Dispute? 

Or  are  you  in  doubt  about  the  value 
of  your  newspaper  properties?  I  can 
probably  help  you.  My  advice  has  saved, 
among  others, 

{25,000  for  a  North  Dakota  client 
{20,000  for  a  Missouri  client 
{40,000  for  a  Pennsylvania  client 
{30,000  for  a  South  Dakota  client 
Nationally  recognized;  fair,  realistie 
fees.  Brochure  —  no  obligation. 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  ConsuIUnt 
602  N.  2nd  Ave.  Norton,  Kansas 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES.  Suite  600-601,  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  OR  SELL  THAT 
Newspaper,  let  me  tell  you  what  it 
is  really  worth.  Nationally  recognized; 
fair,  realistic  fees. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  Appraiser 
602  N.  2nd  Ave.  Norton,  Kansas 


WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  IN  CALIF., 
Oregon.  Wash.  ?  Vernon  V.  Paine,  with 
L.  H.  Paine,  P.O.  Box  266,  Upland. 
Calif. 


LIVELY,  36-year-old  NYC  Weekly. 
Must  sell!  Circulation  approximately 
10,000.  Any  sound  offer  considered. 
Box  912,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  I 

Advertising  Rates  ‘ 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order! 

1- tias  _ 95c  per  lint  _ 

2- tia(s  _ 80c  per  lint,  per  week 

3- tisiii  _ 70c  pw  line,  per  week 

4- tiaies  - 55c  per  line,  per  wMk 

(Count  36  units  and/or  siMces  per  line) 

If  a  baa  suaiber  is  desired,  add  25c 
for  this  consideration,  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy.  f 

Air  mail  serrice  also  asailabla  to  baa  | 

advertisers  at  SLOO  extra.  I 


"AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

1- time  _ $1.45  per  line _ 

2- times  _ $1.30  per  line,  per  week 

3- times  _ $L15  per  line,  per  week 

4- times  _ $L0O  per  line,  per  week 

50c  box  charpe  on  all  blind  ads  except 
those  of  the  “Situations  Wanted"  naturei 
Baaholders'  identity  held  in  strict  can- 
8dence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  daak 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISINO 
Tuosday,  noon 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Co,,  Inc. 

1475  Broadway,  Now  Yark-34,  N.Y. 
Telophoao  BRyont  9-30B2 
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Newspapers  For  Sale 


CALIFORNIA  RURAL 
EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
newspaper,  exceptionally  fine  plant, 
steady  growth,  isolation  from  competi¬ 
tion.  Operating  profit  $21,000.  I)own 
payment  $26,000.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. 


MIDWEST  DAILY  over  20,000  circu¬ 
lation  in  rich  agricultural  market.  City 
and  trading  area  population  in  excess 
of  100,000.  Profitable  operation,  ex¬ 
tremely  good  physical  plant.  Price 
$2,250,000  on  terms.  Box  904,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  WEEK¬ 
LY — First  time  olTered.  2,600  circ. 
Unopposed.  No  mechanicai  or  labor 
worries.  Publisher  makes  $140  week.  . 
$60,000,  half  down,  balance  easily  met  I 
from  current  $3.'>,000  gross.  Owner 
entering  daily  field.  Box  916,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher, 


SELECT  WEEKLIES  NOW  OFFERED 

Iowa  . $10.5.000  $110,000  $125,000 

Illinois  ...$  30,000  $  35.000  $  45.000 

Iilaho  . $  62.000  $  63.000 

Kansas  . $  22,500  $  85,000 

Wyoming  . $  30,000 

Nebraska  (County  seat  excl.)  $  16,000 

Colorado  . $140,000 

South  Dakota  . $  26,000 

(State  cash  first  letter) 
Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service 
Box  88  Norton  Kansas 


SUBURBAN  WEEKLY.  Phoenix  area. 
Future  unlimited!  20.000  pop.;  ad  rate 
$1  inch.  Underdeveloped.  Promoter  can 
make  a  sock  full  here!  $35M  with  $10M 
down.  Bert  C.  Carlyle,  Box  425,  Fair- 
bury.  Neb. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY  wanted. 
Cash  deal.  Send  complete  details.  Box 
926.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  WANTED  —  up  to 
$250M.  Experienced  daily  publisher 
client  has  up  to  $75M  cash.  Bert  C. 
Carlyle,  Box  425,  Fairbury,  Neb. 


announcebients 


Business  Opportunities 


BABY’S  BORN.  GROWING  LUST¬ 
ILY,  but  papa's  running  short  of 
cash.  Established  shopper  in  leading 
upstate  trading  center  over  the  hump, 
moving  into  the  black,  owner  short 
i  of  working  capital.  Will  accept  young, 
'  aggressive  advertising  man  as  part- 
!  ner  with  investment  $5,000-$10.000. 
I  Box  964,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


investment  Opportunities 


10%  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPER’S 
STOCK  AND  6%  INTEREST 
FOR  $60,000  INVESTMENT 
Twin  weeklies  in  exceptional  market 
.  (Cullman,  Alabama),  going  daily  this 
I  year.  $60,000  additional  capital  desired. 
To  secured  by  first  mortgage,  amor¬ 
tised  in  10  years.  Experienced,  re¬ 
sponsible  management.  Write  or  call 
Jay  Thornton,  Box  431,  Haleyville,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Phone  HUnter  6-2219. 


WILL  SELL  49%  of  (10-year-old) 
newspaper.  Weekly,  unopix)se<i,  gross¬ 
ing  $20,000  PLUS,  low  overhead,  no 
shop.  Unusually  "hot”  area  and  po¬ 
tential.  Ohio.  Prefer  active  investor — 
any  age  or  sex.  $1,500  cash,  balance 
$5,000  terms.  Total  $6,500.  Box  966, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


NEWSPAPER  ERECrrORS,  INC. 
Ereeting-PIanning-Repair 
P.O.  Box  124,  Islip,  New  York 
Juniper  1-8074 

Erecting  by  Paul  F.  Bird.  Gen’I.  Mgr. 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO..  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECrriNG.  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 
Composing  Hrtom 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY  ; 

NEWSPAPER  TURTLF»S 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States  i 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.’’  $84.50  to  $97. .50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  .560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  836-1613 

Press  Room 


10  GOSS  UNITS 

and 

2  FOLDERS 

Arch  Type  with  Roll  Stands 
Web  Nos.  1483-1484 
22%"  Cutoff 

Equipped  With 

2  NEW  AC  150  H.P.  DRIVES 
AND  CUTLER-HAMMER 
CONTROLS 

(In  Albany,  New  York) 


Also  Pair  Pony  Autoplates 
(one  nearly  new) 
Attached  to  8-Ton  Electric  Pot 


Modem  4000  Gallon  Dual 
Tank  Ink  Storage  System 


MACHINERY  and  SI  PPUES 


Press  Room 


PRESSES 

6  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16* 

Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing;  2  dou¬ 
ble  Folders;  A.C.  Drives;  Knoxville 
Journal. 

SCOTT  MULTI-IHilT  22%* 

4  Unit  Press  with  a  Reversible  Unit 
and  extra  Color  Cylinder;  3  to  2  Heavy 
Duty  Double  Folders ;  3-Arm  Keels  with 
I  Jones  Tensions;  C-H  O>nveyors.  Re- 
I  maining  Press  located  at  Boston  Hsr- 
I  aid-Traveler.  Attractive  Terms  for  im¬ 
mediate  Removal. 

I  DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/14* 

I  Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders; 

I  21  total  Units,  6  Folders  with  Balloon 
;  Formers;  6  extra  color  Cylinders;  6 
I  Drives  and  Controls;  3-arm  Reels  k 
'  Tensions  End  Feed  or  on  substructure. 

Available  at  once  due  to  Mechanical 
I  Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
I  patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 

^  GOSS  COMET 

I  Located  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Excellent 
Condition.  Available  immediately. 

3  MODEL  AB  DUPLEX 
FLATBEDS 

Located  Park  Ridge,  N.  J.,  Sanford, 
N.  C.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


STEREOTYPE 

Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device;  extra 
Knife;  A.C.  Motor. 

Hoe,  800  Ton  Direct  Pressure  Moulder; 
Heat  top  and  bottom ;  A.C.  Motor. 

Wood  Jr.,  Autoplates  with  Vacuum 
!  Backs,  A.(j.  Motors. 

I  Wood  Standard  Autoshavers 

I  Wood  Pre-Register  Machine 


Publications  for  Sale 


$7.500-$10,000  TO  INVEST? 

We  have  established  a  successful  penny- 
saver  in  one  of  the  l)e8t  medium-sized 
markets  in  Chart  Area  2.  Under  ag¬ 
gressive  management,  should  at  least 
double  if  not  triple  i)resent  volume  in 
less  than  a  year.  As  printers,  not  pub¬ 
lishers,  we’d  like  to  sell  it  for  cash 
for  exactly  what  we’ve  got  in  it,  pro¬ 
vided  we  can  retain  the  printing  con¬ 
tract — the  most  reasonable  in  the 
area.  Purchase  price  less  than  figures 
above,  but  new  owner  will  require 
working  capital  to  start.  Box  958, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations  | 

MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING  I 

EIxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC.  I 

56-69  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38.  N.  Y.  1 

BArclay  7-9776  i 


UPECO,  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Lyndhurst,  N.J. — Phone  GEneva  8-3744 


HEARS!  NEWSPAPERS 

250  West  57th  Street 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Or  call  Columbus  5-7346 


6  GOSS  UNITS 

and 

2  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 

Highspeed  low  construction 
Substructure  &  roll  stands 

1  Unit  reversible 
22  cutoff 

2  100  HP  AC  Drives 
GE  Controls 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.' 


I  Kemp  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  complete 
I  with  Controls;  8  and  10  ton  capacity, 

Jampol  Plate  Conveyor  —  250' 

Jami>ol  Raised  Plate  Return — 16' 

COMPOSING 

I 

I  PROOF  PRESSES 

Vandercook  Electric  Powered  Models 
,  22.  23,  326 

'  Model  F  4/4  Intertype  Mixer,  No. 
i  16861;  6  Molds,  Blower,  Quadder,  Saw, 
I  A.C.  Motor. 

MODEL  C  INTERTYPES 
I  3  Model  C-3's;  A.C.  Motors. 

I  MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 

1  2/90—1/72—2/34;  No.  62810;  Sis 
I  Molds,  Electric  Pot,  Feeder;  A.C. 
I  Motor. 

MODEL  30  LINOTYPE 
Mixer,  No.  61986;  2/90—2/72—4/14 

Magazines;  6  Molds;  Electric  Pot,  A.C. 
I  Motor ;  Fe^er. 


Murray  Hill  6-4774 


MAILROOM 


GOSS 

6-GOSS  HEADLINER  UNITS 
23-9/16"  Cut-Off.  AC  motors. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS,  16  and 
20-page.  All  Stereotype. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


SELUNG? 

Let  an  E  &  P  Classified  Ad  work 
for  you. 

It  sells  machinery  &  supplies! 


JAMPOL  AXTTOMA'nC  BUNDLE 
PUSHERS 

TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 
BELT  CONVEYORS 
FOR  LOADING  DOCK 

BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 
Oxford  7-4590 


f 
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MAQIINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Pre»»  Rmtm 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Press  Rttom 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Press  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

fP anted  to  Buy 


PRICED  TO  SELL. 

WILL  FINANCE  8-UNIT 
METROPOLITAN 
DUPLEX  N  PRESS 
Delivery  in  fall,  now  runnina.  prints 
color  daily.  2S-9/16*  cut-off,  60*  web. 
M.OOO  per  hour. 

t  Independent  control  boards,  may  be 
split  into  3,  4,  or  6  units — 2  pair 
folders,  with  upi)er  formers  and  anale 
bars  over  each  unit — reels  and  tension 
— $6  HP  motors,  DC  drives,  25  KW 
Selinium  rectifiers,  2  MO  sets,  some 
stereo  and  conveyor  equipment,  port¬ 
able  color  fountains. 

Completely  rebuilt  and  maintained. 
Goa  knows  performance  records. 

Minimum  removal  costs,  lonft-term 
payments  possible.  Brokers  invit^. 

MADISON  NEWSPAPERS. 
INC. 

Contact:  E.  G.  Lockwood  or  Martin 
Wolman.  Phone  Alpine  6-3111. 

116  So.  Carroll  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


5  UNIT  HOE— BARGAIN 

Will  sell  all  or  separate  vertical  units 
or  components.  22%  Cutoff.  60-72  in. 
Rolls.  Keels,  Tensions,  Roller  Bearings, 
Steel  Cylinders,  internal  Lubrication, 
Hoe  Ink  Pumps.  2  ICO  H.P.  Drive 
D.C.  Motors.  Control  Panel.  Double 
Folder.  A.C.  Converters.  Claremont 
Press,  1525  HiKh  St..  Portsmouth,  Va. 


DUPLEX  4-paKe,  standard  tubular 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  lonar  side  frames. 

DUPLEX  S-pase,  standard  tubular 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 

DUPLEIX  16-paKe,  standard  tubular. 
2  to  1  model,  stereo-mat  roller,  30 
H.P.  AC.  drive. 

GOSS  2-units,  arch  type,  double  folder. 
22%*  End  Fed,  stereo-mat  roller,  60 
H.P.  AC,  drive. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erector" 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif, 
popular  6-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


TUBULAR 

24-PaQe  Duplex  Standard  2/1  Color 
and  &  'A  Folders  AC  Motor 

Drive,  Vacuum  Casting  Box  and 
Stereo. 

GOSS 

Enclosed  Router  23  9/16" 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Murray  Hill  6-4774 

OUR  MODEL  D  10-page  Duplex  Press 
will  be  available  on  or  about  March 
1st.  Now  printing  daily.  Will  sell  at 
attractive  price,  as  is.  where  is.  The 
Nevada  Appeal,  Carson  City,  Nevada. 


I  UPECO 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  FOR  SALE 

12-Page  Duplex  Tubular 
16-Page  Duplex  Tubular 
16/32  R.  Hoe  Deck  Type 
16/32  R.  Hoe  Unit  Type 
24/48  Goss  Deck  Type 

AH  machines: 

22%*  Cutoff 

All  stereo  included 

Mat  Roller  and  Chases 

j  Delivered — Installed — Guaranteed 

Anywhere 

!  Universal 

1  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

I  750  Valley  Brook  Ave. 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


FOB  SALE.  32-PAGE  GOSS.  Will  print 
I  16  straight  or  32  collect  with  one 
color  or  up  to  24  with  full  color.  22% 

{  inch  cut-off.  Metal  pot,  pump  and 
1  pony  and  other  auxiliary  equipment. 
Can  be  seen  running  thru  February  and 
available  about  April  1961.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  News-Dispatch,  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  Indiana. 


Stereotype 


UNIVERSAL  STRIP  CASTER,  elec¬ 
tric,  Excellent  condition.  Write  Box 
‘  892.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4690 


Li  notypea — I  ntertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
37  Warren  St.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

(Formerly  Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Co.) 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss  flat¬ 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS. 
323  No.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6.  Pa. 


NEWSPAPER  CHASES  14%  x  20% 
16%  X  22 

30*  high  makeup  tables  or  cabinets 
Mitering  machine;  adjustable  height 
turtle:  full-page  hand-proof  press.  Box 
934,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Administratire 


BRITISH  PUBLISHERS  require  for 
their  New  York  Office  a  representative 
who,  preferably,  has  had  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  in  either  the  American  or 
British  publishing  industries  together 
with  a  knowledge  of  publishing  oper¬ 
ations  in  l>oth  countries.  Contacts  in 
American  industry  generally  would  be 
advantageous.  Adequate  salary  and  al¬ 
lowances.  Write  stating,  in  chronologi¬ 
cal  order,  age.  education,  experience, 
and  remuneration  expected  to  Box  935, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  All  applications 
will  I*  treated  in  strict  confidence. 


Academic 


MIDWESTERN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
offers  graduate  assiatantship  to  news 
man  qualified  by  experience  and  under¬ 
graduate  record  for  graduate  study  in 
journalism.  Box  946,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  man, 
preferably  in  twenties,  to  become  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  5,000  ABC.  north¬ 
ern  Ohio  daily.  Must  he  ambitious  and 
of  good  character.  Excellent  growth 
potential.  Results  rewarded.  Complete 
resume  in  first  letter.  Reflector-Herald. 
Norwalk,  Ohio. 


Display  Advertising 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  Want  aggres¬ 
sive  young  man  with  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  experience.  Excellent 
outdoor  recreational  area.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to  general  manager.  Port  Angeles 
(Washington)  Evening  News. 


WE’RE  LOOKING  FOR  an  experienced 
ad  man  to  fill  an  immediate  opening 
on  the  sales  staff  of  the  Sandusky 
Register,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Circulating 
over  21.000  daily,  the  Register  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  finest 
resort  and  potential  metropolitan  areas 
along  the  Great  Lakes.  Give  complete 
resume.  Write — R.  E.  Pifer,  Sandusky 
Register,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR 

wanted  for 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Newspaper 
Publishers 
Association 

Principal  responsibility  is  to  negotiate 
pint  newspaper  labor  contracts  with 
printing  craft  unions. 

Please  apply  in  writing,  giving  back¬ 
ground  and  qualifications.  Address 
Washington  Publishers  Association. 
1317  F  Street,  N.  W,  Washington  4, 
D.  C. 


Classified  Advertising  j 

ASSISTANT  : 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  | 

Large  metropolitan  daily  in  the  East 
has  opening  for  young  man  with  good 
potential.  Elxperienoe  on  smaller  papers 
given  careful  consideration,  as  well  as 
any  other  background.  Give  full  details, 
including  past  earnings  and  availa¬ 
bility.  Box  875,  Editor  &  Publisher,  | 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  5-.lay  | 
small  Ohio  daily.  Would  consider 
qualified  woman.  Attractive  salary-  | 
bonus  plan.  Send  complete  resume  to  | 
Box  945,  Editor  &  Publisher.  . 


Display  Advertising  j 

IF  YOU’VE  BEEN  In  your  present  job  ! 
too  long  without  making  the  money  i 
you  should,  this  is  your  opportunity!  I 
We’re  looking  for  a  livewire — a  live-  | 
wire  salesman  for  a  permanent  position 
on  our  5-man  display  staff  on  growing  { 
daily  on  Eastern  S^bocud.  Must  own  \ 
car.  Answer  now :  we  want  interview  i 
quickly.  Send  exi>erience  in  detail  and  ! 
rWerences  to  Box  854,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  by 
large  California  Weekly.  $100  plus  car 
expense  and  bonus.  Prefer  young  fam¬ 
ily  man.  Write  Box  900,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  I 


editor  8£  PUBLISHER  for  February  18,  1961 


Editorial 


BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes.  location  prefer¬ 
ence,  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois 
CE  6-6670. 


CORRESPONDENTS,  for  long-estab¬ 
lished  semimonthly  trade  magazine, 
needed  in  Cincinnati,  Nashville,  Man¬ 
chester.  N.  H..  Los  Angeles.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Box  763. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Beat  and  features.  Chart 
Area  8  college  city,  20,000  population. 
Six  afternoon,  circulation  12,500.  News 
staff  of  9.  Write  fully.  Box  882,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Young.  Ability  in  gen¬ 
eral,  sports  coverage.  Afternoon  daily, 
no  Sunday.  Chart  Area  8.  $80.  Box 
887,  B/ditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPANDING  AFTERNOON  DAILY 
needs  versatile  reporter  to  cover  sub¬ 
urban  community.  Car  essential  to 
job.  Reply  to  Harold  Helfrich,  New 
Haven  Register.  New  Haven  3.  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  gen¬ 
eral  news  assignments.  Good  pay,  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  on  Lake  Michigan  daily 
in  25,000  class.  Box  922,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


BRIGHT  FUTURE 

for  versatile  young  man  as  staff 
writer  on  national  current  affairs 
periodical  serving  Catholic 
schools.  Must  be  able  to  write 
with  simplicity  and  clarity.  Inter¬ 
est  in  and  aptitude  for  maga¬ 
zine  layout  desirable.  Tell  us 
about  yourself,  mention  salary 
requirements,  and  send  along  a 
few  samples  of  your  work. 

Box  920  Editor  &  Publisher 


BIDITOR  WANTED — young,  ambitious 
man  for  vigorous  twin-weekly  in  north¬ 
western  Pennsylvania.  Year  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  newspapers  or  related  field 
valuable,  but  not  essential.  Must  be 
willing  to  work  hard  for  above  aver¬ 
age  opportunity.  Apply  by  letter  to 
W.  C.  Hearst,  Clarion,  Pa. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  daily. 
Chart  Area  11.  State  full  experience, 
personal  information,  salary  needs.  Box 
908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


It  is  not  advisable  to  send  ORIGI¬ 
NAL  clippings,  extracts  or  other  ma¬ 
terial  to  an  advertiser.  Send  only 
copies  or  doplicates.  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  cannot  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  return  of  any 
material  sent  in  answer  to  “Help 
Wanted”  advertisements. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


I 


FIRST-CLASS  COPY  READER.  Must 
be  fast,  accurate.  Opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  chief  of  copy  desk  on  a  thrivinfc 
Southern  California  daily.  Box  919, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS-CAMERA  MAN.  Enentetic. 
young  married.  Must  handle  feature 
writing,  general  news,  do  darkroom 
work.  Central  California  Weekly.  Send 
samples  with  application.  Box  906, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  able  to  handle  wire 
and  front  page  makeup,  direct  staff  of 
three  on  smail  daily.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience.  G.  W.  McCoy, 
Daily  News,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  experienced,  for 
Midwestern  daily  in  pleasant  industrial- 
reeort  community.  Work  with  top- 
notch  sports  editor  on  lively  local 
coverage.  Box  923,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEEP  SOUTH  P.  M.  DAILY  has 
opening  on  nine-man  desk.  Prefer  rea¬ 
sonably  young  man  with  interest  be¬ 
yond  marking  paragraphs,  writing  la¬ 
bels  and  watching  clock.  Five-daj',  40- 
hour  week;  employe  benefits.  Box  890, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  DESK  JOB  OPEN  for  capable 
young  man  building  a  future.  DAILY 
CHRONICLE,  Santa  Paula,  Calif. 


DESKMAN  &  REPORTER-Two  de¬ 
sirable  opportunities  on  A.M.  paper, 
lasted  in  a  medium  size  S.E.  Pa. 
city,  with  attractive  housing,  good 
schools,  convenient  recreational  and 
shopping  facilities.  Appropriate  salary, 
benefits,  and  moving  expense  allow¬ 
ance.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  960,  Editor  &  Publisher.  If  you 
cannot  take  advantage  of  either  your¬ 
self,  please  refer  to  a  qualified  can¬ 
didate. 


DESKMAN-REPORTER  for  9.000  cir¬ 
culation  p.m,  daily  California.  Send 
resume,  references  to  Box  955,  Iklitor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN  needed 
by  Arizona  daily.  Must  lie  steady,  re¬ 
liable,  sober.  Go<^  pay.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Box  940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEW.S-FEATURES  RE¬ 
PORTER  for  over  25,000  Illinois  daily. 
Fine  future  for  young  man  with  writ¬ 
ing  skill,  common  sense,  intelligence. 
Salary,  benefits,  working  facilities  are 
highly  attractive.  Excellent  community. 
Write  personal-professional  details, 
plus  your  views  on  newspapering  to 
Box  932,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


GUN  PUBLICATION  (Chart  Area  6) 
needs  young  editorial  man  with  an 
all-round  knowledge  of  guns  to  qualify 
as  assistant  editor.  This  popular  na¬ 
tional  magazine  offers  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  with  a  progressive 
organization.  Applicant  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  start  at  modest  salary  and  have 
writing  and  copyreading  experience. 
Send  resume,  including  expected  start¬ 
ing  salary,  to  Box  942,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HAD  ENOUGH  OF  WINTER?  Florida 
newspaper  in  gracious  city  wants  a 
good,  fast,  accurate  deskman.  and  a 
good,  fast,  accurate  rewrite  man  who 
ran  do  full  justice  to  news  stories  in 
less  space.  We  have  no  prejudices 
against  employing  newspaperwomen 
who  can  qualify,  ^nd  references,  ex¬ 
perience.  ^x  944,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  experienced  in  wire, 
head  writing,  copyreading,  front-page 
layout.  Need  good,  dependable,  active 
man  for  responsible  position  on  top 
small  daily.  Give  resume,  references. 
Gallon  Inquirer,  Gallon,  Ohio. 


MATURE.  EXPERIENCED  NEWS¬ 
MAN  who  is  interested  in  covering 
a  not  too  demanding  night  beat  for 
smalt,  progressive  central  New  York 
daily.  Give  full  background,  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  starting  salary.  Box 
964,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  to  handle  wire,  write 
features,  take  pictures.  Daily  Press, 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 


SOCIAL  EDITOR 
SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Immediate  opening  for  experienced 
social  editor.  Permanent  position,  ex¬ 
cellent  employee  lienefits.  Send  detailed 
resume  stating  experience  and  general 
qualifications  and  availability  for  a 
personal  interview  in  Sacramento  at 
applicant’s  expense  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McCIatchy  Newspapers 
Sacramento  4,  California 


The  Middletown  (New  York)  Times 
Herald-Record  needs  a  competent  desk- 
man  who  is  both  swift  and  accurate. 
The  job  is  NEWS  EDITOR.  Duties 
include:  editing  copy,  layout,  and  exer¬ 
cise  of  news  judgment.  Salary  is  open 
and  competitive.  A  personal  interview 
is  required.  Contact  A.  N.  Romm. 
Editor. 


Washington,  D.  C.  trade  publi¬ 
cation  wants  reporter  for  labor 
activities.  Must  understand 
economics.  implications  of 
unionism.  State  age,  education, 
experience,  salaries  earned  and 
desired.  political  affiliation. 
Box  64.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Station,  Washington,  D.C. 


WOMEN'S  PAGE  EDITOR  —  Strong 
on  local  news  and  picture  ideas.  Two 
gal  department.  Write  Harry  Mauck, 
The  Nonpareil.  Council  Blufis,  Iowa. 


Editorial  Secretary 


FOR  YOUNG  MAN,  19  to  25,  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  newspaper  business 
from  the  iuide  by  doing  secretarial 
work  for  editorial  executives,  including 
the  editor-in-chief,  on  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  Memphis.  Tenn.  If  proved 
qualified,  he  could  expect  a  job  as 
journalist  in  a  few  years.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  he  would  get  invaluable  training 
under  personal  direction  of  highly 
skilled  executives.  Must  be  good  typist, 
but  need  not  know  shorthand.  Edward 
J.  Meeman,  Editor. 


Mechanical 


PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT 

Young.  (30-40),  ambitious  man  with 
administrative  ability.  Prefer  someone 
with  pressroom  suijervisory  back¬ 
ground.  This  is  a  genuine  opportunity 
for  the  right  man.  All  information 
confidential.  Box  938,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANT  GOOD,  YOUNG  (prefer  under 
30)  combination  stereo  and  pressman. 
Union.  Must  be  healthy  and  sober. 
Could  be  lifelong  job  at  good  pay. 
Write  fully  and  give  references.  Box 
948,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


ENGRAVING 
SUPERINTENDENT 
(Not  over  45) 

Opening  on  a  large  mid-western  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  and  Sunday.  Requiist 
highest  technical  knowledge  and  super¬ 
visory  skills.  Knowledge  of  photo-con- 
position  procedures  and  previous  su¬ 
pervisory  position  desirable.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  957,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WORKING  SHOP  FOREMAN,  pref¬ 
erably  with  daily  experience,  to  take 
charge  of  weekly  newspaper  shop  and 
job  printing  plant.  Chart  Area  I.  Must 
know  all  t'hases,  lie  good  ty|K)grapher, 
compositor,  capable  of  operating  web- 
fed  fiat-lied  or  rolling  mats  for  rotary. 
Write  details  of  experience,  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  when  available.  Box  960, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion 


Need  creative, 
experienced . 

PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 

to  supervise  Promotion  Dep.nrtment 
and  to  spearhead  promotional  cam¬ 
paigns  for  large,  renowned  evening 
newspaper  of  approximately  300,000 
circulation  in  E  &  P  Chart  .\rea  2. 
His  responsibility  would  lie  not  only 
for  the  over-all  image  of  the  paper, 
but  also  for  advertising,  editorial  and 
circulation  promotion  tirives.  Preferred 
age — between  32  and  39.  Send  resume, 
etc.,  to  Box  930,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUenON 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


MR.  SOUTHERN  PUBLISHER  .  .  . 
Here's  a  man  to  handle  the  job,  ease 
your  responsibilities!  He  will  make 
you  moneyl  60%  revenue  increase  at 
6%  cost  in  3  years!  Management — 
Experience  plus  integrity.  Seeks  ch^- 
lenge — responsibility,  hard  work  with 
opportunity  to  share  the  success.  Con¬ 
fidential  liaison.  Southern  agency.  Fee 
paid.  Box  877,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  .... 

AFFILIATED  RADIO  STATION? 

If  so,  my  combined  newspaper  and 
radio  management  experience  offers 
top  liaison  executive  for  you.  Box 
965,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED.  CAPABLE 
EFFICIENT  YOUNG  MAN 

Jr.  college  degree.  12-year  general 
newspaper  background.  Three  years 
Assistant  to  Publisher  and  Assistant 
Business  Manager  Western  daily,  17,- 
000  circulation.  Desires  similar  work 
Chart  Areas  10,  11  or  12.  Available 
nowl  Box  947,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  12  years  adver¬ 
tising  experience  small  and  medium 
dailies  seeks  administrative/manage¬ 
ment  position.  Now  successful  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  small  daily  at  deadend  in 
responsibility  and  salary,  BJ  degree, 
some  editorial  experience.  36,  Box  937, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


20  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  carrier  de¬ 
livery  and  promotion,  motor  routes, 
wholesalers  on  small  and  metropolitu 
papers.  Some  feature  stories.  Desire 
permanent  position  chart  area  2,  3  or 
4.  Beet  of  references.  Call  or  write 
R.  E.  Cooper.  1808  College  Avenue, 
Bluefield,  West  Virginia. 


MANAGER  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Limited  in  experience 
(16  months),  but  not  in  determination 
and  energy.  Box  939,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Clip  and  mail! 

Editor  &  Publisher: 

Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for_ 


(Count  36  units  and/or  spaces  per  line) 

CLASSIFICATION: _ 

COPY:_ _ 


-insertions. 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily! 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY.  STATE _ 

Authorized  BY _ 

( For  Situations  Wanted  Ads.  Kindly  enclose  remittance  with  order 
see  Classified  Advertising  Rate  Box) 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Circulation 


CIKCULATOR  —  Broad  Experience  ( 
City.  Country,  Mail,  Carrier  Promo-  t 
tion.'  Tboroutth  knowledge  Farm-Service  ^ 
giail  operations  and  establishment. 
Koowledge  trained  at  ttrassroou  to  1 
executive  via  district  and  field  super-  e 
vision.  Seek  Key  place  on  larfter  pa-  i 
per  or  top  spot  on  smaller.  Midwest,  i 
Southern  bncIcKround.  Box  913,  Editor  < 
t  Publisher.  f 


CIRCUIATION  MANAGER,  10  years,  ( 
home  delivery,  street  sales,  suburban,  ; 
csnvsssinir,  very  strong  carrier  pro-  1 
motion.  Cktmplete  chartre.  Married.  28.  i 
hsid  worker,  community-minded.  Box  , 
027.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

this  man  can  PRODUCE.  Ten  I 
years  in  the  business — Assistant  Cir-  , 
culstion  Manager.  District  Manager.  , 
Knows  all  the  ideas — little  merchant 
plan,  motor  routes,  dealer  and  carrier 
boost.  Don’t  delay,  you  may  lie  late. 

Box  961.  fMitor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  JOB  IN  CIRCULATION 
work  in  or  near  Indiana.  Six  years 
experience  in  Motor  Routes.  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Carriers,  and  Bulk  town  opera¬ 
tion  with  large  Metroix>litan  Daily. 
Young  and  willing  to  work.  Burton 
Waldron,  Post  Office  Box  52.  Tipton, 
Indiana.  Telephone:  OS  5-2257. 

Classified  Advertising 

YOUNG  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  can 
supply  know-how,  drive,  proven  execu¬ 
tive  ability.  Ten  years  managerial  ex¬ 
perience  on  competitive  and  combina¬ 
tion  papers.  Thoroughly  versed  in  all 
phases  of  classified  management.  Out¬ 
standing  iirofessional  reputation.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate,  married.  Ready  for 
final  move  to  position  with  sound  fu¬ 
ture.  Box  951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

YOUNG  COLLEGE  GRADUATE— ma¬ 
jored  in  marketing  and  advertising 
with  two  years  experience  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  solicitor,  with  a 
college  daily,  self-sufficient  newspaper. 
Married  and  have  one  child.  Box  897, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

.ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE  current¬ 
ly  associated  major  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  seeks  challenging  top  spot  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily.  Keen  understanding 
competitive  selling;  BOA  sales  train¬ 
ing;  promotion ;  merchandising.  Broad 
experience  in  National,  Retail  and 
Clauified.  If  you  seek  a  leader,  not  a 
pusher,  let’s  talk.  Highest  references. 
Box  924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER 

Highly  competitive  Midwest  9M  daily. 
Excellent  r^rd  of  proven  sales  and 
spMial  editions.  Very  promotional- 
minded.  Thoroughly  trained  in  Bureau 
of  Advertising  methods.  Married,  fam¬ 
ily.  39  years  old.  Box  936,  ^itor  St 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN.  family 
■UM,  20  years  advertising  experience, 
*|»hes  to  relocate  in  South  or  West, 
nrt  more  interested  in  what  than 
where.  Home  is  sold.  Available  in 
two  weeks  I  Will  furnish  best  of  refer- 
•?•••■  Call  or  write  H.  L.  McCullough, 
3318  Court  Street,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

Editorial 

“.EDITOR  &  REPORTERS  ** 

Hational  Clearing  house  for  competent 
{wnonnel  coast-to-coast  at  nc  charge 
"Mployer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
H^DUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

M  W.  45  St..  New  York,  Oxford  7-6728 

^ABLE  YOUNG  WOMAN.  B.A. 

^  as  associate  editor 

newspaper  desires  oppor* 
♦2?*^  advancement.  Box  823,  Edi¬ 
tor  *  Publisher. 

WNSaENTIOUS,  politically  conserva- 
ws  newsman,  31.  seeks  Chart  Area 
•  i  imral  weekly  editorship;  can  mon- 
***•  826,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  I 


CATHOUC  EDITOR,  skilled  in  all 
phases  of  journalism.  Box  842,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERMAN,  38,  ready  for  re¬ 
sponsible  job  on  daily;  10  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  reporting  and  on  all  desks 
small-big  dailies  rounded  out  by  2  years 
editor  of  weekly  group.  Box  831,  EMitor 
St  Publisher, 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  28.  married, 
seeks  editorial  job.  Liberal  Arts  and 
language  background.  Wrote  for  army 
and  college  newspapers,  and  J-School 
courses.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  10,  11  and 
12.  Box  849,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  SENIOR,  graduating  in 
June  from  Amherst  (jollege  in  top  10% 
of  ciass,  seeks  starting  position  in 
journalism.  Interested  in  political  and 
international  affairs.  Box  856,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FOR  RENT  — 

One  Women's  Editor 


(No  Society) 


Food,  fashions,  local  lovelorn — every 
phase  of  experience  from  thought  to 
press. 

Personal  interviews  anywhere! 

Box  872  Editor  &  Publisher  ^ 

IMAGINATIVE.  ACCURATE  RE¬ 
PORTER,  25.  five  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  news  position  in  larger 
city.  Good  references,  college  graduate. 
Box  864.  Editor  St  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  who  can  build  solid 
local-emphasis  page.  Now  wire  editor 
50,000  midwest  AM.  Married.  29.  8 
years  experience.  Box  866,  Eiditor  Si 
Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER, 

6  years  experience,  seeks  writing  post 
in  or  near  Pittsburgh.  B.A.  Journal¬ 
ism;  veteran,  traveled,  clippings.  May 
consider  PR  or  ’TV-radio  newswriting. 
Box  891,  Eiditor  St  Publisher. 

18  'VRS.  EXP.  ALL  FRONT  DEPTS. 
Small  papers.  Theora  W.  Crosby,  Box 
1840,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

NEWS  EDITOR,  lively  country  weekly, 
seeks  same,  southern  N.  E.  Reply  6 
School  Street,  Newrport.  N.  H. 


I  Editorial 


CAPABLE  AND  ElAGER  young  wom- 
'  an,  now  a  6th  semester  journalism 
:  student  at  Penn  State,  wishes  summer 
I  employment  on  newspaper.  Write: 
Lynne  Cerehce.  Box  63.  McElwain 
Hall.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  University  Park.  Pa.  Interested 
in  Chart  Area  2,  Washington,  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  Texas. 

EDITOR-WRITER.  E'eatures.  news, 
science,  industry,  magazines,  books. 
Ph.D.  31.  veteran.  New  York  City 
only  I  Box  931,  Eiditor  St  Publisher. 

FRUSTRATED  CITY  EDITOR 
Made  everything  jump  but  own  pay, 
status.  Stiong  makeup,  morale,  local 
coverage.  Would  take  $10,000— worth 
morel  Box  953.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE,  inter-  i 
ested  in  newspaper  and  writing  field.  ; 
Will  start  at  any  post.  Box  952,  Editor  I 
St  Publisher. 

PROVED  RELIABLE  VETERAN. 

I  Seven  years  all  beats.  Family  man. 

:  Now  employed.  Box  959,  Eiditor  & 

I  Publisher, 

N.  Y.  CI’TY — A  good  newspaperman 
put  it  on  the  line  this  week  that  he’s 
seeking  a  job.  "I've  covered  it  from 
cops  to  courthouse,"  he  said.  “It  looks 
from  here  I’d  be  best  at  running  a 
staff  or  a  Sunday  section,  given  some 
elbow  room  on  a  column  or  a  beat: 

,  ,  maybe  sparking  up  that  editorial 
;  i  page.”  Pressure-hardened,  37,  family. 

^  Box  967,  Eiditor  St  Publisher. 

■  SEEK  COUNTY-CITY-general  news 
'  reporting  on  county-seat  daily.  Chart 
Areas  3,  6,  8,  10.  12;  past  weekly 
editor;  BSJ;  34;  single;  bureau  chief 
I  now;  career;  $110  minimum;  2-week 
’  notice;  Box  943,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

*  SPORTS  FANATIC.  27,  AB.  married. 

‘  Now  assistant  editor  two-man  staff 

23.000  daily.  Two  years  experience. 
Seek  job  as  sports  editor  similar  size 
.  paper  or  slot  with  larger  staff.  Love 
^  features,  column,  exploiting  area 

*  sports.  "Top  analyst.  Prefer  Chart  Area 

,  6,  but  will  take  right  opportunity  any- 

'  where.  Box  949,  Eiditor  St  Publisher. 

r  YOUNG  WOMAN  with  rural  back- 
^  ground,  art  and  journalism  training, 
'  magazine  and  newspaper  experience, 
wants  to  work  with  house  organ  or 
~  small  daily  newspaper.  References 
f  furnished.  Box  929.  Eiditor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Photography 


CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Young  J-school  grad,  married,  com¬ 
plete  camera  &  darkroom  equipment, 
photographer  at  USAF  Academy,  news¬ 
paper,  commercial,  picture  story  expe¬ 
rience.  Want  poeition  on  creative 
newspaper  or  magazine  anywhere.  Bud 
Smith,  1714  S.  (jook,  Denver  10,  Colo¬ 
rado. 

Public  R^ations 


SOUTH  OR  MIDWEST 

If  you  have  challenging  need  for  a 
really  successful  PR  program,  I  have 
the  proven  ability  and  energy  to  make 
us  both  glad  you  ventured  a  stamp. 
Box  873,  Eiditor  St  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  JOURNALISM  GRAD. 
40.  versed  in  Community  Relations, 
Press  Relations.  EImployee  Ckimmuniea- 
tions,  and  Corporate-Staff  problems ; 
seeks  industrial,  municipal  or  univer¬ 
sity  post  in  Florida.  California  or 
’Texas,  ^x  804,  EMitor  St  I*ublisher. 

IMAGINATIVE,  (XIGNITIVE.  I»uhlic 
Illations  writer,  33,  Ivy  degrees,  seeks 
corporation  or  university  post.  Now 
earning  $7500.  Box  841.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PR  DIRECTOR 
WRITER-EDITOR 

(B.A..  M.A..  Ph.D).  31.  married.  2 
children,  wants  challenging  job.  Now 
in  Ekirope;  available  in  U.  S.  after 
30  June  1961.  Interested  in  publishing; 
PR.  Top  references.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
7.  10.  11.  12.  Box  863,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employee  communications 
people  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 
We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con¬ 
tact:  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSON¬ 
NEL.  6  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2. 
Illinois.  CE  6-5670. 

EXPEDITION  PUBLICIST-AIDE 
Energetic,  professional  writer  experi¬ 
enced  in  archaeology,  geology,  etc. 
would  join  treasure  search  or  arch¬ 
aeological  expediton.  Location,  adversi¬ 
ties  no  obstacle.  $12,000.  Box  925. 
EMitor  St  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  current¬ 
ly  with  45.000  daily:  veteran.  28. 
married.  AB  English.  MS  Journalism; 
seeks  PR  job — college  or  industry.  Box 
962,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


n  or 

Subject:  Humor, 

snow.  Box  918,  Editor 


WOMEaMS-FOOD  EDITOR 
Tops  on  local  features,  photography, 
column,  layout.  12  years  experience. 
Best  references.  Box  901,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 

YOU  NAME  IT— 

I've  done  it  on  daily! 

TRAINED  NEWSMAN.  27.  editing, 
page  makeup,  general  reporting,  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  sports,  business  news.  | 
police,  court  beat,  rewrite,  camera —  i 
plus  publicity  and  PR  experience.  Seek  : 
lOO.OM-f-  circulation  daily  in  Chart 
Area  12,  3,  9  or  2.  Write  Box  898.  | 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

CITY,  NEWS  DESK  JOB  SOUGHT. 
In  sixth  year  as  rewrite  man,  reporter 
on  major  daily.  Married.  32,  college 
grad.  Responsible,  Good  copy  reading, 
makeup,  ^x  963,  Eiditor  St  Publisher. 


NEWS  FROM  ABROAD  —  What  do 
your  readers  want  to  know  about  Eu¬ 
rope?  Let  experienced  reporter,  moving 
to  Europe,  send  news  and  features 
aimed  at  your  readers’  interests.  Resu¬ 
me,  samples  on  request.  L.  J.  Snyder, 
860  Wooster  Street,  Los  Angeles  35. 
California. 

TAX  NEWS  AND  VIEWS  WRITER 
Weekly  or  semi-weekly  tax  column — 
an  asset  to  any  business  page  ALL 
YEIAR  ’round.  Prior  article.  l)Ook  and 
newspaper  experience.  Box  966,  Eiditor 
St  Publisher, 


Mechanical 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
OR 

COMP.  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Twenty-five  years  on  metropolitan 
dailies  mostly  supervision.  Thorough 
knowledge  color,  new  processes.  Box 
850,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Hard-working,  conscientious  veteran, 
32,  offers  background  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  editing,  some  advertising,  pri¬ 
marily  in  agricultural  finance.  B.S.  in 
journalism;  M.S.  in  economics.  Now 
living  (3hart  Area  12.  Will  relocate. 
Box  928,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

SPACE  SCIENCES 

YOUNG,  CONSERVATIVE  PR  DIR. 
wants  ^vance  from  natural  science 
to  space  horizons.  Forte — press  rela¬ 
tions,  project  promotion.  West  or  SW. 
$10.C00  bracket.  Box  933,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 

Special  Editions _ 

★  PLUS  ADVERTISING  ★ 
j  Business  Review  Page  guarantees  in¬ 
creased  advertising  lines«e.  Sold  to 
new  and  non-regular  advertisers  for 
52  weeks;  commission.  LESTER  LA¬ 
ZARUS,  62  Ckitler  St.,  Winthrop, 
Mass. 
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SUPERINTENDENT-FOREMAN,  Ro-  "AVE  DON’T  SCOR(3H  THE  EARTH" 
tary  and  daily  experience.  Cost-con-  Nationwide-References 

scious.  References.  Box  876,  Eklitor  A  Robert  Peck  Carmean  A  Associates 
Publisher.  I  P.  O.  Box  3362,  Austin  18,  Texas 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Rol>ert  U.  Brown 


How  Much  Privacy? 


Can  a  President  of  the  United 
States  really  divorce  his  private 
from  his  public  life? 

This  is  the  issue  behind  the 
little-discussed  hassle  between 
the  White  House  press  corps  and 
President  Kennedy  et  al. 

It  was  revealed  by  the  White 
House  a  few  weeks  ago  there 
would  be  times  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  whereabouts  would  not  be 
made  known  to  the  press.  If 
this  were  a  time  of  war  or  of 
international  emergency  and  the 
President,  like  Roosevelt,  was 
off  to  a  North  Atlantic  Confer¬ 
ence,  or  Yalta,  Cairo  or  Shangri- 
la,  there  wouldn’t  be  too  much 
argument.  Even  then,  the  prts:, 
frequently  knew  of  Roosevelt’s 
Avhereabouts  but  didn’t  tell. 

But  this  is  not  a  time  of  war 
and  national  security  is  not 
involved.  It  develops  that  the 
new  White  House  policy  was 
prompted  by  the  President’s 
desire  to  pursue  his  private  life, 
after-hours,  unrestrained.  He 
feels  there  are  occasions  when 
he  should  be  able  to  accept 
invitations  from  friends  outside 
of  the  White  House  without 
public  notice. 

The  first  instance  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  new  “night  out”  policy 
was  uncovered  about  two  weeks 
ago  when  he  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
attended  a  formal  dinner  party 
at  the  home  of  a  Washington 
newspaperman.  The  White 
House  tried  to  keep  it  hush-hush 
but  an  emergency  snow  removal 
crew  clearing  space  for  the 
President’s  limousine  broke  the 
secret,  according  to  one  pub¬ 
lished  report. 

*  *  * 

There  certainly  isn’t  any 
reason  why  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can’t  visit  the 
homes  of  close  personal  friends 
whether  they  happen  to  be  news¬ 
papermen,  businessmen  or  poli¬ 
ticians.  It  is  unfortunate  and 
perhaps  unavoidable,  however, 
that  when  these  friends  happen 
to  be  newspapermen  there  will 
be  charges  of  favoritism  from 
other  newspapermen  who  haven’t 
“made  the  grade.”  Mostly  it  will 
be  “sour  grapes”  because  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  is  smart  enough 
not  to  fall  into  the  trap  of 
playing  favorites  with  newsmen 
in  the  release  or  development  of 
important  news. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  have  been 
brought  up  to  believe  that  life 
in  the  White  House  is  the 
original  life  in  a  gold  fish  bowl. 


They  sympathize  with  the  occu¬ 
pants’  desire  and  need  for 
privacy  but  they  feel  entitled  to 
know  what  their  President  is 
doing  and  with  whom.  They 
don’t  feel,  any  more  than  news¬ 
papermen  do,  that  the  President 
must  have  a  reporter  in  his  hip 
pocket  everywhere  he  goes.  But 
they  feel,  and  we  think  with 
perfect  right,  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  activities  in  and  out  of  the 
White  House  are  of  importance 
to  them. 

President  Kennedy  is  verj' 
concerned  about  the  image  he  is 
creating  before  the  American 
people.  His  adoption  of  television 
as  a  means  of  presenting  his 
press  conferences,  his  views  and 
himself  to  the  people  reveals 
that.  As  much  as  we  and  most 
other  people  understand  his 
need,  and  that  of  all  Presidents, 
for  privacy  and  a  little  time  to 
himself,  we  don’t  think  he  is 
playing  fair  with  the  electorate 
and  the  country  by  playing  hide 
and  seek  whenever  the  spirit 
moves  him. 

Washington 

{Continued  from  page  14) 

ELEGANT  .4FFAIR 

There  is  a  fabulous  new  set¬ 
up  for  entertaining  visiting  dig¬ 
nitaries  on  the  eighth  fioor  of 
the  new  State  Department  build¬ 
ing.  It’s  composed  of  a  reception 
hall,  a  separate  room  for  cock¬ 
tails  and  then  a  mammoth  din¬ 
ing  room.  These  elegant  quar¬ 
ters  open  out  to  a  terrace  which 
has  a  grand  view  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  Washington  Monou- 
ment  and  the  Capitol. 

And  who  w’ere  the  first  guests 
of  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk?  The  Diplomatic  Corps? 
No.  He  had  an  elaborate  spread 
for  some  200-plus  corespondents 
there.  The  Secretary  mingled 
informally  with  his  guests  with¬ 
out  the  usual  stuffy  receiving 
line. 

Only  frantic  note  of  the  af¬ 
fair:  a  hurry-up  call  to  Blair 
House  for  more  booze. 

♦  *  # 

MOSS  IS  OPTIMISTIC 

Chairman  John  E.  Moss  (D., 
Calif.)  of  the  House  Govern¬ 
ment  Information  Subcommittee 
reports  “no  new  complaints” 
about  secrecy  in  government 
since  the  Kennedy  Administra¬ 
tion  came  into  office.  Still  pend¬ 
ing  from  Ike’s  days,  however, 


are  several  protests  —  which  he 
says  he  is  pursuing  and  “hopes” 
to  have  cleared  up  soon. 

White  House  Press  Secretary 
Pierre  Salinger  recently  held  an 
unusual  meeting  in  his  office. 
He  invited  Moss  and  his  top 
subcommittee  aides  Sam  Archi¬ 
bald  and  Jack  Howard  (who 
worked  under  Salinger  on  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle)  to 
meet  there  with  top  news  offi¬ 
cials  of  government  agencies. 

“I  had  more  evidence  of  a  de¬ 
sire  from  within  the  government 
to  cooperate  (with  my  Subcom¬ 
mittee)  in  that  one  meeting  than 
in  the  past  six  years.” 

*  *  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

Raymond  N.  Nelson,  for  16 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Bulletin,  is  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  Sena¬ 
tor  Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land. 

*  «  ♦ 

Brig.  Gen.  Chester  V.  Clifton 
Jr.,  the  President’s  senior  mili- 
tarj'  aide,  holds  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  Journalism  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  He  has 
had  articles  published  in  maga- 


William  H.  Y.  Knighton  Jr. 
of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  is 
the  newly  elected  president  of 
the  White  House  Correspond¬ 
ents  Association.  He  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Garnett  D.  Homer  of  the 
Washington  Star  at  the  annual 
dinner  Feb.  25. 

• 

New  Oflfset  Daily 

Hammond,  La. 

The  Hammond  Daily  Star- 
Item  has  been  acquired  by  Don 
Hancock  and  Red  Wolcott,  who 
are  publishing  the  paper  by  the 
offset  method  on  a  standard-size 
page.  The  Star-Item  is  the 
first  daily  newspaper  in 
Hammond  and  Tangipahoa 
Parish,  although  there  are 
five  weeklies  in  the  parish. 
Mid-South  Dailies  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising 
representative. 


Court  Says  Fox 
Owes  $1  Million 
On  Boston  Post 

Boston 

John  Fox,  former  publisher 
of  the  defunct  Boston  Post,  must 
pay  $1,161,052  to  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  former  owner,  Mrs.  Helen 
D.  Grozier  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

So  ruled  the  State  Supreme 
Court  Feb.  14.  The  court  also 
ruled  that  Mr.  Fox  must  pay 
Mrs.  Grozier  interest  and  court 
costs  dating  back  to  1953. 

The  decision  was  handed  down 
by  Justice  R.  Ammi  Cutter,  who 
ruled  Mr.  Fox  owed  the  amount 
as  the  balance  due  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  the  newspaper. 
Mr.  Fox  bought  the  Post’s  stock 
in  June,  1952. 

The  court’s  decision  upholds 
a  finding  by  Superior  Court 
Judge  Frank  A.  Tomasello  last 
December.  Mrs.  Grozier  had  con¬ 
tended  Mr.  Fox  agreed  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  newspaper  in  August 
1952  for  $4  million,  les?s  certain 
adjustments.  The  final  purchase 
price,  she  said,  was  $3,238,000, 
and  Mr.  Fox  actually  had  paid 
her  $2,365,000.'  In  a  cross  ac¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Fox  claimed  he  had 
overpaid  by  $1,137,000. 

The  court  in  the  Feb.  14  de¬ 
cision  rejected  Mr.  Fox’s  charge 
that  the  Post  did  not  inform  him 
of  amounts  owed  employees  in 
severance  or  death  benefits. 

Mr.  Fox  did  not  challenge  an 
auditor’s  report  of  the  paper’s 
balance  sheet  until  two  years 
after  it  was  submitted.  The 
Court  found  “no  merit”  in  the 
ex-publisher’s  appeal  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  suit. 

“Nothing  in  Fox’s  conduct," 
the  Court’s  decision  read,  “en¬ 
titles  him  to  any  special  con¬ 
sideration  in  equity.”  The  Court 
was  referring  to  failure  by  the 
Post  under  Fox’s  management 
to  pay  taxes  from  1952  to  1956, 
“and  to  pay  for  certain  supplies 
and  wages  on  many  occasions 
to  employees.” 


FOR  THE  SALE  OR  PURCHASE  OF 


A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

IN  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  STATES— 
TEXAS  •  NEW  MEXICO  •  OKLAHOMA 
COLORADO  •  ARKANSAS 
Call  Dewrft  "Judge"  Landis  •  Dallas  Office 
—or  the  Office  Nearest  You 


BROKERS  —  NEWSPAPERS  • 

WASHINGTON.  O.C.  CHICAGO 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  STATIONS 

DALLAS  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Ray  V.  Hamilton  Richard  A.  Sh< 

John  D.  Stabbins  Tribune  Tower 

1737  DeSales  St.,  N.W.  DE  7-27S4 
EX  3-345S 


Richard  A.  Shaheen  Dewitt  Landis  John  F.  Hardesty 
Tribune  Tower  Joe  A.  Oswald  III  Sutter  St. 

DE  7-2754  1511  Bryan  St.  EX  2-5471 

Rl  8-1175 


NATIONWIDE 


NEGOTIATIONS 


APPRAISALS 
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UNDTYPE 


linotype 


WeVe  come  a  long  way  together 


During  the  75  vears  since  Ottinar  Mergenthaler’s 
invention  of  the  Linotvpe  machine,  Mergenthaler 
Linot^’pe  Company  has  worked  consistently  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  newspapers  of  America  with  the  world’s 
finest  typesetting  equipment. 

Paralleling  the  growth  of  the  great  dailies,  and  the 
increasing  number  of  fine  weeklies  throughout  the 
nation,  Linotype’s  leadership  in  research  and  engi¬ 


neering  has  kept  pace  with  the  widening  demand 
for  faster  and  more  efficient  linecasting  machines. 

The  new  Comet  300,  the  Rangemaster  Linotvpes, 
and  the  Linofilm  System  for  photocomposition  are 
hard  at  work  today  in  composing  rooms  from  coast  to 
coast.  We  at  Linotype  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  the  next  era  of  continuing  serv  ice  to  the  news¬ 
papers  of  America. 

(»  UNOTYPE  •') 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 


EDITOR  in  the  Public  Service 


Carl  got  interested  in  newspapering  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  and  in  1917  went  to  work  for  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial  Tribune,  where  he  held  a  variety  of  posts, 
from  copyreader  to  assistant  news  editor.  In  1928,  he 
became  editor  of  two  magazines  serving  the  furniture 
industry,  and  in  1933  joined  The  Post  in  Cincinnati.  He 
took  over  as  editor  of  The  Kentucky  Post  in  1936. 


Carl  A.  Saunders  of  The  Kentucky  Post  and  Times-Star 


For  20  years,  this  Covington  paper  spear¬ 
headed  resistance  to  state  sales  tax  adop¬ 
tion.  (Local  merchants  would  suffer  from 
Cincinnati  stores  just  over  the  border.) 
But  the  state  needed  revenue  in  order  to 
reduce  the  heavy  income  tax  which  stunted 
industrial  growth,  so  Carl  and  his  staff 
worked  out  a  reciprocal  Kentucky-Ohio 
tax  collection  plan,  the  sales  tax  was  passed, 
and  income  tax  cut  40% !  Then  the  paper 


pushed  purchase  of  1000  acres  for  an  In¬ 
dustrial  Park  that  will  bringin  newindustry. 

Again,  in  destroying  loan  sharks  who 
infested  Kentucky  for  years,  and  in  win¬ 
ning  urgently-needed  Newport  urban  re¬ 
newal,  the  paper  played  an  influential  hand. 

Folks  in  Editor  Saunders’  area  know 
where  to  go  when  they  want  something 
important:  to  The  Kentucky  Post  and 
Times-Star,  for  leadership. 


The  Post 

TIMES  sm 


FINAL 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


Give  light 
and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 
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